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Richard Hooker was born at Heavitree, now a suburb 
of Exeter, about the year 1553. His parents were poor, . 
but he had an Uncle John, who was Chamberlain of 
Exeter, a man fairly well-to-do, who cared about his 
nephew. The nephew was to have been apprenticed to a 
trade, but his schoolmaster spoke with enthusiasm of the / 

thoughtful spirit of study that lay hidden in this pupil 
under a,_ slow man ner, of the clear mind in the half-sickly 
body, and urged that he should have at least a. year of 
college work for further trial of his worth. Uncle John 
turned for advice to John Jewel, another Devonshire man, 
who was then Bishop of Salisbury. Jewel saw the school- ^- 
master, and saw the boy, and saw that the judgment of 
the schoolmaster was right. He helped John Hooker to 
send his nephew, at the age of fifteen, to Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, watched his progress, and became enthusi- 
astic in praise of his quiet piety, and the steadiness with 
which he made his way good as a scholar. Jewel's praise 
of the youth to Edwin Sandys, Bishop of London, caused 
Sandys to send his son to Oxford instead of to Cambridge, 
which had been his own University, that he might have 
guidance from Hooker as a companion and tutor. Other 
pupils also sought him, and regarded him with strong 
affection. He took his degree of M.A. in 1577, and 
obtained a Fellowship at his College. 

Jewel had died in 1571, but Richard Hooker had earned 
for himself friends who would not suffer his studies to 
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be interrupted. Two years after his graduation as M.A 
Hooker was appointed, in 1579, to read the public 
Hebrew lecture in the University. In 1581 he was 
ordained priest, and soon afterwards the Bishop of Lon- 
don showed respect for him by naming him for preacher 
of one of the open-air sermons at Paul's Cross. Hooker 
had intended to walk in from Oxford to London, but had 
been advised that the preacher at Paul's Cross must ride 
for dignity of the cloth. He seldom rode, and suffered 
the more for rain upon his journey. He was delicate of 
health and shy, had the down look of the student, and 
rarely, good man as he was, looked anybody straight in 
the eyes; his stature was small, and his face pimply. 
When he alighted at the " Shunamite's House," provided 
as a lodging for the preachers from the country, Mrs. 
Churchman, who had charge of it, put him to bed, and 
made him very comfortable. He felt so much better in 
the morning, that she expatiated on the need there was of 
a good woman to look after the good man. He agreed, and 
asked her to let him know if she should meet with such a 
woman as she could recommend him for a. wife. She 
recommended her own daughter Joan, who in due time 
accordingly became Mrs. Hooker. She survived him and 
married again, very soon after his death. Four months 
after Hooker's death, she was found dead in her bed, and 
her second husband was unjustly suspected of having 
poisoned her. 

Hooker's marriage drew him out of Oxford, and he was 
presented to a small living at Drayton Beauchamp, near 
AylesbuBy. A visit from the son of Edwin Sandys, then 
become Archbishop of York, and from George Cranmer^. 
another old pupil, led to such report of the insufficiency of 
the provision for so learned and good a man, that Sandys 
resolved to use his influence on Hooker's behalf, and in 
March 1585, Richard Hooker was appointed Master of the 
Temple. It was this appointment that led to the writing 
of his " Ecclesiastical Polity." 
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INTRODUCTION. 7 

YThe Church of England was divided in opinion upon 
questions of Church government. The whole controversy 
was within the Church and was continuation of the forms of 
argument that had been familiar in Wyclif s time. Those 
who were called the Puritans desired a church establishment 
retaining nothing from the ceremonial of Rome that was 
not based upon the clear authority of Scripture, and they 
would frame a constitution for the Church as nearly as might 
be upon the model of the Church of the Apostles. As 
Master .of the Temple, Hooker found the greater number of 
the Templars to be inclined rather to this view than to his 
own. He was himself persuaded that the English Church 
as established by Elizabeth, with Matthew Parker's aid, was 
furnished with a Polity wisely devised to meet the actual 
conditions of the time, and fit therefore to maintain the 
spirit of religion. The Templars had right of election in 
appointment of evening lecturer, and had appointed Walter 
Travers,one of the ablest and most pious leaders on the side to 
which they were themselves inclined. The result was disc ord.] 
" The forenoon sermon," it was said, " spake Canterbury, and 
the afternoon Geneva." Hooker, set in the midst of this 
dissension, thought over his own views the more earnestly ; 
but the discords pained him, and at last he wrote a letter to 
Archbishop Whitgift, asking to be relieved of his office and 
restored to quiet, that he might faithfully work out this 
argument, t-^y lord,*' he said, "my particular contests 
with Mr. Travers here have proved the more unpleasant 
to me, because I believe him to be a good man, and that 
belief hath occasioned me to examine mine own conscience 

concerning his opinions And on this exaryination I 

^/4wuie net only satisfied myself, but have begun a treatise in 
which I intend a justification of the Laws of our Ecclesiastical 
Folit^ in which design God and His holy angels shall at • 
the last great day bear me that witness which my conecience 
now does, that my meaning is not to provoke any, but 
rather to satisfy all tender consciences \ and I shall never 
be able to do this but where I may study and pray for 
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God's blessing on my endeavours, and keep myself in peace 
and privacy, and behold God's blessing spring out of my 
mother earth, and eat my own bread without oppositions ; 
and, therefore, if your grace can judge me worthy of such 
a favour, let me beg it, that I may perfect what I have 
begun." 

Hooker's wish was granted. In 1591 he resigned his 
office in the Temple for the small living of Boscombe, about 
^ six miles from Salisbury, of which the little income was 
slightly increased by a prebend in Salisbury Cathedral. At 
Boscombe, Richard Hooker lived from 1591 to 1595. ^^ 
was there that he had completed, in March 1593, the four 
books of " Ecclesiastical Polity " which are here reprinted, 
and which were first published by him in 1594. 

In 1595 Hooker was transferred from Boscombe in 
Wiltshire, to Bishopsboume, three miles from Canterbury, 
where he spent his few remaining years. The fifth book of the 
" Ecclesiastical Polity" was published in 1597, and Hooker 
died in 1600. The remaining three books of unrevised 
matter were collected from his papers, and published eighteen 
years after his death ; but there is doubt how far they are to 
be regarded as the books he would himself have published 
had he lived. 

H. M. 

December 1887. 
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Ecclesiastical Polity. 



A PREFACE 

TO THEM THAT SEEK (AS THEY TERM IT) THE REFORMATION 

OF LAWS AND ORDERS ECCLESIASTICAL IN THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Though for no other cause, yet for this — that posterity may 
know we have not loosely, through silence, permitted things 
to pass away as in a dream, there shall be for men's informa- 
tion extant thus much concerning the present state of the 
Church of God established amongst us, and their careful en- 
deavour which would have upheld the same. At your 
hands, beloved in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ (for in 
Him the love which we bear unto all that would but seem 
to be born of Him, it is not the sea of your gall and bitter- 
ness that shall ever drown), I have no great cause to look 
for other than the selfsame portion and lot which your 
manner hath been hitherto to lay on them that concur not 
in opinipn and sentence with you. But our hope is that 
the God of peace shall (notwithstanding man's nature, too 
impatient of contumelious maledicLion) enable us quieliy,^ 
and even gladly, to suffer all things for that work's sake 
which we covet to perform. The wonderful zeal and fer- 
vour wherewith ye have withstood the received orders of this 
Church, was the first thing which caused me to enter into con- 
sideration whether (as all your published books and writings 
peremptorily maintain) every Christian man fearing God stand 
bound to join with you for the furtherance of that which ye 
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« 

term the Lord's discipline ; wherein I must plainly confess 
unto you, that before I examined your sundry declarations 
in that behalf,, it could not settle in my head to think but 
that undoubtedly such numbers of otheiwise right well 
affected and most religiously inclined minds had some 
marvellous reasonable inducements which led them with so 
great earnestness that way. But when once, as near as my 
slender ability would serve, I had with travail and care per- 
formed that part of the Apostle^s advice and counsel in such 
cases, whereby he willeth to try all things, and was come at 
the length so far that there remained only the other clause 
to be satisfied, wherein he concludeth that what good is 
must be held, there was in my poor understanding no 
remedy but to set down this as my final resolute persuasion. 
Surely the present form of Church government which the 
laws of this land have established is such* as no law of God 
nor reason of man hath hitherto been alleged of force suffi- 
— - cient to prove they do ill who to the uttermost of their 
power -withstand the alteration^ thereof. Contrariwise, the . 
other, which instead of it we are required to accept, is only 
by error and misconceit named the ordinance of Jesus 
Christ, no one proof as yet brought forth whereby it may 
clearly appear to be so in very deed. The explication of 
which two things I have here thought good to offer into 
your own hands, heartily beseeching you, even by the 
meekness of Jesus Christ, whom I trust ye love, that, as 
ye tender the peace and quietness of this Church, if there 
be in you that gracious humility which hath ever been the 
V crown and glory of a Christianly disposed mind, if your 

own souls, hearts, and consciences (the sound integrity 
whereof can but hardly stand with the refusal of truth in 
personal respects) be, as I doubt not but they are, things 
most dear and precious unto you : Let not the faith which 
ye have in our Lord Jesus Christ be blemished with jDar- 
I tialities ; regard not who it is which speaketh, but weigh\ 
' only what is spoken. Think not that ye read the words ofj 
one who bendeth himself as an adversary against the truth 
which ye have already embraced, but the words of one who 
desireth even to embrace together with you the selfsame 
truth, if it be the truth, and for that cause (for no other, God 
he knoweth) hath undertaken the burdensome labour of 
this painful kind of conference. For the plainer access 
whereunto, let it be lawful for me to rip up to the very 
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bottom how and by whom your discipline was planted, at 
such time as this age we live in began to make first trial 
thereof. 

2. A founder it had, whom, for mine own part, I think 
incomparably the wisest man that ever the French Church 
did enjoy, since the hour it enjoyed him. His bringing up 
was in the study of the civil law, Divine knowledge he 
gathered not by hearing or reading so much as by teaching? 
others. For though thousands were debtors to him, as 
touching knowledge in that kind ; yet he to none but only 
to God, the author of that most blessed fountain the Book 
of Life, and of the admirable dexterity of wit, together with 
the helps of other learning which were his guides, till being 
occasioned to leave France, he fell at length upon Geneva, 
which city the bishop and clergy thereof had a little before 
(as some do affirm) forsaken, being of likelihood frightene4 
with the people's sudden attempt for abolishment of Popi^ 
religion, the event of which enterprise they thought it not 
safe for themselves to wait for in that place. At the coming 
^of Calvin thither, the form of their civil regiment was 
popular, as it continueth at this day, neither king, nor duke, 
nor nobleman of any authority or power over them, but 
officers chosen by the people yearly out of themselves, to 
order all things with public consent. For spiritual govern- 
ment, they had no laws at all agreed upon, but did what 
the pastors of their souls by persuasion could win them 
unto. Calvin being admitted one of their preachers and a 
divinity reader amongst them, considered hoV dangerous it 
was that the whole estate of that Church should hang still 
/on so slender a thread as the liking of an ignorant multitude' ; . 
'is, if it have power to change whatsoever itself listetli* 
Wherefore taking unto him two of the other ministers for 
more countenance of the action (albeit the rest were all 
against it), they moved, and in the end persuaded with 
much ado, the people to bind themselves by solemn oath7\ 
first never to admit the papacy amongst them again, and'' , 
secondly, to live in obedience unto such orders concerning 
the exercise of tlieir. religion, and the form of their 
ecclesiastical government, as those their true and faithful 
ministers of God's word had agreeably to Scripture set down 
for that end and purpose. When these things began to be 
put in use, the people also (what causes moving them 
thereunto themselves best know) began to repent them of 
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that they had done, and irefully to champ upon the bit they 
had taken into their mouths, the rather for that they grew 
by means of this innovation into dislike with some churches\ 
near about them, the benefit of whose good friendship their 
state could not well lack. It was the manner of those 
times (whether through men's desire to enjoy alone the 
glory of their own enterprises, or else because ihe. quickness 
of their occasions required present despatch), so it was, 
that every particular church did that within itself which.,^ 
some few of their own thought good, by whom the rest 
were all directed. Such number of churches then being, 
though free within themselves, yet small, common con- 
ference beforehand might have eased them of much after- 
trouble. But a greater inconvenience it bred, that every 
later endeavoured \o be certain degrees more removed froi 
conformity with the Church of Rome than the rest befor< 
had been : whereupon grew marvellous great dissimilitudes^ 
and by reason thereof jealousies, heartburnings, jar^ 
and discords amongst them. Which notwithstanding might . 
have easily been prevented, if the orders which each church 
did think fit and convenient for itself had not so peremptorily 
been established under that high commanding form, which 
tendered them unto the people as things everlastingly required 
by the law of that Lord of lords, against whose statutes 
there is no exception to be taken. For by this mean it 
came to pass that one church could not but accuse and^ 
condemn another of disobedience to the will of Christ in sJ 
those things where manifest difference was between them, 
whereas the selfsame orders allowed, but yet established in 
more wary and suspense manner, as behig to stand in force 
till God should give the opportunity of some general 
conference what might be best for every of them after- 
wards to do ; this I say had both prevented all occasion of 
just dislike which others might take, and reserved a greater 
liberty unto the authors themselves of entering into further 
consultation afterwards, which though never so necessary 
they could not easily now admit without some fear of deroga- 
tion from their credit, and, therefore, that which once they 
had done they became f^ ever after resolute to maintains 
Calvin, therefore, and HcS. other two, his associates, stiffly 
refusing to administer the holy communion to such as 
would not quietly without contradiction and murmur submit \ 
themselves unto the orders which their solemn oath had^ 
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bound them to obey, were in that quarrel banished 
the town. A few years after (such was the levity of that 
people) the places of one or two of their ministers being 
fallen void, they were not before so willing to be rid of 
their learned pastor, as now importunate to obtain him 
again from them who had given him entertainment, and 
which were loath to part with him, had not unresistable 
earnestness been used. One of the town ministers that 
saw in what manner the people were bent for the revocation 
of Calvin, gave him notice of their affection in this sort. 
" The^ Senate of two hundred being assembled, they all 
crave Calvin. The next day a general convocation. They 
cry in like sort again, all : We will have Calvin that good 
and learned man Christ's minister. This, saith he, when I 
understood I could not choose but praise God, nor was I able 
to judge otherwise, than that this was the Lord's doing, 
and that it was marvellous in our eyes, and that the stone 
which the builders refused was now made the head of the 
corner ! *' The other two whom they had thrown out (to- 
gether with Calvin) they were content should enjoy their 
exile. Many causes might lead them to be more desirous of 
him. First, his yielding unto them in one thing, might 
haply put them in hope, that time would breed the like easi- 
ness of condescending further unto them ; for, in his ab- 
sence, he had persuaded them, with whom he was able to 
prevail, that albeit himself did better Hke of common 
'bread to be used in the Eucharist, yet the other they rather 
should accept than cause any trouble in the Church about 
it. Again, they saw that the name of Calvin waxed evem 
day greater abroad, and that together with bis fame their] 
infamy was spread, who had so rashly and childishly ejected/ 
him. Besides, it was not unlikely but that his credit in the 
world might many ways stand the poor town in great stead : 
as the truth is, their minister's foreign estimation hitherto 
hath been the best stake in their hedge. But, whatsoever 
secret respects were likely to move them, for contenting of 
their minds, Calvin returned (as it had been another Tully) 
to his old home. He ripely considered how gross a thing it 
were for men of his quality, wise and grave men, to live 
with such a naultitude, and to be tenants at will under them, 
as their ministers, both himself and others, had been. For 
the remedy of which inconvenience, he gave them plainly 
to understand, that if he did become their teacher again, 
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they must be content to admit a complete form of disci-^ 
pline, which both they and also their pastors should now be f 

\ solemnly sworn to observe for ever after. Of which disci- 
pline the main and principal parts were these : — A standing 
Ecclesiastical Court to l^e established ; perpetual judges in 
that Court to be their ministers \ others of the people an- 
nually chosen (twice so many in number as they) to be 
judges together with them in the same Court; these two 
sorts to have the care of all men's manners, powers of deter- 
mining of all kind of ecclesiastical causes, and authority to 
convent, to control, to punish, as far as with excommunica- 
tion, whomsoever they should think worthy, none either 
small or great excepted. This device I see not how the 
wisest at that time living could have bettered, if we duly 

Ns^ consider what the present estate of Geneva did then require. 
For their bishop and his clergy being (as it is said) departed 
from them by moonlight, or, howsoever, being departed ; to 
choose in his room any other bishop had been a thing alto- 
gether impossible. And for their ministers to seek that 
themselves alone might have coercive power over the whole 
Church, would perhaps have been hardly construed at that 
time ; but when so frank an offer was made, that for every 
one minister there should be two of the people to sit and . 
give voice in the Ecclesiastical Consistory, what inconveni- 
ence could they easily find which themselves might not be 
able always to remedy ? Howbeit (as evermore the simpler 
sort are, even when they see no apparent cause, jealous not-, 
withstanding over the secret intents and purposes of wiser 
men) this proposition of his did somewhat trouble them. 
Of the ministers themselves which had stayed behind in the 
city when Calvin was gone, some, upon knowledge of the 
people's earnest intent to recall him to his place again, had 
beforehand written their letters of submission, and assured 
him of their allegiance for ever after, if it should like him to 
hearken unto that public suit. But yet misdoubting what 
might happen, if this discipline did go forward, they ob-'^, 
jected against it the example of other reformed Churches ) 
living quietly and orderly without it. Some of the chiefest 
place and countenance amongst the laity professed with 
greater stomach their judgments, that such a discipline was 
littl^.^ettejUji3.-EQpishj^ and tendered untcbz.- 

mem under a newformT'^This sort, it may be, had some 
fear that the filling-up of the seats in the Consistory with so 
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great a number of laymen, was but to please the minds of the 
people, to the end they might think their own sway some- 
what; but when things came to trial of practice, their 
pastors' learning would be at all times of force to overper- 
suade simple men, who knowing the time of their own 
presidentship to be but short, would always stand in fear of 
their minister's perpetual authority. And among the minis- 
ters themselves, one being so far in estimation above the 
rest, the voices of the rest were likely to be given for the 
most part respectively with a kind of secret dependency and 
awe ; so that in show a marvellous indifferently com- 
posed Senate Ecclesiastical was to govern, but in effect one "/ 
only man should, as the spirit and soul of the residue, do all I 
in all. But what did these vain surmises boot ? Brought 
they were now to so straight an issue, that of two things they 
must choose one — namely, whether they would to their 
endless disgrace, with ridiculous lightness, dismiss him 
whose restitution they had in so impotent manner desired ; 
or else condescend unto that demand, wherein he was reso- 
lute either to have it, or to leave them. They thought ifti 
better to be somewhat hardly yoked at home, than for eveijl 
abroad discredited. Wherefore in the end th9se orders 
were on all sides assented unto, with no less alacrity of 
mind, than cities unable to hold out longer are wont 
to show, when they take conditions such as it libeth him 
to offer them which hath them in the narrow straits 
of advantage. Not many years were overpassed, before 
these twice - sworn men adventured to give their 
last and hottest assault to the fortress of the same dis- 
cipline, childishly granting by common consent of their 
whole senate, and that under their town seal, a relaxation to 
one Bertelier whom the eldership had excommunicated; 
further also decreeing, with strange absurdity, that to the 
same senate it should belong to give final judgment in matter 
of excommunication, and to absolve whom it pleased them ; 
clean contrary to their own former deeds and oaths. The 
report df which decree being forthwith brought unto Calvin ; ^ 
*' Before (saith he) this decree take place, either my blood or 
banishment shall sign it.'' Again two days before the com-i 
munion should be celebrated, this speech was publicly to 
like effect. ** Kill me if ever this hand do reach forth the 
things that are holy, to them whom the Church hath judged 
despisers/' Whereupon, for fear of tumult, the forenamed 
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Bertelier was by his friends advised for that time not to use 
the liberty granted him by the senate, nor to present himself in 
the Church, till they saw somewhat further what would ensue. 
After the communion quietly ministered, and some likeli- 
hood of peaceable ending of these troubles without any more 
ado, that very day in the afternoon, besides all men's ex- 
pectation, concluding his ordinary sermon, he telleth them, 
that because he neither had learned nor taught to strive witk 
such as are in authority, therefore (saith he) '* the case so 
standing as now it doth, let me use these words of the 
Apostle unto you, I commend you unto God and the wore? 
of His grace," and so bade them heartily adieu. It some- 
times cometh to pass, that the readiest way which a wise mgn 
hath to conquer, is to fly. This voluntary and unexpected 
mention of sudden departure, caused presently the senate 
(for according to their wonted manner ihey still continued 
only constant in unconstancy ) to gather themselves together, 
and for a time to suspend their own decree, leaving things 
to proceed as before, till* they had heard the judgment of 
four Helvetian cities concerning the matter which was ia 
strife. This to have done at the first before they gave 
assent unto any order, had showed some wit and discretion 
in them : but now to do it, was as much as to say in effect, 
that they would play their parts on a stage. Calvin there- 
fore despatcheth with all expedition his letters unto some 
principal pastor in every of those cities, craving earnestly at 
their hands, to respect this cause as a thing whereupon the 
whole state of religion and piety in that Church did so much 
depend, that God and all good men were now inevitably f 
^certain to be trampled under foot, unless those four cities by 
their good means might be brought to give sentence witn 
the ministers of Geneva, when the cause should be brought j 
before them : yea so to give it, that two things it might 
effectually contain ; the one an absolute approbation of the ; 
discipline of Geneva, as consonant unto the Word of God, . 
without any cautions, qualifications, ifs or ands ; the other ^, 
an earnest admonition not to innovate or change the same. 
His vehement request herein as touching both points was \ 
satisfied. For albeit the said Helvetian Churches did never 
as yet observe that discipline, nevertheless the Senate of 
Geneva having required their judgment concerning these 
three questions : First, after what manner, by God's com- 
mandment, according to the Scripture and unspotted religion 
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excommunication is to be exercised \ Secondly, whether it 
may not be exercised some other way than by the Consistory ; 
Thirdly, what the use of their Churches was, to do in this 
case: answer was returned from the said Churches, that 
they had heard already of those consistorial laws, and did* 
acknowledge them to be godly ordinances drawing towards 
the prescript of the Word of God ; for which cause that they 
did not think it good for the Church of Geneva by innova-\ 
tion to change the same, but rather to keep them as they! 
were. Which answer, although not answering unto the forJ 
mer demands, but respecting what Master Calvin had judgea 
requisite for them to answer, was notwithstanding accepted 
without any further reply: inasmuch as they plainly saw, 
that when stomach doth strive with wit, the match is not 
equal. And so the heat of their former contentions began 
to slake. The present inhabitants of Geneva, I hope, will 
not take it in evil part, that the faultiness of their people 
heretofore, is by us so far forth laid open, as their own 
learned guides and pastors have thought necessary to dis- 
cover it unto the world. For out of their books and writ- 
ings it is that I have collected this whole narration, to the 
end it might thereby appear in what sort amongst them that 
discipline was planted, for which so much contention, is 
raised amongst ourselves. The reasons which moved Calvin 
herein to be so earnest, was, as Beza himself testifieth, "for 
that he saw how needful these bridles were to be put in the * 
jaws of that city." That which by wisdom he saw to be re- 
quisite for that people, was by as grrat wisdom compassed. , 
/But wise men are men, and the truth is truth.) That which 
vCalvin did for establishment of his discipline, seemeth more 
commendable, than that which he taught for the counte- 
nancing of it established. (Nature worketh in us all a love to 
our own counsels. \ The contradiction of others is a fan to 
inflame that love. ^ Our love set on fire to maintain that 
which once we have done, sharpeneth the wit to dispute, to 
argue, and by all means to reason for it. Wherefore a mar- 
vel it were if a man of so great capacity, having such incite- 
ments to make him desirous of all kinds of furtherances 
unto his cause, could espy in the whole Scripture of 
God nothing which might breed at the least a pro- 
bable opinion of likelihood, that divine authority itself 
was the same way somewhat inclinable. And all which 
the wit even of Calvin was able from thence to draw, by 
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sifting the very utmost sentence and syllable, is no more 
than that certain speeches there are which to him did seem 
to intimate that all Christian Churches ought to have their 
elderships endued with power of excommunication, and 
that a part of those elderships everywhere should be chosen 
out from amongst the laity after that form which himself had 
framed Geneva unto. But what argument are ye able to 
show, whereby it was ever proved by Calvin, that any one 1 
sentence of Scripture doth necessarily enforce these things, j 
or the rest wherein your opinion concurreth with his against 
the orders of your own Church? We should be injurious 
unto virtue itself if we did derogate from them whom their 
industry hath made great. Two things of principal moment 
there are which have deservedly procured him honour 
throughout the world. The one, his exceeding pains in 
composing the "Institutions of Christian Religion^.; tEe 
other, his no less industrious travails for exposition of Holy 
Scripture according unto the same Institutions ; in which 
two things, whosoever they were that after him bestowed 
their labour, he gained the advantage of prejudice against 
them if they gainsaid, and of glory above them if they con- 
sented. His writings, published after the question about 
that discipline was once begun, omit not any tjie least occa- 
sion of extolling the use and singular necessity thereof. Of 
what account the master of sentences was in the Church 
ofRonte, the same and more amongst the preachers of 
Reformed Churches Calvin had purchased, so that the per- 
fectest divines were judged they which were skilfullest in 
Calvin's writings. His books were almost the very canon tO\ 
judge both doctrine and discipline by. French churches,] 
both under others abroad and at home in their own country, / 
all cast according unto that mould which Calvin had made./ 
The Church of Scotland, in erecting the fabric of their 
leformation, took the selfsame pattern, till, at length, the 
discipline, which was at the first so weak, that without the 
staff of their approbation who were not subject unto it 
themselves, it had not brought others under subjection, 
began now to challenge universal obedience and to enter 
into open confficF with those very Churches which, in 
desperate extremity, had been relievers of it. To one of 
those Churches which lived in most peaceable sort, and 
abounded as well with men for their learning in other 
professions singiilar, as also with divines whose equals were 
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not elsewhere to be fpund, a Church ordered by Gu alter's 
discipline, and not by that which Geneva adoreth*-<^>ito 
this Church — the Church of Heidelberg — there cometh one 
who, craving leave to dispute publicly, defendeth, with 
open disdain of their government, that "To a ministeK 
with his eldership power is given by the law of God to] 
excommunicate whomsoever, yea, even kings and princes' 
themselves/' Here were the seeds sown of that controversy 
which sprang up between Beza and Erastus about the matter 
of excommunication: whether there ought to be in all 
Churches .an eldership having power to excommunicate, and a 
part of that eldership to be of necessity certain chosen out 
from amongst the laity for that purpose. In which disputation 
they have, as to me it seemeth, divided very equally the truth 
between them : Beza most truly maintaining the necessity 
of excommunidation ; Erastus as truly the non-necessity of 
lajr^elders tq_bejninisters_thereof. Amongst ourselves, there 
was," m King Edward's days, some question moved by 
reason of a few men's scrupulosity touching certain things. 
And beyond seas, of them which fled in the days of Queen 
Mary, some contenting themselves abroad wdth the use of 
their own service-book at home, authorized before their 
departure out of the realm ; others liking better the common 
Prayer-book of the Church of Geneva translated, those 
smaller contentions before begun were, by this means, some- 
what increased. Under the happy reign of Her Majest] 
which now is, the greatest matter awhile contended for was 
the wearing of the cap and surplice, till there came admonii 
tions directed unto the High Court of Parliament, by men 
who, concealing their names, thought it glory enough to 
discover their minds and affections, which now were 
universally bent even against all the orders and laws 
wherein this Church is found unconformable to the plat- 
form of Geneva. Concerning the defender of which 
admonitions, all that I mean to say is but this. There will 
come a time when three words uttered with charity and 
meekness, shall receive a far more blessed reward than 
three thousand volumes written with disdainful sharpness 
of wit. But the manner of men's writing must not alienate 
our hearts from the truth, if it appear they have the truth, 
as the followers of the same defender doth think he hath, 
and in that persuasion they follow him, no otherwise than 
himself doth Calvin, Beza, and others, with the like per- 
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suasion that they in this cause had the truth. We being as 
fully persuaded otherwise, it resteth that some kind of trial 
be used to find out which part is in error. 

'he first mean whereby nature teacheth men to judge 
'^ood from evil as well in laws as in other things, is the 
force of their own discretion. Hereunto, therefore, St. Paul 
referreth oftentimes his own speech to be considered of by 
them that heard him, " I speak as to them which have un- 
derstanding; judge ye what I say." Again, afterward, "Judge 
in yourselves, is it comely that a woman pray uncovered ? " 
The exercise of this kind of judgment our Saviour requireth 
in the Jews. Tin them of Beraea the Scripture commendeth 
it. Finally, whatsoever we do, if our own secret judgment 
consent not unto it as fit and gqod^q^be^dftn^tli^aingjif 

^ it J;pusjs§in^Uhough the thing^ Hsdf be . alloj^able/^ St. 

' ^ PauFs^nne/therefore, generally is, *fl-ret every mah m his 
own mind be fully persuaded of that thing which he either 
alloweth or doth." j Some things are so familiar and plain, 
that truth from falsehood, and good from evil, is most easily 
discerned in them, even by men of no deep capacity. And 
of that nature, for the most part, are things absolutely unto 
all men's salvation necessary, either to be held or denied, 
either to be done or avoided. For which cause St Augus- 
tine acknowledgeth that they are not only set down, but 
also plainly set down in Scripture, so that he which heareth 
or rcadeth may, without any great difficulty, understand. 
Other things also there are belonging (though in a lower 
degree of importance) unto the offices of Christian men, 
which, because they are more obscure, more intricate, andv 
hard to be judged of, therefore God hath appointed some to\ 

. ^ spend their whole time principally in the study of thingsJ 
divine, to the end that in these more doubtful rases, their 
understanding might be a light to direct others^ " If the 
understanding power or faculty of the soul be," saith the 
grand physician, " like unto bodily sight, not of equal sharp- 
ness in all, what can be more convenient than that, even 
as the dark-sighted man is directed by the clear about 
things visible, so likewise in matters of deeper discourse 
the wise in heart do show the simple where his way lieth." 
In our doubtful cases of law, what man is there who seeth 
not how requisite it is that professors of skill in that faculty 
be our directors? So it is in all other kinds of knowledge. 
And even in this kind likewise the Lord hath Himself ap- 
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pointed that, " the priest's lips should preserve knowledge, 
and that other men should seek the truth at his mouth, 
because he is the messenger of the Lord of Hosts." 
Gregory Nazianzen, offended at the people's too great pre- 
sumption in controlling the judgment of them to whom in 
such cases they should have rather submitted their own, 
seeketh by earnest entreaty to stay them within their bounds : 
** Presume not, ye that are sheep, to make yourselves guides 
of them that should guide yoj, neither seek ye to overskip 
the fold which they about you have pitched. It sufficeth 
for your part, if ye can well frame yourselves to be ordered. 
Take not upon you to judge yourselves, nor to make them 
subject to your laws who should be a law to you. For God 
is not a God of sedition and confusion, but of order and of 
peace." But ye will say, that if the guides of the people b( 
blind, the common sort of men must not close up their ownl 
eyes and be led by the conduct - of such ; if the priest be) 
partial in the law, the flock must not therefore depart froi 
the ways of sincere truth, and in simplicity yield to bj 
followers of him for his place sake and office over them, 
Which thing, though in itself most true, is in your defence, 
notwithstanding, weak, because the matter, wherein ye 
think that ye see and imagine that your ways are sincere, is of 
far deeper consideration than any one amongst five hundred 
of you conceiveth. Let the vulgar sort amongst you know 
that there is not the least branch of the. cause wherein they 
are so resolute, but to the trial of it a great deal more apper- 
taineth than their conceit doth reach unto. I write not this 
in disgrace of the simplest that way given, but I would 
gladly they knew the nature of that cause wherein they think 
themselves thoroughly instructed and are not, by means 
whereof they daily run themselves, without feeling their own 
hazard, upon the dint of thfe Apostle's sentence against evil 
speakers as touching things wherein they are ignorant. If 
it be granted a thing unlawful for private men, not called 
unto public consultation, to dispute which is the best state 
of civil policy (with a desire of bringing in some other kind 
than that under which they already live, for of such disputes 
I take it his meaning was), if it be a thing confessed that 
of such questions they cannot determine without rashness, 
inasmuch as a great part of them consisteth in special circum- 
stances, and for one kind as many reasons may be brought 
as for another; is there any reason in the world why they 
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should better judge what kind of regiment ecclesiastical is. 
the fittest? For, in the civil state more insight, and in 
those affairs more experience a great deal must needs be 
granted them than in this they can possibly have. When 
they which write in defence of your discipline, and commend 
it unto the Highest, not in the least cunning manner, are 
forced, notwithstanding, to acknowledge that, " with whom 
the truth is they know not," they are not certain ; what cer- 
tainty or knowledge can the multitude have thereof? Weigh 
what doth move the common sort so much to favour this 
/ innovation, and it shall soon appear unto you that the force 
' of particular reasons which for your several opinions are 
alleged, is a thing whereof the multitude never did, nor 
could, so consider as to be therewith wholly carried ; but 
certain general inducements are used to make saleable 
your cause in gross j and, when once men have cast a 
fancy towards it, any slight declaration of specialties 
will serve to lead forward men's inclinable and prepared 
minds. The method of winning the people's affection 
unto a general liking of the cause (for so ye terra it) hathl 
■ been this : First, in the hearing of the multitude, the faults\ 
especially of higher callings are ripped up with marvellous ] 
exceeding severity and sharpness of reproof, which, being 
oftentimes done, begetteth a great good opinion of in- 
tegrity, zeal and holiness to such constant reprovers of sin 
as by likeUhood would never be so much offended a t that 
which is evil unless themselves were singularly good, fl'he 
/ next thing hereunto is to impute all faults and corruptions 
wherewith the world aboundeth unto the kind of eccle- 
siastical government established, wherein as before, by re- 
proving faults, they purchased unto themselves with the 
multitude a name to be virtuous ; so by finding out this 
kind of cause they obtain to be judged wise above others, 
whereas in truth, unto the form even of Jewish government, 
which the Lord Himself (they all confess) did establish, 
with like show of reason they might impute those faults 
which the prophets condemn in the governors of that 
commonwealth as to the English kind of regiment eccle- 
siastical (whereof also God Himself, though in other sort, 
is author) the stains and blemishes found in our State, 
which, springing from the root of human frailty and cor- 
ruption, not only are, but have been always more or less, 
yea, and (for anything we know to the contrary) will be till 
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the world's end complained of, what form of government 
soever take place. Having gotten thus much sway in the 
^earts of men, a third step is to propose their own form of 

C Church government as the only sovereign remedy of all 
evils, and to adorn it with all the glorious titles that may 
fie. And the nature, as of men that have sick bodies, so 
likewise of the people in the crazedness of their mipds, 
possessed with dislike and discontentment at things present, 

. is to imagine that anything (the virtue whereof they have 
commended) would help them, but that most which |hey 

>.4east have tried. The fourth degree of inducements is by , 
fashidning the very notions and conceits of men's minds in 
such sort that when they read the Scripture they may think ^ 
rthat everything soundeth towards the advancement of that 
Ldisciplihe and to the utter disgrace of the contrary. Pytha- 
goras, by bringing up of his scholars in speculative know- 
ledge of numbers, made their conceits therein so strong 
that when they came to the contemplation of things natural] 
they imagined that in every particular thing they even beheld,) 
as it were with their eyes, how the elements of number gave! 
essence and being to the works of nature — a thing in reason' 
impossible, which notwithstanding, through their mis- 
fashioned preconceit, appeared unto them no less certain 
than if nature had written it in the very foreheads of all the 
creatures of God. When they of the family of love have it 
once in their heads that Christ doth not signify any one^ 
person, but a quality whereof many are partakers ; that to 
be raised is nothing else but to be regenerated or endued 
with the said quality ; and that when separation of them 
which have it from them which have it not is here made, 
this is judgment; how plainly do they imagine that the 
Scripture everywhere speaketh in the favour of that sect? 
And assuredly the very cause which maketh the simple and 
ignorant to think they even see how the word of God 
nmneth currently on your side is that their minds are fore- 
stalled and their conceits perverted beforehand by being 
taught that an Elder doth signify a layman admitted only 
to the office of rule or government in the Church ; a Doctor, 
one which may only teach, and neither preach nor ad- 
minister the sacraments ; a Deacon, one which hath charge 
of the alms box and of nothing else ; that the sceptre, the rod, 
the throne and kingdom of Christ, are a form of regiment, ' 
only by pastors, elders, doctors, and deacons ; that by mys- 
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tical resemblance Mount Sion and Jerusalem are the Churches 
which admit, Samaria and Babylon the Churches which 
oppugn, the said form of regiment. And in like sort they 
are taught to apply all things spoken of — repairing the walls 
and decayed parts of the city and temple of God by Esdras, 
Nehemiah, and the rest — as if purposely the Holy Ghost 
had therein meant to foresignify what the authors of ad- 
monitions to the Parliament, of supplications to the Council, 
of petitions to Her Majesty, and of such other like writs, 
should either do or suffer in behalf of this their causes. 
From hence they proceed to an higher point, which is the per- 
suading of men credulous and over-capable of such pleasing 
errors that it is the special illumination of the Holy Ghost 
whereby they discern those things in the Word which 
others reading yet discern them not. " Dearly beloved," saith 
St. John, "give not credit unto every spirit." There are 
but two ways whereby the Spirit leadeth men into all truth, 
the one extraordinary, the other common; the one be- 
longing but unto some few, the other extending itself unto 
all that are of God; the one that which we call, by a 
special divine excellency. Revelation, the other Reason. 
If the Spirit, by such revelation, have discovered unto them 
the secrets of that discipline out of Scripture, they must pro- 
fess themselves to be all (even men, women, and children) 
prophets ; or if reason be the hand which the Spirit hath 
led them by, forasmuch as persuasions grounded upon 
reason are either weaker or stronger according to the force 
of those reasons whereupon the same are grounded, they 
must every of them, from the greatest to the least, be able 
for every several article to show some special , reason as 
strong as their persuasion therein is earnest, otherwise how 
can it be but that some other sinews there are from which 
that overplus of strength in persuasion dgth arise ? Most 
sure it is that when men's affections do frame • their 
opinions, they are in defence of error more earnest a 
great deal than (for the most part) sound believers in the 
maintenance of truth apprehended according to the nature 
of that evidence which Scripture yieldeth, which being in 
some things plain, as in the principles of Christian doctrine, 
in some things, as in these matters of discipline, more dark 
and doubtful, frameth correspondently that inward assent 
which God's most gracious Spirit worketh by it as by His 
eflfectual instrument. It is not, therefore, the fervent 
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earnestness of their persuasion, but the soundness of those 
^j^easons whereupon the same is built, which must declare 
/their opinions in these things to have been wrought by the 
Holy Ghost, and not by the fraud of that evil Spirit which 
lis even in his illusions strong. After that the fancy of die 
'common sort hath once thoroughly apprehended the Spirit 
to be author of their persuasion concerning discipline, then 
is instilled into their hearts that the same Spirit, leading 
men into this opinion, doth thereby seal them to be God^s 
children, and that as the state of the times novv standeth, the 
most special token to know them that are God's own from 
others, is an earnest affection that way. This hath bred high 
terms of separation between such and the rest of the world, 
whereby the one sort are named, the brethren, the godly, 
and so forth ; the other, worldlings, time servers, pleasers of 
men, not of God, with such like. From hence tKey are 
easily drawn on to think it exceeding necessary, for fear of 
quenching that good Spirit, to use all means whereby the 
same may be both strengthened in themselves and made 
manifest unto others. This maketh them diligent hearers 
of such as are known that way to incline ; this maketh 
them eager to take and to seek all occasions of secfet con- 
ference with such ; this maketh them glad to use such as 
counsellors and directors in all their dealings which are of 
weight, as contracts, testaments and the like ; this maketh 
them, through an unweariable desire of receiving instruction 
from the masters of that company, to cast off the care of 
those very affairs which do most concern their estate, and to 
think that then they are like unto Mary, commendable for 
making choice of the better part. Finally, this is it which 
maketh them willing to charge, yea, oftentimes, even to 
overcharge, themselves, for such men's sustenance and re- 
lief, lest their zeal to the cause should any way be unwit- 
nessed. For what is it which poor beguiled souls will not do 
through so powerful incitements ? In which respect it is 
also noted that most labour hath been bestowed to win and 
retain towards this cause them whose judgments are com- 
monly weakest by reason of their sex ; and although not 
women ** loaden with sins," as the Apostle St. Paul speaketh, 
but (as we verily esteem of them for the most part) women 
propense and inclinable to holiness, be otherwise edified in 
good things rather than carried away as captives into any 
kind of sin and evil, by such as enter .into their houses with 
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purpose to plant there a zeal and a love towards this kind 
of discipline ; yet some occasion is hereby ministered for 
men to think that if the cause which is thus furthered did 
gain by the soundness of proof whereupon it doth build 
itself, it would not most busily endeavour io prevail where 
least ability of judgment is, and therefore that this so 
eminent industry in making proselytes more of that sex 
than of the other groweth, for that they are deemed apter to 
serve as instruments and helps in the cause. Apter they 
are through the eagerness of their affection, that maketh 
them, which way soever they take, diligent in drawing their 
husbands, children, servants, friends, and allies the same 
way ] apter through that natural inclination unto pity whichr J 
breedeth in them a greater readiness than in men to be' ^ 
bountiful towards their preachers who suffer want ; apter 
through sundry opportunities which they especially have to 
procure encouragements for their brethren ; finally, apter 
through a singular delight which they take in giving very 
large and particular intelligence, how all near about them 
stand affected as concerning the same cause. But be they 
women or be they men, if once they have tasted of that cup, 
let any man of contrary opinion open his mouth to persuade • 
them, they close up their ears, his reasons they weigh not, 
all is answered with rehearsal of the words of John, " We 
are of God ; he that knoweth God heareth us." As for the 
rest, ye are of the world, for this world's pomp and vanity 
it is that ye speak, and the world whose ye are heareth you. 
Which cloak sitteth no less fit on the back* of their cause 
than of the Anabaptists, when the dignity/ authority and 
honour of God's magistrates is upheld against them. Show 
these eagerly affected men their inability to judge of such 
matters ; their answer is, ** God hath chosen the simple." 
Convince them of folly, and that so plainly that very 
children upbraid them with it ; they have their bucklers of 
like defence : ** Christ's own Apostle was accounted mad. 
The best men evermore, by the sentence of the world, have 
been judged to be out of their right minds." When instruc- 
tion doth them no good, let them feel but the least degree 
of most mercifully tempered severity, they fasten on the head 
of the Lord's vicegerents here on earth whatsoever they any- 
where find uttered against the cruelty of bloodthirsty men ; 
and to themselves they draw all the sentences which Scripture 
hath in the favour of innocence persecuted for the truth: 
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yea they are of their due and deserved sufferings no less 
proud than those ancient disturbers, to whom St. Augustine 
writeth, saying, "Martyrs rightly so named are they not 
which suffer for their disorder, and for the ungodly breach 
they have made of Christian unity, but whicli for right- 
eousness' sake are persecuted. For Agar also suffered 
persecution at the hands of Sarah \ wherein, she which 
did impose was holy, and the unrighteous which did bear 
the burden. In like sort, with the thieves was the Lord 
himself crucified, but they who were matched in the pain 
which they suffered were in the cause of their sufferings 
disjoined. If that must needs be the true church which 
doth endure persecution, and not that which persecuteth, 

^ . let them ask of the apostle what church Sarah did represent 
when she held her maid in affliction. For even our mother 
which is free, the heavenly Jerusalem, that is to say, the 
true Church of God, was, as he doth affirm, prefigured in 
that very woman by whom the bondmaid was so sharply 
handled. Although, if all things be thoroughly scanned, 
she did in truth more persecute Sarah by proud resistance, 
than Sarah her by severity of punishment." These are the 
paths wherein ye have walked that are of the ordinary sort 
of men, these are the very steps ye have trodden, and the 
manifest degrees whereby ye are of your guides and 
directors trained up in that school : a custom of inuring 
your ears with reproof of faults especially in your governors, 
and use to attribute those faults to the kind of spiritual 
regiment under which ye live, boldness in warranting the 
force of their, discipline for the cure of all such evils ; a 
slight of fraoning your conceits to imagine that Scripture 
everywhere favoureth that discipline ; persuasion that the 
cause why ye find it in Scripture is the illumination of the 
spirit ; that the same spirit is a seal unto you of your near- 
ness unto God, that ye are by all means to nourish and 
witness it in yourselves, and to strengthen on every side 

t your minds against whatsoever might be of force to with- 

____draw you from it. [y 

4. Wherefore to come unto you whose judgment is a 
lantern of direction for all the rest, you that frame thus the 
people's hearts, not altogetlier (as I willingly persuade 
myself) of a political intent or purpose, but yourselves 
being first overborne with the weight of greater men's 
judgments, on your shoulders is laid the burden of up^ 
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holding the cause by argument. For which purpose 
sentences out of the Word of God ye allege divers, but 
so that when the same are difficult, thus it always in a 
manner falleth out that what things by virtue thereof yp 
urge upon us as altogether necessary, are found to be 
thence collected only by poor and marvellous slight con- 
jectures. I need not give instance in any one saatence 
so alleged, for that I think the instance in any alleged 
otherwise a thing not easy to be given. A very strange 
thing, sure it were, that such a discipline as ye speak of 
should be taught by Christ and His apostles in the Word 
of God, and no Church ever have found it out, nor received 
it till this present time; contrariwise, the government 
against which ye bend yourselves, be observed every- 
where throughout all generations and ages of the Christian 
world, no Church ever perceiving the Word of God to be 
against it. We require you to find out but one Churcln 
upon the face of the whole earth, that hath been ordere 
by your discipline, or hath not been ordered by ours, tha 
is to say, by episcojjal regiment, since the time that the blesse 
apostles were here conversant. Many things out of an- 
tiquity ye bring, as if the purest times of the Church had 
observed the selfsame orders which you require, and as\ 
though your desire were that the Churches of old shouldj 
be patterns for us to follow, and even glasses wherein we 
might see the practice of that which by you is gathered 
out of Scripture. But the truth is ye mean nothing less. 
All this is done for fashion's sake only ; for ye complain 
of it as of an injury that men should be willed to seek for 
examples and patterns of government in any of those times 
that have been before. Ye plainly hold that from the very 
apostles' times till this present age, wherein yourselves 
imagine ye have found out a right pattern of sound dis- 
cipline, there never was any time safe to be followed.^ 
Which thing ye thus endeavour to prove. Out of 
Egesippus ye say that Eusebius writeth, how although as 
long as the apostles lived the Church did remain a pure, 
virgin, yet after the death of the apostles, and after they' 
were once gone whom God vouchsafed to make hearers - 
of the divine wisdom with their own ears, the placing of < 
wicked error began to come into the Church. Clement 
also, in a certain place, to confirm that there was cor- 
ruption of doctrine immediately after the apostles' times, 
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allegeth the proverb that "there are few sons hke their 
fathers." Socrates saith of the Church of Rome and 
Alexandria, the most famous, churches in the apostles' 
times, that about the year 430, the Roman and Alexandrian 
bishops, leaving the sacred function, were degenerate to a 
^secular rule or dominion. Hereupon ye conclude that it is 
■ not safe to fetch our government from any other than the 
\ apostles* times. Wherein by the way it may be noted, that, 
' in proposing the apostles' times as a pattern for the Church 
\ to follow, though the desire of you all be one, the drift and 
purpose of you all is not one. The chiefest thing which 
lay reformers yearn for is, that the clergy may through con- '* 
• formity in state and condition be apostolical, poor as the 
apostles of Christ were poor. In which one circumstance 
if they imagine so great perfection, they must think that 
Church which hath such store of mendicant friars, a Church 
in that respect most happy. Were it for the glory of God, 
and the good of His Church in deed, that the clergy should 
be left even as bare as the apostles when they had neither 
staff nor scrip, that God, which should lay upon them the 
condition of His apostles, would, I hope, endue them with 
the seltsame affection which was in that holy apostle whose 
words concerning his own right virtuous contentment of 
heart, " as well how to want, as how to abound," are a most 
fit episcopal impress. The Church of Christ is a body 
mystical. (A body cannot stand unless the parts thereof be 
proportionable, j Let it therefore be required on both parts, 
at the hands of ihe clergy, to be in meanness of state like 
the apostles ; at the hands of the laity to be as they were 
who lived under the apostles, and in this reformation there 
will be though litde wisdom, yet some indifferency. But 
your reformation which are of the clergy ^if yet it displease -^ 
you not that I should say ye are of the clergy) seemeth to 
aim at a broader mark. Ye think that he which will per- 
fectly reform, must bring the form of Church discipline unto\ 
the state which then it was at. A thing neither possible^ P 
nor certain, nor absolutely convenient. Concerning the 
first, which was used in the apostles* times, the Scripture 
fully declareth not ; so that making their times the rule and 
canon of Church polity, ye make a rule which being not 
possible to be fully known* is as impossible to be kept. ^ 
Again, since the later even of the apostles* own times, had 
that which in the former was not thought upon; in this 
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general proposing of the apostles' times, there is no certainty 
which should be followed, especially seeing that ye give us 
great cause to doubt how far ye allow those times. For 
albeit the lover of anti-christian building were not, ye say, 
as then set up, yet the foundations thereof were secretly 
and under the ground laid in the apostles' times, so that alH 
other times ye plainly reject, and the apostles' own times/ 
ye approve with marvellously great suspicion, leaving iti 
intricate and doubtful wherein we are to keep ourselves 
unto the pattern of their times. Thirdly, whereas it is the 
error of the common multitude to consider only what hath 
been of old, and, if the same were well, to see whether still 
it continues, if not, to condemn that presently which is, and 
never to search upon what ground or consideration the 
change might grow: such rudeness cannot be in you so 
well borne with, whom learning and judgment hath enabled 
much more soundJy to discern how far the times of the 
Church, and the orders thereof may alter without offence. 
True, it is the more ancient, the better ceremonies of re- 
ligion are; howbeit, not absolutely true, and, without 
exception, but true only so far forth as those different ages 
do agree in the state of those things, for which at the first 
those rites, orders, and ceremonies were instituted. In 
the apostles' times that was harmless which, being now 
revived, would be scandalous, as their oscula sancta. 
Those feasts of charity, which being instituted by the 
apostles, were retained in the Church long after, are not- 
now thought anywhere needful. What man is there of 
understanding unto whom it is not manifest how the way 
of providing for the clergy by tithes, the device of alms- 
houses for the poor, the sorting out of the people into their 
several parishes, together with sundry other things which 
the apostles' times could not have (being now established), 
are much more convenient and fit for the Church of Christ- 
than if the same should be taken away for conformity's 
sake with the ancientest and first times. The orders 
therefore which were observed in the apostles' times are not 
to be urged as a rule universally, either sufficient or^ 
necessary. If they be nevertheless on your part, it still 
remaineth to be better proved, that the form of discipline 
which ye entitie apostolical, was in the apostles' time 
exercised. For of this very thing ye fail even touching 
that which ye make most account of, as being matter of 
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substance in discipline, I mean the power of your lay elders, 
and the difference of your doctors from the pastors in all 
Churches. So that in some, we may be bold to conclude, 
that besides these last times, which for insolence, pride, 
and egregious contempt of all good order are the worst, 
there are none wherein ye can truly affirm that the com- 
plete form of your discipline, or the substance thereof, was 
practised. The evidence, therefore, of antiquity failing you, 
ye fly to the judgments of such learned men as seem by 
their writings to be of opinion that all Christian Churches, 
should receive your discipline and abandon ours. Wherein, 
as ye heap up the names of a number of men not unworthy 
to be had in honour, so there are a number whgm when 
ye mention, although it serve ye to purpose 1 with the 
ignorant and vulgar sort, who measure by tale and not by 
weight, yet surely they who know what quality and value 
the men are of, will think ye draw very near the dregs. 
But were they all of as great account as the best and 
chiefest among them, with us notwithstanding neither are 
they, neither ought they to be of such reckoning, 
that their opinion or conjecture, should cause the laws 
of the Church of England to give place. Much 
less when they neither do all agree in that opinion, 
and of them which are at agreement the most part 
through a courteous inducement, have followed one 
man as their guide, finally, that one therein not unlikely 
to have swerved. If any chance to say, it is probable that 
in the apostles' times there were lay elders, or not to mislike 
the continuance of them in the Church ; or to affirm that 
bishops at the first were a name, but not a power, distinct 
from Presbyters ; or to speak anything in praise of those 
Churches which are without episcopal regiment, or to 
reprove the fault of such as abuse that calling ; all these 
ye register for men, persuaded as you are, that every 
Christian church standeth bound by the law of God to put 
down bishops, and in their rooms to erect an eldership, so 
authorized as you would have it, for the government of each 
parish. Deceived greatly they are, therefore, who think that 
all they whose names are cited amongst the favourers of 
this cause are on any such verdict agreed. Yet touching 
some material points of your discipline, a kind of agreement 
we grant there is amongst many divines of reformed 
churches abroad. For first to do as the Church of Geneva 
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did the learned in some other Churches must needs be the 
more willing, who having used in like manner not the slow 
and tedious help of proceeding by public authority, but the 
people's more quick endeavour for alteration, in such an 
exigent I see not well how they could have stayed to 
deliberate about any other regiment than that which already 
was devised to their hands, that which in like case had been 
taken, that which was easiest to be established without 
delay, that which was likeliest to content the people by 
reason of some kind of sway which it giveth them. When, 
therefore, the example of one Church was thus at the first 
almost through a kind of constraint or necessity followed by 
many, their concurrence in persuasion about some material 
points belonging to the same policy is not strange. For we 
are not to marvel greatly if they, which have all done the 
same thing, do easily embrace the same opinion as con- J; 
cerning their own doings. Besides, mark, I beseech you, 
that which Galen in matter of philosophy noteth, for the like 
falleth out even in questions of higher knowledge. It fareth 
many times with men's opinions as with rumours and 
reports. That which a credible person telleth, is easily 
thought probable by such as are well persuaded of him ; 
but if two, or three, or four, agree all in the same tale, they 
judge it then to be out of controversy, and so are many 
times overtaken for want of due consideration : either some 
common cause leading them all into error, or one man's 
oversight deceiving many through their too much credulit3' 
and easiness of belief. Though ten persons be brought to 
give testimony in any cause, yet if the knowledge they have 
of the thing whereunto they come as witnesses, appear to 
have grown from some one amongst them, and to have 
spread itself from hand to hand, they all are in force but as 
one testimony. Nor is it otherwise here where the daughter 
Churches do speak their mother's dialect ; here where so 
many sing one song, by reason that he is the guide of the 
choir concerning whose deserved authority amongst even 
the gravest divines we have already spoken at large. Will 
ye ask what should move those many learned to be followers 
of one man's judgment, no necessity of argument forcing 
them thereunto ? Your demand is answered by yourselves. 
Loath ye are to think that they, whom ye judge to have 
attained, as sound knowledge in all points of doctrine as 
any since the apostles' time, should mistake in discipline* 
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Such is naturally our affection, that w&om in great things we 
mightily admire ; in them we are not persuaded willingly 
/ that anything should be amiss. The reason whereof is, for 
that as dead flies putrefy the ointment of the apothecary, 
so a little folly him that is in estimation for wisdom. This 
in every profession hath too much authorized the judgment 
of a few. This with Germans hath caused Luther, and 
with many other Churches Calvin, to prevail in all things. 
Yet are we not able to define whether the wisdom of that 
God (who setteth before us in holy Scripture so many 
admirable patterns of virtue, and no one of them without 
somewhat noted wherein they were culpable to the end that 
to him alone it might always be acknowledged, " Thou only 
art holy, Thou only art just "), might not permit those worthy 
vessels of his glory to be in some things blemished with 
the stain of human frailty, even for this cause, lest we 
should esteem of any man above that which behoveth. 
"" 5. Notwithstanding, as though ye were able to say a great 
deal more than hitherto your books have revealed to the 
world, earnest challengers ye are of trial by some public 
disputation. Wherein if the thing ye crave be no more, 
than only leave to dispute openly about those matters that 
are in question, the schools in universities (for anything I 
know) are open unto you : they have their yearly acts and 
commencements, besides other disputations both ordinary 
and upon occasion, wherein the several parts of our own 
ecclesiastical discipline are oftentimes offered unto that kind 
of examination ; the learnedest of you have been of late 
years noted seldom or never absent from thence at the time 
of those greater assemblies ; and the favour of proposing 
there in convenient sort whatsoever ye can object (which 
thing myself have known them to grant of scholastical 
courtesy unto strangers) neither hath (as I think) nor ever 
will (I presume) be denied you. If your suit be to have 
some great extraordinary confluence, in expectation whereof 
the laws that already are should sleep and have no power 
over you, till in the hearing of thousands ye all did acknow- 
ledge your error and renounce the further prosecution of 
your cause ; happily, they whose authority is required unto 
the satisfying of your demand, do think it both dangerous 
to admit such concourse of divided minds, and unmeet that 
laws, which being once solemnly established, are to exact 
obedience of all men and to constrain thereunto, should, so 
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far, stoop as to hold themselves in suspense from taking 
any effect upon you till some disputer can persuade you 
to be obedient. A law is the deed of the whole bodyi 
politic, whereof if ye judge yourselves to be any part, then^ 
is the law even your deed also. And were it reason in 
1 things of this quality to give men audience pleading for the 
overthrow of that which their own very deed hath ratified ? 
Laws that have been approved may be (no man doubteth) 
again repealed, and to that end also disputed against, by the 
authors thereof themselves. But this is when the whole 
doth deliberate what laws each part shall observe, and not 
when a part refuseth the laws which the whole hath orderly 
agreed upon. Notwithstanding, forasmuch as the cause 
we maintain is (God be thanked) such as needeth not to 
shun any trial, might it please them, on whose approbation 
the matter dependeth, to condescend so far, unto you in 
this behalf, I wish heartily that proof were made even by 
solemn conference in orderly and quiet sort, whether you 
would yourselves be satisfied, or else could by satisfying 
others draw them to your part. Provided always, first inas- 
much as ye go about to destroy a thing which is in force, . 
and to draw in that which hath not as yet been received ; 
to impose on us that which we think not ourselves bound 
unto, and to overthrow those things whereof we are 
possessed ; that therefore ye are not to claim in any con- 
ference other than the plaintiffs or. opponent's part, which 
rriust consist altogether in proof and confirmation of two 
things : the one, that our orders by you condemned we 
ought to abolish ; the other, that yours v/e are bound to 
accept in the stead thereof. Secondly, because the questions 
in controversy .between us are many, if once we descend 
into particularities, that for the easier and more orderly 
proceeding therein, the most general be first discussed, nor 
any question left of, nor in each question the prosecution 
of any one argument given over and another taken in hand, 
till the issue whereunto by replies and answers both parts 
are come, be collected, read and acknowledged as well on 
the one side as on the other to be the plain conclusion 
which they are grown unto. Thirdly, for avoiding of the 
manifold inconveniences whereunto ordinary and extern- 
poral disputes are subject, as also because if ye should 
singly dispute one by one as every man's own wit did best 
serve, it might be conceived by the rest that happily some 
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other would have done more ; the chiefest of you do all 
agree in this action that whom ye shall then choose your 
speaker, by him that which is publicly brought into dis- 
putation be acknowledged by all your consents not to be 
his allegation but yours, such as ye all are agreed upon/ 
and have required him to deliver in all your names : the 
true copy whereof being taken by a notary that a reasonable 
time be allowed for return of answer unto you in the like 
form. Fourthly, whereas a number of conferences have 
been had in other causes with the less effectual success, by 
reason of partial and untrue reports, published afterwards 
unto the world, that to prevent this evil there be at the first 
a solemn declaration made on both parts of their agreement 
to have that very book and no other set abroad, wherein 
their present authorized notaries do write those things fully 
and only, which being written and there read, are by their 
own open testunony acknowledged to be their own. Other 
circumstances hereunto belonging, whether for the choice of 
time, place, and language, or for prevention of impertinent 
and needless speech, or to any end and purpose else, they 
may be thought on when occasion serveth. In this sort to 
broach my private conceit for the ordering of a public 
action, I should be loath (albeit I do it not otherwise than 
under correction of them whose gravity and wisdom ought 
in such cases to over-rule), but that so venturous boldness .1 
see is a thing now general, and am thereby of good hope 
that where all men are licensed to offend, no man will show 
himself a sharp accuser. 

6. What success God may give unto any such kind of con- 
ference or disputation we cannot tell. But of this we are 
right sure, that nature. Scripture, and experience itself, have 
idl taught the world to seek for the ending of contentions by 
submitting itself unto some judicial and definitive sentence, 
^ wKere unto neither part that contendeth may, under any pre- 
t^eiice*''"Dr colour, refuse to stand. This must needs be 
effectual and strong. As for other means without this, they 
seldom prevail. I would, therefore, know whether for the 
ending of these irksome strifes, wherein you and your 
followers do stand thus formally divided against the 
authorized guides of this Church, and the rest of the 
people subject unto their charge, whether I say ye be 
content to refer your cause to any other higher judgment 
than your own ; or else intend to persist and proceed as ye 
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have begun, till yourselves can be persuaded to condemn 
yourselves. If your determination be this, we can be but 
sorry that ye should deserve to be reckoned with such, 
of whom God himself pronounceth, " The way of peace 
ihey have not known." Ways of peaceable conclusion 
I there are, but these two certain : the one, a sentence 
/ of judicial decision given by authority thereto appointed 
within ourselves ; the other, the like kind of sentence 
given by a more universal authority. The former 
\j of which two ways God himself in the law pre- 
scribeth, and His Spirit it was which directeth the very 
fii-st Christian Churches in the world to use the latter. The 
ordinance of God in the law was this : — *• If there arise a 
matter too hard for thee in judgment between blood and 
blood, between plea, &c, then shalt thou arise, and go up 
unto the place which the Lord thy God shall choose, and 
thou shalt come unto the priests of the Levites, and unto 
the judge that shall be in those days, and ask, and they 
shall show thee the sentence of judgment, and thou shalt do 
according to that thing which they of that place which the 
Lord hath chosen show thee ; and thou shalt observe to do 
according to all that they inform thee, according to the law 
which they shall teach thee, and according to the judgment 
which they shall tell thee, shalt thou do ; thou shalt not 
decline from the thing which they shall show thee to the 
right hand nor to the left. And that man that will do pre- 
sumptuously, not hearkening unto the priest (that standeth 
before the Lord thy God to minister there) or unto the 
judge, that man shall die, and thou shalt take away evil 
from Israel." When there grew in the Church of Christ a 
question : ** Whether the Gentiles, believing, might be saved, 
although they were not circumcised after the manner of 
Moses, nor did observe the rest of those legal rites and 
ceremonies whereunto the Jews were bound ; " after great 
dissension and disputation about it, their conclusion in the 
end was, to have it determined by sentence at Jerusalem : 
which was accordingly done in a council there assembled 
for the same purpose. Are ye able to allege any just and 
sufficient cause wherefore absolutely ye should not con- ^ 
descend in this controversy to have your judgments over- J 
ruled by some such definitive sentence, whether it fall out v 
to be given with or against you, that so these tedious con- 
tentions may cease ? Ye will, perhaps, make answer, that 
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being persuaded already as touching the truth of your, 
cause, ye are not to hearken unto any sentence, no, not^ 
though angels should define otherwise, as the blessed 
apostles' own example teacheth ; again, that men, yea, 
councils may err, and that unless the judgment given do 
satisfy your minds, unless it be such as ye can by no 
further argument oppugn, in a word, unless you perceive 
and acknowledge it yourselves consonant with God's word,^^ 
to stand unto it not allowing it, were to sin against your 
(ovfn consciences.^^ But consider, I beseech you, first as 
touching the apostle, how that wherein he was so resolute 
and peremptory, our Lord Jesus Christ made manifest unto 
him even by intuitive revelation, wherein there was no pos- 
sibility of error. That which you are persuaded of ye have 
it no otherwise than by your own only probable collection, 
and, therefore, such bold asseverations as in him were ad- 
mirable should in your mouths but argue rashness. God 
was not ignorant that the priests and judges, whose sentence 
in matters of controversy He ordained should stand, both! 
might and oftentimes would be deceived in their judgment. 
Howbeit, better it was in the eye of His understanding that 
sometimes an erroneous sente^o ce definiti veshoujd. 
till the same authority, perceiving such oversight, might 
afterwards correct or reverse it, than that strifes should have 
respite to grow and not come ^speedily unto some end J 
Neither wish we that men should do anything which in their \ 
hearts they are persuaded they^ ought not to do, but this \ 
persuasion ought, we say, to be TuHy settled in their hearts, 
that in litigious and controverted causes of such quality 
the will of God is to have them to do whatsoever the 
sentence of judicial and final decision shall determine, yea, ^ 
though it seem in their private opinion to swerve utterly 
from that which is right : as no doubt many times the 
sentence amongst the Jews did seem unto one part or other 
contending ; and yet in this case God did then allow them 
to do that which in their private judgment it seemed, yea, 
and perhaps truly seemed, that the law did disallow. For 
if God be not the author of confusion, but of peace, then 
can He not be the author of our refusal, but of our content- 
ment, to stand unto some definitive sentence, without which 
almost impossible it is that either we should avoid confusion, 
or ever hope to attain peace. To small purpose had the 
Council of Jerusalem been assembled, if once their deter- 
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mination being set down, men might afterwards have de- 
fended their former opinions. When, therefore, they had^ 
given their definitive sentence all contrcrversy was at an endj 
Things were disputed before they came to be determined, 
men afterwards were not to dispute any longer, but to obey.^ 
The sentence of judgment finished their strife, which theiL/ 
disputes before judgment could not do. This was ground 
sufficient for any reasonable man's conscience to build the 
duty of obedience upon : whatsoever his own opinion were 
as touching the matter before in question. So full of wilful- 
ness and self-liking is our nature, that without some 
definitive sentence, which being given may stand, and a 
necessity of silence on both sides afterward imposed, small 
hope there is that strifes thus far prosecuted will in short 
time quietly end. Now it were in vain to ask you whether 
ye could be content that the sentence of any court already 
erected should be so far authorized, as that among the Jews, 
established by God himself, for the determining of all con- 
troversies : " That man which will do presumptuously, not 
hearkening unto the priest that standeth before the Lord to i 
minister there, nor unto the judge, let him die." Ye have \/ 
given us already to understand what your opinion is in part 
concerning her sacred Majesty's Court of High Commission, 
the nature whereof is the same with that amongst the Jews, 
albeit the power be not so great. The other way, happily, 
may like you better, because Master Beza, in his last book 
save one written about these matters, professeth himself to 
be now weary of such combats and encounters, whether by- 
word or writing, inasmuch as he findeth that controversies 
thereby are made but brawls, and therefore wisheth that in 
some common lawful assembly of churches all these strifes 
may at once be decided. Shall there be then in the mean- 
while no doings ? Yes. There are the weightier matters of 
the law — ^judgment and mercy and fidelity. These things 
we ought to do \ and these things, while we contend about 
less, "gre leave undone. Happier are they whom the Lord 
when He cometh shall find doing in these things, than dis- 
puting about doctors, elders, asid deacons. Or if there be 
no remedy, but somewhat needs ye must do which may 
tend to the setting forward of your discipline, do that which 
wise men, who think some statute of the realm more fit to 
be repealed than to stand in force, are accustomed to do 
before they come to Parliament, where the place of enacting 
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is, that is to say, spend the time in re-examining more 
duly your cause, and in more thoroughly considering of that 
which ye labour to overthrow. As for the orders which are 
established, since equity and reason, the law of nature, God, 
and man, do all favour that which is in being till orderly 
judgment of decision be given against it, it is but justice to 
exact of you, and perverseness in you it should be to deny 
thereunto your willing obedience. Not that I judge it a 
thing allowable for men to observe those laws which in their 
hearts they are steadfastly persuaded to be against the law 
of God ; but your persuasion in this case ye are all bound 
for the time to suspend, and in otherwise doing ye offend 
against God, by troubling His Church without any just or 
necessary cause. Be it that there are some reasons inducing 
you to think hardly of our laws. Are those reasons demon- 
strative, are they necessary, or but mere probabilities only ? 
An argument necessary and demonstrative is such, as being 
proposed unto any man and understood, the mind cannot 
choose but inwardly assent. Any one such reason dis- 
chargeth, I grant, the conscience, and setteth it at full 
liberty. For the public approbation given by the body of 
this whole Church unto those things which are established 
doth make it but probable that they are good. And, there- 
fore, unto a necessary proof that they are not good it must 
give place. But if the skilfuUest amongst you can show 
that all the books ye have hitherto written be able to afford 
any one argument of this nature, let the instance be given. 
As for probabilities, what thing was there ever set down so 
agreeable with sound reason but some probable show against 
it might be made? Is it meet that when publicly things are 
received and have taken place, general obedience thereunto 
should cease to be exacted, in case this or that private 
person, led with some probable conceit, should make open 
protestation, ** Peter or John disallow them, and pronounce 
them nought ? " In which case your answer will be, that con- 
cerning the laws of our Church they are not only condemned 
in the opinion of a private man but of thousands, yea, and 
even of those amongst which divers are in public charge and 
authority. As though when public consent of the whole 
hath established anything, every man's judgment being 
thereunto compared were not private, howsoever his calling 
be to some kind of public charge. So that of peace and 
quietness there is not any way possible unless the probable 
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voice of every entire society or body politic over-rule all 
private of like nature in the same body. Which thing 
effectually proveth that God being author of peace, and not 
of confusion in the Church, must needs be author of those 
men's peaceable resolutions who, concerning these things, 
have determined with themselves to think and do as the 
Church they are of decreeth, till they see necessary cause 
enforcing them to the contrary. 

/ 7. Nor is mine own intent any other in these several books 
1 /of discourse than to make it appear unto you that for the 
1 I ecclesiastical laws of this land we are led by great reason to 
^observe them, and ye by no necessity bound to impugn 
them. It is no part of my secret meaning to draw you 
hereby into hatred, or to set upon the face of this cause any 
fairer glass than the naked^ truth doth afford : but my whole 
endeavour is to resolve the conscience, and to show as near 
as I can what in this controversy the heart is to think, if it 
will follow the light of sound and sincere judgment, without 
either cloud of prejudice or mist of passionate affection. 
Wherefore, seeing that laws and ordinances in particulafT^ 
whether such as we observe, or such as yourselves would 
have established, when the mind doth sift and examine 
them, it must needs have often recourse to a number of 
doubts and questions about the nature, kinds, and qualities 
of laws in general, whereof, unless it be thoroughly informed, 
^ there will appear no certainty to stay our persuasion upon. 
^^^ I have for that cause set down in the first place an intro- 
> ^ duction on bo^h sides needful to be considered : declaring 
therein w hat law is, ll9:y,di^'^Tfi^^ IcinVlg nf ]aw5,lhgre a.ra,_ 
and what fo rce the^ are of according unto each kind. This 
I done, because ye suppose the laws for which ye strive are 
found in Scripture, but those not against which we strive, 
and upon this surmise are drawn to hold it as the very 
main pillar of your whole cause, that Scripture ought to be 
the only rule of all our actions, and consequently that the 
Church-orders which we observe being not commanded in 
Scripture are offensive and displeasant unto God. I have 
> -spent the second book in sifting of this point, which standef.h 
with you for the first and chiefest principle whereon ye 
'\ jDuild. Whereunto the^next in degree is, that as God will 
have always a Church upon earth while the world doth 
continue, and that Church stand in need of government, 
of which government it behoveth Himself to be both the 
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author and teacher : so it cannot stand with duty, that man 
should ever presume in any wise to change and alter the 
same ; and, therefore, that in Scripture there must of 
necessity be found some particular form of ecclesiastical [/ 
polity, the laws whereof admit not any kind of alteration. 
The first three books being thus ended, the fourth pro- ^^ 
ceedeth from the general grounds and foundations of your 
cause, unto your general accusations against us, as having 
in the orders of our Church (for so you pretend) corrupted 
the right form of Church polity with manifold popish rites 
and ceremonies, which certain reformed Churches have 
banished from amongst them, and have thereby given us 
such example as (you think) we ought to follow. This 
your assertion hath herein drawn^us to make search, whether 
these be just exceptions against the customs of our Church, 
when ye plead that they are the same which the Church 
of Rome hath, or that they are not the same which some 
other reformed Churches have devised. Of those four books 
wfiirh remain and are bestowed about the specialties of ^ 
that cause which lieth in controversy, the first examineth ^ > 
the causes by you alleged, wherefore the public duties of 
Christian religion, as our prayers, our sacraments, and the 
rest, should not be ordered in such sort as with us they are, ^ 
nor that power whereby the persons of men are consecrated 
unto the ministry be disposed of in such manner as the 
laws of this Church do allow. The s^^gnd and third a re ^^ 
concerning the power of jurisdiction : the one, whether lay 
men such as your governing elders are ought in all congre- 
gations for ever to be invested with that power ; the other, 
whether bishops may have that power over other pastors, 
and therewithal that honour which with us they have. 
And because besides the power of order which all con- 
secrated persons have, and the power of jurisdiction which 
neither they all, nor they only have, there is a third power, 
a power of ecclesiastical dominion, communicable, as we 
think, unto persons not ecclesiastical, and most fit to be 
restrained unto the Prince our Sovereign commander over 
the whole body politic : the eighth book we have allotted 
unto this question, and have sifted therein your objections 
against those pre-eminences royal which thereunto appertain. 
Thus have I laid before you the brief of these my travails, 
and presented under your view the limbs of that cause 
litigious between us : the whole entire body whereof being 
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thus compact, it shall be no troublesome thing for any man 
to find each particular controversy's resting-place, and the 
coherence it hath with those things, either on which it 
dependeth or which depend on it. 

^ 8. The case so standing, therefore, my brethren, as if 
doth, the wisdom of governors ye must not blame, in that 
they further also forecasting the manifold strange and 
dangerous innovations which are more than likely to follow 
if your discipline should take place, have for that cause 
thought it hitherto a part of their duty to withstand your 
endeavours that way. The rather, for that they liave seen 
already some small beginnings of the fruits thereof in them, 
who concurring with you in judgment about the necessity 
of that discipline have adventured without more ado to 
separate themselves from the rest of the Church, and to put 
your speculations in execution. These men's hastiness the 
warier sort of you doth not commend, ye wish they had held 
themselves longer in, and not so dangerously flown abroad 
before the feathers of the cause had been grown; their 
error with merciful terms ye reprove, naming them in great 
commiseration of mind your poor brethren. They on the 
contrary side more bitterly accuse you as their false brethren, 
and against you they plead, saying, from your breasts it is 
that we have sucked those things, which when ye delivered 
unto us ye termed that heavenly, sincere, and wholesome 
milk of God's word, howsoever ye now abhor as poison that 
which the virtue thereof hath wrought and brought forth in 
us. Ye sometime our companions, guides, and familiars, 
with whom we have had most sweet consultations, are now 
become our professed adversaries because we think the 
statute-congregations in England to be no true Christian 
Churches ; because we have severed ourselves from them, 
and because without their leave or licence that are in 
civil authority we have secretly framed our own Churches 
according to the platform of the word of God. For of 
that point between you and us there is no controversy. 
Alas ! what would ye have us to do ? At such time as ye 
were content to accept us in the number of your own, your 
teachings we heard, we read your writings, and though we 
would, yet able we are not to forget with what zeal ye have 
ever professed that in the English congregations (for so many 
of them as be ordered according unto their own laws), the 
very public service of God is fraught, as touching matter. 
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with heaps of intolerable pollutions, and as concerning 
form, borrowed from the shop of Antichrist ; hateful both 
ways in the eyes of the most holy : the kind of their govern- 
ment by bishops and archbishops, anti-christian, that 
discipline which Christ hath essentially tied, that is to say, so 
united unto His Church that we cannot account it really to 
be His Church which hath not in it the same discipline, that 
very discipline no less there despised, than in the highest 
throne of Antichrist, all such parts of the word of God as 
do any w^ay concern that discipline, no less unsoundly 
taught and interpreted by all authorized English pastors 
than by Antichrist's factors themselves j at baptism crossing, 
at the Supper of the Lord kneeling, at both a number of 
other, the most notorious badges of anti-christian recog- 
nisance usual. Being moved with these and the like your 
effectual discourses, whereunto we gave most attentive ear, 
till they entered even into our souls, and were as fire within 
our bosoms ; we thought we might hereof be bold to 
conclude that since no such anti-christian synagogue may be 
accounted a true Church of Christ, ye by accusing all 
congregations ordered according to the laws of England as 
anti-christian, did mean to condenm those congregations as 
not being any of them worthy the name of a true Christian 
Church. Ye tell us now it is not your meaning. But 
what meant your often threatenings of them, who professing 
themselves the inhabi^nts of Mount Zion, were too loath 
to depart wholly as they should out of Babylon ? Where- 
at our hearts being fearfully troubled, we durst not, we durst 
not continue longer so near her confines, lest her plagues 
might suddenly overtake us, before we did cease to be 
partakers with her sins : for so we could not choose but 
acknowledge with grief that we were, when they doing efvil, 
we by our presence in their assemblies seemed to like 
thereof, or at leastwise not so earnestly to dislike as became 
men heartily zealous of God's glory. For adventuring to 
erect the discipline of Christ without the leave of the 
Christian magistrate happily ye may condemn us as fools, 
in that we hazard thereby our estates and persons, further 
than you which are that way more wise think necessary, 
but of any offence or sin therein committed against God, 
with what conscience can you accuse us when your own 
positions are that the things we observe should every of 
them be dearer imto us than ten thousand lives : that they 
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are the peremptory commandments of God ; that no mortal 
man can dispense with them, and that the magistrate 
grievously sinneth in not constraining thereunto ? Will ye 
blame any man for doing that of his own accord, which all 
\men should be compelled to do that are not willing of 
themselves? When God commandeth, shall we answer 
that we will obey if so be Caesar will grant us leave ? Is 
discipline an ecclesiastical matter or a civil? If an 
ecclesiastical, it must of necessity belong to the duty of 
the minister. And the minister (ye say) holdeth all his 
authority of doing whatsoever belongeth unto the spiritual 
charge of the House of God even immediately from God 
himself, without dependency upon any magistrate. Where- 
upon it folio weth, as we suppose, that the hearts of the 
people being willing to be under the sceptre of Christ, the 
minister of God, into whose hands the Lord himself 
hath put that sceptre, is without all excuse if thereby he 
guide them not. Nor do we find that hitherto greatly ye 
have disliked those Churches abroad where the people 
with direction of their godly ministers have even against 
the will of the magistrate brought in either the doctrine or 
discipline of Jesus Christ. For which cause we must now 
think the very same thing of you, which our Saviour did some- 
time utter concerning false-hearted Scribes and Pharisees, 
" They say and do not." Thus the foolish Barrowist 
deriveth his scheme by way of conclusion, as to him it 
seemeth, directly and plainly out of your principles. Him, 
therefore, we leave to be satisfied by you from whom he 
hath sprung. And if such by your own acknowledgment 
be persons dangerous, although as yet the alterations which 
they have made are of small and tender growth, the changes 
likely to ensue throughout all states and vocations within 
this land, in case your desire should take place, must be 
thought upon. First concerning the supreme power of the 
. highest, they are no small prerogatives, which now there- 
, unto belonging the form of your discipline will constrain it 
to resign, as in the last book of this treatise we have 
showed at large. Again it may justly be feared whether 
our English nobility, when the matter came in trial, would 
contentedly suffer themselves to be always at the call, and 
to stand to the sentence of a number of mean persons, 
assisted with the presence of their poor teacher, a man (as 
sometimes it happeneth) though better able to speak, yet 
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little or no whit apter to judge than the rest ; from whom, 
be their dealings never so absurd (unless it be by way of 
complaint to a synod), no appeal may be made unto any 
one of higher power, inasmuch as the order of your 
discipline admitteth no standing inequality of courts, no 
spiritual judge to have any ordinary superior on earth, but 
as many supremacies as there are parishes and several . 
congregations. Neither is it altogether without cause that ^ 
so many do fear the overthrowoLall lear ninf: a s a threatened 
sequel of this your intended discipline. |For if the world's i / 
preservation depend upon the multitude of the wise ; and 
of that sort the number hereafter be not likely to wax 
over great, when (that wherewith the son of Syrach 
professeth himself at the heart grieved) men of under- 
standing are already so little set by : how should their minds ^ 
whom the love of so precious a jewel fiUeth with secret 
jealousy even in regard of the least things, which may 
any way hinder the flourishing estate thereof, choose but 
misdoubt lest this discipline, which always you match with 
divine doctrine as her natural and true sister, be found unto 
all kinds of knowledge a stepmother ; seeing that the great- 
est worldly hopes, which are proposed unto the chiefest 
kind of learning, ye seek utterly to extirpate as weeds ; and 
have grounded your platform on such propositions, as do 
after a sort undermine those most renowned habitations, 
where through the goodness of Almighty God all commend- 
able arts and sciences are with exceeding great industry 
hitherto (and so may they for ever continue) studied, pro- 
ceeded in, and professed. To charge you as purposely bent 
to the overthrow of that wherein so many of you have at- 
tained no small perfection, were injurious. Only therefore 
I wish that yourselves did well consider how opposite cer- 
tain of your positions are unto the state of collegiate societies, 
whereon the two Universities consist. Those degrees 
which their statutes bind tliem to take, are by your laws 
taken away ; yourselves who have fought them ye so excuse, 
as that ye would have men to think ye judge them not allow- 
able, but tolerable only, and to be borne with for some help 
which ye find in them unto the furtherance of your purposes, 
till the corrupt estate of the Church may be belter reformed. 
Your laws forbidding ecclesiastical persons utterly the exer- , 
cise of csivil power, must needs deprive the heads and mas- ^ 
ters in' the same colleges of all such authority as now they 
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exercise, either at home, by punishing the faults of those, 
who not as children to their parents by the law of Nature, 
but altogether by civil authority, are subject unto them, or 
abroad, by keeping courts amongst their tenants. Your 
laws making permanent inequality amongst ministers a thing 
repugnant to the Word of God enforce those colleges, the 
seniors whereof are all or any part of them ministers under 
the government of a master in the same vocation, to choose 
as oft as they meet together a new president For if so ye 
judge it necessary to do in synods, for the avoiding of per- 
manent inequality amongst ministers, the same cause must 
needs even in these collegiate assemblies enforce the like. 
Except peradventure ye mean to avoid all such absurdities, 
by dissolving those corporations, and by bringing the Uni- 
versities unto the form of the school of Geneva. Which 
thing men the rather are inclined to look for, inasmuch as 
the ministry, whereinto their founders with singular provi- 
dence have by the same statutes appointed them necessarily 
to enter at a certain time, your laws bind them much more 
necessarily to forbear, till some parish abroad call for them. 
Your opinion concerning the law civil is, that the knowledge 
thereof might be spared, as a thing which this land doth not 
need. Professors in that kind being few, ye are the bolder 
to spurn at them, and not to dissemble your minds as con- 
cerning their removal ; in whose studies although myself 
have not much been conversant; nevertheless exceeding 
great cause I see there is to wish that thereunto more en- 
couragement were given, as well for the singular treasures of 
wisdom therein contained, as also for the great use we have 
thereof both in decision of certain kinds of causes arising 
daily within ourselves, and especially for commerce with 
nations abroad, whereunto that knowledge is most requisite. 
The reasons wherewith ye would persuade that Scripture Is 
the only rule to frame all our actions by, are in every respect 
as effectual for proof that the same is the only law whereby 
to determine all our civil controversies. And then what 
doth let, but that as those men may have their desire, who 
frankly broach it already that the work of reformation will 
never be perfect, till the law of Jesus Christ be received 
alone ; so pleaders and counsellors may bring their books of 
the common law, and bestow them as the students of curious 
and needless arts did theirs in the apostles' time I I leave 
them to scan how far those words of yours may reach, where- 
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in ye declare that whereas now many houses lie waste 
through inordinate suits of law, " This one thing will show the 
excellency of discipline for the wealth of the realm, and 
quiet of subjects, that the Church is to censure such a party 
who is apparently troublesonie and contentious, and without 
reasonable cause upon a mere will and stomach doth vex 
and molest his brother and trouble the country." For mine 
own part I do not see but that it might very well agree with 
your principles, if your discipline were fully planted, even 
to send out your writs of surcease unto all courts of England 
besides, for the most things handled in them. A great deal 
further I might proceed and descend lower. But foras- 
much as against all these and the like difficulties your an- 
swer is, that we ought to search what things are consonant to 
God's will, not which be most for our own ease ; and there- 
fore that your discipline being (for such is your error) the 
absolute commandment of Almighty God, it must be received 
aithough the worl.d by receiving it should be clean turned 
upside down \ herein lieth the greatest danger of all. For 
whereas the name of divine authority is used to countenance 
these things, which are not the commandments of God, but 
your own erroneous collections; on Him ye must father 
whatsoever ye shall afterwards be led, either to do in with- 
standing the adversaries of your cause, or to think in main- 
tenance of your doings. And what this may be, God doth 
know. In such kinds of error, the mind once imagining 
itself to seek the execution of God's will, laboureth forth- 
with to remove both things and persons which any way 
hinder it from taking place \ and in such cases if any strange 
or new thing seem requisite to be done, a strange and new 
opinion concerning the lawfulness thereof, is withal received 
and broached under countenance of divine authority. One 
example herein may serve for many, to show that false opin- 
ions touching the will of God to have things done, are wont 
to bring forth mighty and violent practices against the hind- 
rances of them \ and those practices new opinions more 
pernicious than the first, yea, most extremely sometimes 
opposite to that which the first did seem to intend. Where 
the people took upon them the reformation of the Churcn 
by casting out popish superstition, they having received 
from their pastors a general instruction that whatsoever the 
heavenly Father hath not planted, must be rooted out, pro- 
ceeded in some foreign places so far, that down went ora- 
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tories and the very temples of God themselves. For as they 
chanced to take the compass of their commission stricter or 
larger, so their dealings were accordingly more or less mode- 
rate. Amongst others there sprang up presently one kind 
of men, with whose zeal and forwardness the rest being 
compared, were thought to be marvellous cold and dull. 
These grounding themselves on rules more general ; that 
whatsoever the law of Christ commandeth not, thereof Anti- 
christ is the author ; and that whatsoever Antichrist or his 
adherents did in tho world, the true professors of Christ are 
to undo ; found out many things more than others had done, 
the extirpation whereof was in their conceit as necessary as 
of anything before removed. Hereupon they secretly made 
their doleful complaints everywhere as they went, that albeit 
the world did begin to profess some dislike of that which 
was evil in the kingdom of darkness, yet fruits worthy of a 
true repentance were not seen ; and that if men did repent 
as they ought, they must endeavour to purge the truth of 
all manner of evil, to the end there might follow a new world 
afterward, wherein righteousness only should dwell. Private 
repentance they said must appear by every man's fashioning 
his own life contrary unto the custom and orders of this pre- 
sent world, both in greater things and in less. To this pur- 
pose they had always in their mouths those greater things, 
charity, faith, the true fear of God, the cross, the mortifica- 
tion of the flesh. All their exhortations were to set light of 
the things in this world, to count riches and honours vanity, 
and in token thereof not only to seek neither, but if men 
were possessors of both, even to cast away the one and 
resign the other, that all men might see their unfeigned con- 
version unto Christ. They were solicitors of men to fasts, 
to often meditations of heavenly things, and as it were con- 
ferences in secret with God by prayers, not framed according 
to the frozen manner of the world, but expressing such fer- 
vent desires as might even force God to hearken unto thera. 
Where they found men in diet, attire, furniture of house, or 
any other way observers of civility and decent order, such 
they reproved as being carnally and earthly minded. Every 
word otherwise than severely and sadly uttered, seemed to 
pierce like a sword through them. If any man were plea- 
sant, their manner was presently with sighs to repeat these 
words of our Saviour Christ, "Woe be to you which now 
laugh, for ye shall lament." So great was their delight to 
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be always in trouble, that such as did quietly lead their lives 
they judged of all other men to be in most dangerous case. 
They so much affected to cross the ordinary custom in every- 
thing, that when other men's use was to put on better attire, 
they would be sure to show themselves openly abroad in 
worse : the ordinary names of the days in the week they 
thought it a kind of profaneness to use, and therefore accus- 
tomed themselves to make no other distinction than by- 
numbers, the first, second, third day. From this they pro- 
ceeded unto public reformation, first ecclesiastical, and then 
civil. Touching the former, they boldly avouched, that 
themselves only had the truth, which thing upon peril of 
their lives they would at all times defend ; and that since 
the apostles lived, the same was never before in all points 
sincerely taught. Wherefore that things might again be 
brought to that ancient integrity which Jesus Christ by His 
word requireth, they began to control the ministers of the 
Gospel for attributing so much force and virtue unto the 
Scriptures of God read, whereas the truth was, that when 
the word is said to engender faith in the heart, and to con- 
vert the soul of man, or to work any such spiritual divine 
effect, these speeches are not thereunto appliable as it is 
read or preached, but as it is ingrafted in us by the power of 
the Holy Ghost opening the eyes of our understanding, and 
so revealing the mysteries of God, according to that which 
Jeremiah promised before should be, saying, " I will put my 
law in their inward parts, and I will write it in their hearts." 
The Book of God they notwithstanding for the most part so 
admired, that other disputation against their opinions than 
only by allegation of Scripture they would not hear : besides 
it, they thought no other writings in the world should be 
studied ; insomuch as one of their great prophets exhorting 
them to cast away all respects unto human writings, so far 
to his motion they condescended, that as many as had any 
books save the Holy Bible in their custody, they brought 
and set them publicly on fire. When they and their Bibles 
were alone together, what strange fantastical opinion soever , 
at any time entered into their heads, their use was to think 
the Spirit taught it them. Their frenzies concerning our 
Saviour's incarnation, the state of souls departed, and such 
like, are things needless to be rehearsed. And foras- 
much as they were of the same suite with those of whom the 
Apostle speaketh, saying, " They are stiU learning, but never 
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attain to the knowledge of truth," it was no marvel to see 
them every day broach some new thing, not heard of before. 
Which restless levity they did interpret to be their growing 
to spiritual perfection, and a proceeding from faith to faith. 
The differences amongst them grew by this means in a man- 
ner infinite, so that scarcely was there found anyone of them, 
the forge of whose brain was not possessed . with some 
special mystery. Whereupon, although their mutual conten- 
tions were most fiercely prosecuted amongst themselves, yet 
when they came to defend the cause common to them all 
against the adversaries of their faction, they had ways to lick 
one another whole, the founder in his own persuasion, excus- 
ing The Dear Brethren^ which were not so far enlightened, 
and professing a charitable hope of the mercy of God 
towards them notwithstanding their swerving from Him in 
some things. Their own ministers they highly magnified as 
men whose vocation was from God ; the rest their manner 
was to term disdainfully Scribes and Pharisees, to account 
their calling an humane creature, and to detain the people 
as much as might be from hearing them. As touchiag 
Sacraments — Baptism administered in the Church of Rome 
— they judged to be but an execrable mockery, and no 
baptism, both because the ministers thereof in the papacy 
are wicked idolaters, lewd persons, thieves, and murderers, 
cursed creatures, ignorant beasts ; and also for that to bap- 
tize is a proper action belonging unto none but the Church 
of Christ, whereas Rome is Antichrist's synagogue. The 
custom of using godfathers and godmothers at christenings 
they scorned. Baptizing of infants, although confessed by 
themselves to have been continued even since the very 
apostles' own times, yet they altogether condemned, partly 
because sundry errors are of no less antiquity, and partly 
for that there is no commandment in the Gospel of Christ, 
which sayeth, " Baptize infants," but be contrariwise in saying, 
**Go preach and baptize," doth appoint that the minister of 
baptism shall in that action first administer doctrine, and 
then baptism, as also in saying, " AVhosoever doth believe and 
is baptized," he appointeth that the party to whom baptism is 
admmistered shall first believe, and then be baptized ; to 
the end that believing may go before this sacrament in the 
receiver, no otherwise than preaching in the giver, since 
equally in both, the law of Christ declareth not only what 
things are required, but also in what order they are required. 
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The Eucharist they received (pretending our Lord and 
Saviour's example) after supper ; and for avoiding all those 
impieties which have been grounded upon the mystical 
words of Christ, *' lliis is my body, This is my blood,'' they 
thought it not safe to mention either body or bloud in that 
sacrament, but rather to abrogate both, and to use no words 
but these, ** Take, eat, declare the death of our Lord ; drink, 
show forth our Lord's death." In rites and ceremonies 
their profession was hatred of all conformity with the Church 
of Rome ; for which cause they would rather endure any 
torment than observe the solemn festivals which others did, 
inasmuch as Antichrist (they said) was the first inventor of 
them. The pretended end of their civil reformation, was 
that Christ might have dominion over all, that all crowns 
and sceptres might be thrown down at His feet, that no other 
might reign over Christian men but He, no regiment keep 
them in awe but His discipline \ amongst them no sword at 
all be carried besides His — the sword of spiritual excommu- 
nication. For this cause they laboured with all their might 
in overturning the seats of magistracy, because Christ hath 
said, *' Kings of Nations;" in abolishing the execution of 
justice, because Christ has said, " Resist not evil;" in forbid- 
ding oaths, the necessary means of judicial trial, because 
Christ has said. Swear not at all; finally, in bringing in 
community of goods, because Christ by his apostles hath 
given the world such example to the end that men might 
excel one another, not in wealth the pillar of secular 
authority, but in virtue. These men at the first were only 
pitied in their error, and not much withstood by any ; the 
great humility, zeal, and devotion which appeared to be in 
them, was in all men's opinion a pledge of their harmless 
meaning. The hardest that men of sound understanding 
conceived of them was but this, **0 quam honesta voluntate 
miseri erant ? " With how good a meaning these poor souls 
do evil. Luther made request unto Frederick Duke of 
Saxony, that within his dominion they might be favourably 
dealt with and spared, for that (their error exempted) they 
seemed otherwise right good men; by means of which 
merciful toleration they gathered strength, much more than 
was safe for the state of the commonwealth wherein they 
lived. They had their secret corner-meetings and assemblies 
in the night ; the people flocked unto them by thousands. 
The means whereby they both allured and retained so great 
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multitudes were most effectual ; — First, a wonderful show of 
zeal towards God, wherewith they seemed to be even rapt 
in everything they spake ; secondly, a hatred of sin, and a 
singular love of integrity, which men did think to be much 
more than ordinary in them, by reason of the custom which 
they had to fill the ears of the people with invectives against 
their authorized guides as well spiritual as civil ; thirdly, the 
bountiful relief wherewith they eased the broken estate of 
such needy creatures as were in that respect the more apt 
to be drawn away ; fourthly, a tender compassion which • 
they were thought to take upon the miseries of the common 
sort, over whose heads their manner was even to pour down 
showers of tears in complaining that no respect was had 
unto them, that their goods were devoured by wicked cor- 
morants, their persons had in contempt, all liberty both 
temporal and spiritual taken from them, that it was high 
time for God now to hear their groans, and to send them 
deliverance : lastly, a cunning slight which they had to 
stroke and smooth-up the minds of their followers, as well 
by appropriating unto them all the favourable titles, the 
good words, and the gracious promises in Scripture ; as also 
by casting the contrary always on the heads of such as were 
severed from that retinue. Whereupon, the people s common 
acclamation unto such deceivers was — These are verily the 
men of God ; these are His true and sincere prophets ; if 
any such prophet or man of God did suft'er by order of law 
condign and deserved punishment \ were it for felony, 
rebellion, murder, or what else, the people (so strangely were 
their hearts enchanted), as though blessed Saint Stephen had 
been again martyred, did lament that God took away His 
most dear servants from them. In all these things being 
fully persuaded, that what they did, it was obedience to the 
will of God, and that all men should do the like, there re- 
mained after speculation practice, whereby the whole world 
thereunto (if it were possible) might be framed. This they 
saw could not be done, but with mighty opposition and re- 
sistance j against which to strengthen themselves, they se- 
cretly entered into a league of association. And peradven- 
ture considering, that although they were many, yet long wars 
would in time waste them out, they began to think whether 
it might not be that God would have them do for their 
speedy and mighty increase — the same which sometime 
God's own chosen people, the people of Israel did. Glad 
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and fain they were to have it so : which very desire was 
itself apt to breed both an opinion of possibiHty, and a 
willingness to gather arguments of likelihood that so God 
himself would have it. Nothing more clear unto their seem- 
ing, than that a New Jerusalem being often spoken of in 
Scripture, they undoubtedly were themselves that New Jeru- 
salem, and the old did by way of a certain figurative resem- 
blance signify what ihey should both be and do. Here they 
drew in a sea of matter, by applying all things unto theii 
own company, which are anywhere spoken concerning divine 
favours and benefits bestowed upon the old commonwealth 
of Israel ; concluding that as Israel was delivered out of 
Egypt, so they spiritually out of the Egypt of this world's 
servile thraldom unto sin and superstition. As Israel was to 
root out the idolatrous nations, and to plant instead of them 
a people which feared God, so the same Lord's goodwill and 
pleasure was now, that these new Israelites should, under the 
conduct of other Joshuas, Samsons, and Gideons, perform 
a work no less miraculous in casting-out violently the wicked 
from the earth, and establishing the kingdom of Christ with 
perfect liberty ; and therefore as the cause why the children 
of Israel took unto one man many wives, might be lest the 
casualties of war should any way hinder the promise of God 
concerning their multitude from taking effect in them ; so it 
was not unlike that for the necessary propagation of Christ's 
Kingdom under the Gospel, the Lord was content to allow 
as much. Now, whatsoever they did in such sort collect 
out of Scripture, when they came to justify or persuade it 
unto others, all was the Heavenly Father's appointment, his 
commandment, his will and charge. Which thing is the very 
point, in regard whereof I have gathered this declaration. 
For my purpose herein is to show, that when the minds of men . 
are once erroneously persuaded, that it is the will ofGod to 
have those things done which they fancy, their opinions 
are as thorns in their sides, never suffering them to take rest 
till they have brought their speculations into practice — the 
lets and impediments of which practice their restless desire 
and study to remove, leadeth them every day forth by the 
band into other more dangerous opinions, sometimes quite 
and clean contrary to their first pretended meanings ; so as 
what will grow out of such errors as go masked under the 
cloak of divine authority — impossible it is that ever the wit 
of man should imagine — till time have brought forth the 
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fruits of them ; for which cause it behoveth wisdom to fear 
the sequels thereof, even beyond all apparent cause of fear. 
These men in whose mouths, at the first, sounded nothing 
but only mortification Cf the flesh, were come at the length 
to think they might lawfully have their six or seven wives 
apiece ; they which at the first thought judgment and justice 
itself to be merciless cruelty, accounted at the length their 
Own hands sanctified with being imbrued in Christian blood ; 
'■ — they who at the first were wont to beat down all dominion, 
and to urge against poor constables, kings of nations, had 
at the length both consuls and kings of their own erection 
amongst themselves. Finally, they which could not brook 
at the first that any man should seek, no, not by law,' the 
recovery of goods injuriously taken or withheld from him, 
were grown at the last to think they could not offer 
unto God more acceptable sacrifice than by turning 
their adversaries clean out of house and home, and by 
enriching themselves with all kind of spoil and pil- 
lage, which thing being laid to their charge they had 
in a readiness their answer, that now the time was come 
when, according to our Saviour's promise, the meek ones 
must inherit the earth, and that their tide hereunto was the 
same which the righteous Israelites had unto the goods of 
the wicked Egyptians. Wherefore, since the world hath had 
in these men so fresh experience how dangerous such active 
errors are, it must not offend you though touching the sequel 
of your present mispersuasions much more be doubted than 
your own intents and purposes do happily aim at. And yet 
your words already are somewhat, when ye affirm that your 
pastors, doctors, elders, and deacons ought to be in this 
Church of England whether Her Majesty and our State will 
or no. When for the animating of your confederates ye 
publish the musters which ye have made of your own bands, 
and proclaim them to amount I know not to how many 
thousands 3 when ye threaten that since neither your suits 
to the Parliament, nor supplications to our Convocation 
House, neither your defences by writing, nor challenges of 
disputation in behalf of that cause are able to prevail, we 
must blame ourselves if to bring in discipline some such 
means hereafter be used as shall cause all our hearts toi 
ache. That things doubtful are to be considered in the 
better part, is a principle not safe to be followed in matters 
concerning the public state of a commonwealth. But how- 
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soever these and the like speeches be accounted as arrows 
idly shot at random, without either eye had to any mark, or 
regard to their lighting-place, hath not your longing desire 
for the practice of your discipline brought the matter already 
unto this demurrer amongst you, whether the people and j 
their godly pastors that way affected ought not to make " 
separation from the rest, and to begin the exercise of disci- 
pline without the licence of civil powers, which licence they 
have sought for and are not heard ? Upon which question, 
as ye have now divided yourselves, the warier sort of you 
taking the one part, and the forwarder in zeal the other, so 
in case these earnest ones should prevail, what other sequel 
can any wise man imagine but this, that having first resolved 
that attempts for discipline without superiors are lawful, it 
will follow in the next place^ to be disputed what may be 
attempted against superiors which will not have the sceptre 
of that discipline to rule over them. Yea, even by you 
which have stayed yourselves frpm running headlong with 
the other sort, somewhat, notwithstanding, there hath been 
done without the leave or liking of your lawful superiors for 
the exercise of a part of your discipline amongst the clergy 
thereunto addicted. And lest examination of principal 
parties therein should bring those things to light which 
might hinder, and let your proceedings, behold for a bar 
against that impediment one opinion ye have newly added 
unto the rest, even upon this occasion, an opinion to exempt 
you from taking oaths, which may turn to the molestation of 
your brethren in that cause. The next neighbour opinion 
whereunto, when occasion requireth, may follow for dispen- 
sation with oaths already taken, if they afterwards be found 
to import a necessity of detecting ought which may bring 
such good men into trouble and damage, whatsoever the 
cause be. O merciful God ! what man's wit is there able to 
sound the depth of those dangerous and fearful evils, where- 
into our weak and impotent nature is inclinable to sink 
itself rather than to show an acknowledgment of error in 
that which once we have unadvisedly taken upon us to 
defend against the stream, as it were, of a contrary public 
resolution ? Wherefore, if we anything respect their error, 
who, being persuaded even as ye are, have gone further 
upon that persuasion than ye allow, if we regard the present 
state of the highest governor placed over us, if the quality 
and disposition of our nobles, if the orders and laws of our 
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famous universities, if the profession of the civil, or the 
practice of the common law amongst us, if the mischiefs 
whereinto, even before our eyes, so many others have fallen 
headlong from no less plausible and fair beginnings than 
yours are : there is in every of these considerations most 
just cause to fear, lest our hastiness to embrace a thing of 
so perilous consequence should cause posterity to feel those 
evils which as yet are more easy for us to prevent than they 
would be for them to remedy. 

9. The best and safest way for you, therefore, my dear 
brethren, is to all your deeds past to a new reckoning, to 
re-examine the cause ye have taken in hand, and to try it 
even point by point, argument by argument, with all the 
diligent exactness ye can, to lay aside the gall of that 
bitterness wherein your minds have hitherto over-abounded, 
and with meekness to search the truth. Think, ye are men, 
deem it not impossible for you to err ; sift impartially your 
own hearts whether it be force of reason or vehemence of ) 
affection which hath bred, and still doth feed these opinions 
in you. If truth do anywhere manifest itself seek not to 
smother it with glossing delusion, acknowledge the greatness 
thereof, and think it your best victory when the same doth 
prevail over you. 

That ye have been earnest in speaking or writing again 
and again the contrary way should be no blemish or discredit 
at all unto you. Amongst so many so huge volumes as the 
infinite pains of St. Augustine have brought forth, what one 
hath gotten him greater love, commendation and honour 
than the book wherein he carefully collecteth his own over- 
sights and sincerely condemneth them ? Many speeches 
there' are of Job, whereby his wisdom and other virtues 
may appear, but the glory of an ingenuous mind he hath 
purchased by these words only, " Behold I will lay mine hand 
on my mouth ; I have spoken once, yet will I not therefore 
maintain argument ; yea, twice, howbeit for that cause 
further I will not proceed." Far more comfort it were for 
us, so small is the joy we take in these strifes, to labour 
under the same yoke, as men that look for the same eternal 
reward of their labours, to be enjoyed with you in bands of 
Indissoluble love and amity, to live as if our persons being 
many our souls were but one, rather in such dismembered 
sort to spend our few and wretched days in a tedious 
prosecuting of wearisome contentions, the end whereof, if 
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they have not some speedy end, will be heavy even on both ^ i 
sides. Brought already we are even to that estate which 
Gregory Nazianzen mournfully describeth, saying : 

" My mind leadeth me (since there is no other remedy) to 
fly and to convey myself into some corner out of sight, where 
I may escape from this cloudy tempest of maliciousness, 
whereby all parts are entered into a deadly war amongst 
themselves, and that little remnant of love which was is now 
consumed to nothing. The only godliness we glory in is to 
find out somewhat whereby we may judge others to be un- 
godly. Each other's faults we observe as matter of expro- I 
bation and not of grief. By these means we are grown 
hateful in the eyes of the heathens themselves, and (which 
woundeth us the more deeply) able we are not to deny but 
that we have deserved their hatred. With the better sort of 
our own our fame and credit is clean lost. The less we are 
to maryel if they judge vilely of us, who although we did 
well would hardly allow thereof. On our backs they also 
build that are lewd, and what we object one against another 
the same they use to the utter scorn and disgrace of us alL 
This we have gained by our mutual home dissensions. This 
we are worthily rewarded with, which are more forward to 
strive than becometh men of virtuous and mild disposition.*' 
But our trust in the Almighty is that with us contentions are 
now at their highest float, and that the day will come (for 
what cause of despair is there) when the passions of former 
enmity being allayed, we shall with ten times redoubled 
tokens of our unfeignedly reconciled love show ourselves 
each towards other the same, which Joseph and the brethren 
of Joseph were at the time of their interview in Egypt 
Our comfortable expectation and most thirsty desire, where- 
of what man soever amongst you shall anyway help to 
satisfy (as we truly hope there is no one amongst you but 
some way or other will) the blessings of the God of peace, 
both in this world and in the world to come, be upon him 
more than the stars of the firmament in number^ 
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Vat 3f irat Kooft. 

1. The cause of writing this general discourse concerning laws. 

2. Of that law which God from before the beginning hath set for 

Himself to do all things by. 

3. The law which natural agents observe, and their necessary maimer 

of keeping it. 

4. The law which the Angels of God obey. 

5. The law whereby man is in his actions directed to the imitation of 

God. 

6. Men's first beginning to understand that law. ^ 

7. Of man's will, which ii the first thing that laws of action are made^ 

to guide. 

8. Of the natural finding out of laws by the light of reason to guide 

tlie will unto that which is good. 

9. Of the benefit of keeping that law which reason teacheth. 

10. How reason doth lead men unto the making of human laws where- 

by politic societies are governed, and to agreement about laws 
whereby the fellowship or communion of independent societies 
standeth, 

11. Wherefore God hath by Scripture further made known" such super- 

natural laws as do serve for men's direction. 

12. The cause why so many natural or rational laws are set down in 

Holy Scripture. 

13. The benefit of having divine laws written. 

14. The sufficiency of Scripture unto the end for which it was instituted. 

15. Of laws positive contained in Scripture, the mutability of certain of 

them, and the general use of Scripture. 

16. A conclusion, showing how all this belongeth to the cause in question. 

He that goeth about to persuade a multitude that they are - 
not so well governed as they ought to be, shall never want 
attentive and favourable hearers, because they know the 
manifold defects whereunto every kind of regiment is sub- 
ject, but the secret lets and difficulties, which in public 
proceedings are innumerable and inevitable, they have not 
ordinarily the judgment to consider. I And because such as 
openly reprove supposed disorders ^f state are taken for 
principal friends to the common benefit of all, and for men 
that carry singular freedom of mind, under this fair and 
plausible colour, whatsoever they utter passes for good and 
current. That which wanteth in the weight of their speech 
is supplied by the aptness of men's minds to accept and 
believe it. Whereas, on the other side, if we maintain 
things that are established, we have not only to strive with a 
number of heavy prejudices deeply rooted in the hearts of 
men who think that herein we serve the time, and speak in 
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favour of the present state, because thereby we eitlier hold 
or seek preferment ; but also to bear such exceptions as 
minds so averted beforehand usually! take against that which 
they are loth should be poured int< 3 them. Albeit, there- 
fore, much of that we are to speak i] 1 this present cause may 
seem to a number perhaps tedious, perhaps obscure, dark, 
and intricate (for many talk of the truth which never 
sounded the depth from whence it springeth, and, therefore, 
when they are led thereunto th^y 4 re soon weary, as men 
drawn from those beaten paths wh(jrewith they have been 
inured), yet this may not so far prevail as to cut off that 
which the matter itself requireth, howsoever the nice humour 
of some be therewith pleased or no, They unto whom we"] 
shall seem tedious, are in no wise injured by us, because it | 
is in their own hands to spare thati labour which they are j 
not willing to endure. And if any complain of obscurity,* 
they must consider that in these matters it cometh no 
otherwise to pass, than in sundry the works both of art and 
also of nature, where that which Ijiath greatest force in the 
very things we see, is, notwithstanding, itself oftentimes 
not seen. The stateliness of house^, the goodliness of trees, 
when we behold them delighteth the eye, but that foundation 
which beareth up the one, that root which ministereth unto 
the other nourishment and life, is in the bosom of the earth 
concealed ; and if there be at any: time occasion to search 
into it, such labour is then more necessary than pleasant, both 
to them which undertake it, and ^ for the lookers-on. In 
like manner the use and benefit <of good laws, all that live 
under them may enjoy with delight and comfort, albeit the 
grounds and first original causes from whence they have 
sprung be unknown as to the greatest part of men they are. . 
But when they who withdraw their obedience, pretend that s 
the laws which they should obey are corrupt and vicious, 
for better examination of their quality, it behoveth the very 
foundation and root, the highe'st well-spring and fountain of 
them to be discovered. Which, because we are not often- 
times accustomed to do, when we do it the pains we take 
are more needful a great deal than acceptable, and the 
matters which we handle seem, by reason of newness 
(till the mind grow better acquainted with them), dark, 
intricate, and unfamiliar. For as much help whereof as may 
be in this case, I have endeavoured throughout the body 
of thip whole discourse, that every former part might give 
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Strength unto all that] follow, and every later * bring some 
light unto all before. \2>o that if the judgments of men do 
but hold themselves i»^a suspense as touching these first 



more general meditalio 
the rest that ensue, wh 



hi. 



ns, till in order they have perused 
|at may seem dark at the first will 






^ftervvards1)e found mo4i,re plain even as the latter particular 
decisions will appear, IJ i doubt Mt, more strong when the 
other have been readv before. /The laws of the Church, 
whereby for so many ag|%s lo^'^^^her we have been guided in 
the exercise of Christiart' religion and the service of the true 
God, our rites, customs,lo and orders of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, are called in que? stion j/we are accused as men that 
will not have Christ Jiesus to rule over them, but have 
wilfully cast His statutefis behind their backs, hating to be 
reformed, and made subjii^ct unto the sceptre of His discipline. 
Behold, therefore, we ofcfer the laws whereby we live unto 
the general trial and judbgrnent of the whole world, heartily 
beseeching Almighty Go'd, whom we desire to serve accord- 
ing to His own will, that both we and others (all kind of 
partial affection being c dean laid aside) may have eyes to 
see, and hearts to embra^^ce the things that in His sight are 
most acceptable. . And [because the point about which we 
strive is the quality of o^ir laws, our first entrance hereinto 
cannot better be madei than with consideration ofljthe 
jiature o^ l^w ip gfinpral, and of that law which giveth life 
"unto all the rest which a^'re commendable, just, and good, 
* a^mely^JheLJaw-whereby the Eternal Himself doth worL 
Proceeding" from hence to the law, first of nature," then of 
Scripture, we shall have the easier access unto those things 
which come after to be debated, concerning the particular 
cause and question which! we have in hand. 

2. All things that are, fiave some operation not violent or 

casual. Neither doth anything ever begin to exercise the 

same without some foreconceived end for which it worketh. 

And the end which it worketh for is not obtained unless 

the work be also fit t© obtain it by. For unto every end 

Tevery operation will not serve. Tha t which doth assign 

. nni-n (^^rh thjpg thfi J^iud, that which doth moderatejthe 

'-' loififi -5Jli -powery that-which doth appoint the forfn~~and 

- measure oLworking the 5anie, we term a law^ So tKat no 

certain end could ever be attained "unless the actions 

whereby it is attained were regular, that is to say, made 

suitable, fit, and correspondent unto their ,end by Y^ome 
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Jean on rule or law. Which thing doth first take place in the 
works even of God himself.X)\.ll things therefore do work after 
a sort according to law ; all other things according to a law 
whereof some superiors unto whom they are subject is ^ 
author ; only the works and operations of God have Him / 
both for their worker and for the law whereby they are 
wrought. The being of God ia ^ ^^"^^ <^f law tn His lynrk.. 

for that perfection which God is, giveth perfection to, 

that ^e doth. Those natural, necessary, and internal opera- 
[ions of (jodj^the generation of the Son, the proceeding of 
the Spirit, are without the compass of my present intent, 
which is to touch only such operations as have their begin- 
ning and being by a voluntary purpose, wherewith God hath 
eternally decreed when and how they should be. Which \ 
eternal decree is that we term an eternal law. CPangerous 
it were for the feeble brain of man to wade far into the^ -If^' 
doings of the Most High, whom although to know be life, 
and joy to make mention of His name, yet our soundest 
knowledge is, to know that we know Him not as indeed He 
is, neither can know Him \ and our safest eloquence concern- 
ing Him is our silence when we confess without confession 
that His glory is inexplicable, His greatness above our 
capacity and reach. He is above and we upon earth, there- 
fore it l3ehoveth our words to be wary and few. Our God is 
One, or, rather, very Oneness, and mere unity having nothing 
but itself in itself, and not consisting (as all tilings do ? 
besides God) of many things. In which essential unity of 
God, a Trinity personal nevertheless subsisteth, after a 
manner far exceeding the possibility of man's conceit. The 
works which outwardly are of God, they are in such sort of 
Him being one that each person hath in them somewhat 
peculiar and proper. For, being three, and they all sub- 
sisting in the essence of one deity, from the Father by the 
Son through the Spirit all things are. That which the Son 
doth here of the Father, and which the Spirit doth receive 
of the Father and the Son, the same we have at the hands 
of the Spirit, as being the last and therefore the nearest unto 
us in order, although in power the same with the secon^ ^ 
and the first. The wise and learned, among the very/ 
heathens themselves, have all acknowledged some first cause, • 
whereupon originally the being of all things dependeth. 
Neither have they otherwise spoken of that cause than as 
an agent, which, knowing what and why it worketh, obser- 
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cg^non rule or law. Which Jhing doth first take place in the 
works even of God himself.i'AlI things therefore do work after 
a sort according to law ; all other things according to a law 
whereof some superiors unto whom they are subject is ^ 
author ; only the works and operations of God have Him Jf 
both lor their worker and for the law whereby they are 
wrought. The being of God is a kind of law to His work- 
Tnty , ; for that perfection which God is, giveth perfection to 
that IJe doth. Those natural, necessary, and internal opera- 
Tions of God, the generation of the Son, the proceeding of 
the Spirit, are without the compass of my present intent, 
which is to touch only such operations as have their begin- 
ning and being by a voluntary purpose, wherewith God hath 
eternally decreed when and how they should be. Which ■ 
eternal decree is that we term an eternal law. (j)angerous 
it were for the feeble brain of man to wade far into the/ '''' ' 
doings of the Most Higli, whom although to know be life, 
and joy to make mention of His name, yet our soundest 
knowledge is, to know that we know Him not as indeed He 
is, neither can know Him ; and our safest eloquence concern- 
ing Him is our silence when we confess without confession 
that His glory is inexplicable. His greatness above our 
capacity and reach. He is above and we upon earth, there- 
fore it behoveth our words to be wary and few. Our God is 
One, or, rather, very Oneness, and mere unity having nothing 
but itself in itself, and not consisting (as all things do 
besides God) of many things. In which essential unity of 
God, a Trinity personal nevertheless subsisteth, after a 
manner far exceeding the possibility of man's conceit. The 
works which outwardly are of God, they are in such sort of 
Him being one that each person hath in them somewhat 
-peculiar and proper. For, being three, and they all sub- 
mdng in the essence of one deity, from the Father by the 
Son ttrongh the Spirit all things are. That which the Son 
doth here of the Father, and which the Spirit doth receive 
of the Father and the Son, the same we have at the hands 
of the- Spirit, as being the last and therefore the nearest unto 
■ nt ift ixdery although in power the same with the second ^ 
aa&i|ie fint T^e wise and learned, among the very' 
* tiiemselves, have ail acknowledged some first cause, 

tK originally the being of all things depend eth. 
e they odierwise spoken of that cause than as 
hich| knowing what and why it worketh, obser- 
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veth in working a most exact order or law. Thus much is 
signified by tha't which Homer mentioneth Atos 3' cVcXetcro 
/3ovXi7. Thus much acknowledged by Mercurius Trisme- 

gistUS. "Yqv ftavra Kotr/JLOv ejroirjQ-eu 6 di]fuovpy6s 6v x^P^'*''» oX\a 

Xoy^. Thus much confessed by Anaxagoras and Plato, terming 
the Maker of the world an Intellectual Worker. Finally, 
the Stoics, although imagining the first cause of all things to 
be fire, held nevertheless that the same fire having art, did 
65^ /SaSiicH/ cTTi y€vi(T€i Koa-fiov. They all confess, therefore, 
in the working of that first cause, that counsel is used, rea- 
son followed, away observed, that is to say, constant order 1 

^ and law is kept whereof itself must needs be author unto 
itself. Otherwise it should have some worthier and higher 
to direct it, and so could not itself be the first. Being the 
first, it can have , no other than itself to be the author of 
that law which it willingly worfeth by. <^<^d, thff^'^^f^rf^, _k^ 
a law both to Himse lf and to all other things besides. 
To Himself rie is a Taw in all those things whereof our 
Saviour speaketh, saying, " My Father worketh as yet, so 
!•" God w orketh nothing witho ut cause. All those things | 
which are done by Him, have some end for which they are 
done ; a nd the end for which they are done i^ AiJJSSfiiP -^ ' 
■I-Ii5,wi.]] tn dolb^tfft.-' His will haa not mclinea to create 
woman, but that He saw it could not be well if she were 
not created. JVon est bonum, ^* It is not good man 
should be alone.'* Therefore, let us make an helper 
for him. That and nothing else is done by God, which 

^ to leave undone were not so good. If, therefore, it 
be demanded why God, having power and ability in- 
finite, the effects notwithstanding of that power are all 

' so limited as we see they are : the reason hereof is, the 

end which He hath proposed, and the law wher eby 

-^^ His wisdom hath ^tinted., the effects ofTEs power— ia 

^^ such sort that it doth not work iiiiuiitfily but CQirer 

' .spondently ujjto that end for which it worketlj^ even all 
things xpv^^^i in most decent and comely sort, all things 
in measure, number and weight. ^The general end of 
I God's external working is the exercise of His most glorious 
and most abundant virtue, which abundance doth show 
itself in variety, and for that cause this variety is oftentimes 
in Scripture expressed by the name of riches. The Lord. 
hath made all things for His own sake. Not that anything 
is made to be beneficial unto Him, but all things for ftim 
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to show beneficence and grace in thern^ The particular 
drift of every act .proceeding externally from God we are 
riot able to discern, and therefore cannot always give the 
proper and certain reason of His works. Howbeir, un-**! 
doubtedly a proper and certain reason there is of every * 
finite work of God, inasmuch as there is a law imposed t 
upon it, which if there were not it should be infinite, even^ 
as the worker Hjuiself is. They err, therefore, who think 
that of the will of God to do this or that there is no reason 
besides His will. Many times no reason known to us ; 
but that there is no reason thereof I judge it most un- 
reasonable to imagine, inasmuch as He worketh all things Kara 
TTjv 0ov\rjp Tov $€\r,^aTos avTov, not only according to His own ^ 
will, but the c ounsel o f His own will. And whatsoever is 
done with COtrflSeToFwise resolution hath of necessity some 
reason why it should bs done, albeit that reason be to us 
in some things so secret that it forceth the wit of man to 
stand, as the blessed Apostle himself doth, amazed thereat. 
** O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable are His judg- 
ments ! " &c. That law eternal which God himself hath 
made to Himself, and thereby worketh all things whereof 
He is the cause and author; that law in the admirable 
frame whereof shineth with most perfect beauty the coun- 
tenance of that wisdom which hath testified concerning 
herself, " The Lord possessed me in the beginning of His 
way, even before His works of old I was set up ; " that 
law which hath been the pattern to make and is the card 
to guide the world by ; that law which hath been of God 
and with God everlastingly ; that law the author and ob- 
server whereof is one only God to be blessed for ever — 
how should either men or angels be able perfectly to 
behold ? The book of this law we are neither able nor worthy . 
to open and look into. That little thereof which we darkly 
apprehend we admire; the rest, with religious ignorance, 
we humbly and meekly adore. Seeing, therefore, that 
ac<^rding to this law He worketh of whom, through whom, ■ 
and for whom are all things, although there seem unto us 
confusion and disorder in the affairs of this present world — • 
Tamen quoniam ho7ius mujidum rector temperate rectc ficti r 
cuncta ne dubiteS'--l.c\. no man doubt but that everything is 
well •*ipne, because the world is ruled by so^ good a guide, 
aSTtoihsgresseth not His own law, than which nothing can 
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be more absolute, perfect^ and just. Thp law whereby H<^_ 
worketh is eternal, a nd_Jherefore can have no sl!6irfc.or 
<plour ot muiabiIIly7^or which*" cause a part ot tnat law 
being opehM lu llie promises which God hath made (because 
His promises are nothing else but declarations what God ^ 
will do for the good of men), touching those promises the 
Apostle hath witnessed, that God may as possibly deny | 
/Himself and not be God as fail to perform them. And 
concerning the counsel of God, he termeth it likewise a thing 
unchangeable ; the counsel of God, and that law of God 
whereof now we speak, being one. Nor is the freedom of 
the will of God any whit abated, let, or hindered by means 
of this, because the imposition of this law upon Himself is 
His own free and voluntary act. This law, therefore, we 
may name eternal, being that order which God before aU 
ages hath set down with Himself for Himself to do all 
things by. 

'^ I am not ignorant that by law eternal the learned for 
the most part do understand the order, not which God hath • 
eternally purposed Himself in all His works to observe, but 
rather that which with Himself He hath set down as ex- 
pedient to be kept by all His creatures according to the 
several condition wherewith He hath endued them. They 
who thus are accustomed to speak apply the name of law 
unto that only rule of working which superior authority 
imposeth, whereas we, somewhat more enlarging the sense 
thereof, term any kind of riile or canon whereby actions 
- are framed.^ laj»^ Now that law which, as it is laid up in 
the bosom of God, they call eternal, receiveth, according 
unto the different kind of things which are subject unto/it, 
different and sundry kinds of names. Tiat part of it which 
flrdereth natural agents we call usually Nature's law; that which 
angels do clearly behold, and without any swerving observe, 
is a law celestial and heavenly. The law of reason, that 
which bindeth creatures reasonable in this world, and with 
which by reason they may most plainly perceive themselves 
bound ; that which bindeth them, and is not known but by 
special rev elation fro m God, Divine Jaw ; -hurnan ia5K^.that 
whicli out ot' the law" eitlier of reason or of God, men 

robably gathering to be expedient, they make it a law*j 
All things, therefore, which are as they ought to be 
conformed unto this second law eternal, and even thi 
things which to this eternal law are not confornx»i^i^ 
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notwithstanding in some sort ordered by the first eternal 
law.y For what good or evil is there under the sun, what 
_ correspondent or repugnant unto the law which God 
hath imposed upon His creatures, but in or upon it God 
doth work according to tiie law which Himself hath 
eternally purposed to keep, that is to say, the first law 
— eternal ? So that a two-fold law eternal being thus made, 
it is not hard to conceive how they both take place in all 
things. Wherefore to come to the law of nature, albeit \/ 
thereby we sometimes mean that manner of working which 
God hath set for each created thing to keep ; yet, forasmuch 
as those things are termed most properly na tural agents 
w hich keep the law of their kind unwittipgl^, as the heavens 
and elements of the world, which can do no otherwise than 
they do ; and forasmuch as we give^unto intellectual natures 
the name of voluntary "agents,"" that" so' we" may dfstinguish 
fliem ftoiu the other * expedient it will be that we sever ^ the \ . 
j aw ftf nflfnrf^ nhser v pH h y 4he^ One from that which the^ jj) 
ot her is lied unto . Touching the former, their strict 
keepmg of one tenure, statute and law is spoken of by all, 
but hath in it more than men have as yet attained to know, 
or perhaps ever shall attain, seeing the travail of wading 
herein is given of Gfod to the sons of men, that perceiving 
how much the least thing in the world hath in it more than 
the wisest are able to reach unto, they may by this means 
learn humility. Moses, in describing the work of creation, 
attributeth speech unto God : " God said. Let there be 
light ; let there be a firmament ; let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together into one place ; let the earth 
bring forth; let there be lights in the firmament of 
heaven." Was this only the intent of Moses, to signify the 
infinite greatness of God's power by the easiness of His 
accomplishing such effects without travail, pain, or labour ? 
Surely it seemeth that Moses had herein besides this a 
further purpose, namely, first to teach that God did not 
work as a necessary but a voluntary agent, intending before- 
hand and decreeing with Himself that which did outwardly 
proceed from Him ; secondly, to show that God did then 
institute a law natural to be observed by creatures, and 
therefore, according to the manner of laws, the institution 
thereof is described as being established by solemn in- 
junction. His commanding those thing^^ to b^ '^Vvv^ "sx^^ 
and to be in such sort as they are, to kee^ \)cvaX X^xvxix^ "^xA. 
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/ course which they do, importeth the establishment of 
V nature's law. ijlhis world's first creation, and the pre- 
servation since of things created, what is it but only so far 
forth a manifestation by execution what the eternal law of 
God is concerning things natural]? And as it cometh to 
pass in a kingdom rightly ordered, that after a law is once 
published it presently takes effect far and wide, all states 
framing themselves thereunto, even so let us think it fareth 
in the natural course of the world. ( Since the time that 
God did first proclaim the edicts of His law upon it, heaven 
and earth have barkened unto His voice, and their labour 
hath been to do His will. He made a law for the rain, 
He gave His decree unto the sea that the waters should not 
'^pass His commandment. ^Now if nature should intermit 
her course, and leave altogether, though it were but for a 
while, the observation of her own laws ; if those principal 
and mother elements of the world whereof all things in this 
lower world are made should lose the qualities which now 
they have ; if the frame of that heavenly arch erected over 
our heads should loosen and dissolve itself; if celestial 
spheres should forget their wonted motions and by irregular 
volubility turn themselves any way as it might happen ; if 
the prince of the lights of heaven, which now as a giant doth 
run his unwearied course, should as it were, through a 
languishing faintness, begin to stand and to rest himself; 
if the moon should wander from her beaten way, the times 
and seasons of the year blend themselves by disordered and 
confused mixture, the winds breathe out their last gasp, the 
clouds yield no rain, the earth be defeated of heavenly in- 
fluence, the fruits of the earth pine away as children at the 
withered breasts of their mother, no longer able to yield 
them relief — what would become of man himself whom 
, jrtiese things now do all serve^ See we not plainly that 
' I obedience of creatures unto the law of nature is the stay of 
' ' f .the whole world \ Notwithstanding, with nature it conieth 
sometimes to pass as with art. Let Phidias have rude and 
obstinate stuff to carve, though his art do that it should, his 
work will lack that beauty which otherwise in fitter matter it 
might have had. He that striketh an instrument with skill 
may cause notwithstanding a very unpleasant sound if the 
string whereon he striketh chance to be uncapable of har- 
mony. In the matter whereof things natural consist, that, 
of Theophrastus taketh place, ttoXI to 6vx liraKovov, ofiBe 
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b€x6fi€voVy much of it is oftentimes such as will by no means 
yield to receive that impression which were best and most 
perfect. W^ich defect in the matter of things natural ihey ^^ 
\ who gave themselves unto the contemplation of nature / 
\ amongst the heathen observed often ; but the true original 1 / 
\ cause thereof, Divine malediction, laid for the sin of man / ^^ 
\iipon these creatures which God hath made for the use of y ^ j 
jman ; this being an article of that saving truth which Gody 
hath revealed unto His Church, was above the reach of their 
merely natural capacity and understanding. But howsoever 
these swervings are now and then incident into the course 
of nature, nevertheless so constantly the laws of nature are 
by natural agents observed that no man denieth but those 
things which nature worketh are wrought either always or for 
the most part after one and the same manner. If here it 
be demanded what that is which keepeth nature in obe- 
dience to her own law, we must have recourse to that 
higher law whereof we have already spoken, and because 
all other laws do thereon depend, from thence we must - 
borrow so much as shall need for brief resolution in this 
point. Although we are not of opinion, therefore, as some 
are, that nature in Working hath before her certain ex- 
emplary draughts or patterns, which, subsisting in the 
bosom of the Highest, and being thence discovered, she 
fixeth her eye upon them, as travellers by sea upon the 
pole-star of the world, and that according thereunto she 
guideth her hand to work by imitation ; although we rather 
embrace the oracle of Hippocrates, that each thing, both in 
small and in great, fjulfilleth the .task which destiny hath set V' 
down, and concerning the manner oF executing and ful- 
fiUing^the same, what they do they know not, yet is it in 

show and appearance a s though they did know wh at they, 

■ do. ariq tfiA tY^^th Iff f^^'^3^ "'^ ""^^ n\on^vry ff.^ fhjnjrgjyhich they 
JVftV nn ; nevertheless, forasmuch as the works of nature 
are no less exact than if she did both behold and study 
how to express some absolute shape or mirror always ^ 
present before her ; yea, such her dexterity and skill ap- 
peareth that no intellectual creature in the world were able 
by capacity to do that which nature doth without capacity 
and knowledge — it cannot be but nature hath some director 
of infinite knowledge to guide her in all her ways. Who 
the guide of nature but only the God of nature? In Him ^ 
we live, move, and are. Those things which nature is said 

c 2 
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to do are by Divine art performed, using nature as an in- 
strument ; nor IS there any sucti art or knowledge Divine in 
nature herself working, but in the guide of nature's work. 
Whereas, therefore, things natural which are not in the 
..-:.. number of voluntary agents (for of smzh only we now speak, 
/^f^r '/ . . /:> • and of no other) do so necessarily observe their certain 

. *y . laws, that as long as they keep those forms which g iv e th enL- 
#V*" " theii. being they cannot possibly be apt or mclinable to do 
^^ '^/.. ^ otherwise than they do, seeing the kinds of their operations 
' . ► ' are both constantly and exactly framed according to the 

several ends for which they serve, they themselves in the 
meanwhile, though doing that which is fit, yet knowing 
neither what they do nor why \ it followeth that all which 
they do in this sort proceedeth originally from some such 
agent as knoweth, appoiuteth, holdeth up, and even actually 
irameth the same. ^The manner of this Divine effi- 
ciency being far above us, we are no more able to con- 
ceive by our reason than creatures unreasonable by their 
sense are able to apprehend after what manner we dispose 
and order the course of our affai^sT^ Only this much is 
discerned, that the natural generation and process of all 
things receiveth order of proceeding from the settled 
stability of Divine understanding. This appointeth unto 
them their kinds of working, the disposition whereof in 
the purity of God's own knowledge and will is rightly termed 
by the name of Providence. The same being referred unto 
the things themselves here disposed by it, was wont by the 
ancient to be called natural destiny. That law the per- 
formance whereof we behold in things natuial, is as it were 
an authentical or an original draught written in the bosom 
^ of God himself ; whose spirit being to execute the same, 
( useth every particular nature, every mere natural agent, 
/ only as an instrument created at the beginning, and ever 
\ since the beginning used to work His own will and pleasure 
\ withal. Nature, therefore, is nothing else but God's instru- 
I ment, in the course whereof Dionysius, perceiving some 
sudden disturbance, is said to have cried out, Aut Deus 
naturce patitur, aut mundi machina dissoluitur^ either God 
doth suffer impediment and is by a greater than Himself 
hindered, or, if that be impossible, then hath He determined 
to make a present dissolution oif the world, the execution 
of that law beginning now to stand still, without which the 
world cannot stand. This workman] whose servitor nature 
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is, being in truth but only one, the heathens imagining to 
be more, gave him in the sky the name of Jupiter, in the 
air the name of Juno, in the water the name of Neptune, 
in the earth the name of Vesta, and sometimes of Ceres, 
the name of Apollo in the sun, in the moon the name of 
Diana, the name of Aeolus and divers others in the winds ; 
and, to conclude, even so many guides of nature they 
dreamed of as they saw there were kinds of things natural 
in the world. These they honoured as having pow^r to 
work or cease accordingly as men deserved of them. But 
unto us there is one only guide of all agents natural, and 
He both the creator and t he worker of all in all, alone to 
be blessed, adored, and honoured by ail for ever. That ; 
which hitherto hath been spoken, concerneth natural agents 
considered in themselves. But we must further remember 
also (which thing to touch in a word shall suffice) that as 
in this respect they have their law, which law directeth 
them in the means whereby they tend to their own per- 
fection. So likewise another law there is which toucheth 
them as they are sociable parts united into one body, a ^ 
law which bmdeth them pa^h^t^ ^^rvfi V"tft others' good, / 

and all to pr^f^r ^Vip prnnH of thf> w^^ftj^ W^X^ ^fW^^^^^^ 

their own particular^ as we plainly see they do when things \ 
natural in that regard forget their ordinary natural wont, \ 
that which is heavy mounting sometimes upwards of its own \ 
accord, and forsaking the centre of the earth, which to itself •' 
is most natural, even as if it did hear itself commanded to 
let go the good it privately wisheth, and to relieve the present 
distress of nature in common. 

4. But now that we may lift up our eyes, as it were, 
from the footstool to the throne of God, and leaving these 
natural consider a little the state of heavenly and divine ^ 
creatures : touching angels, which are spirits immaterial and ^' 
intellectual, the glorious inhabitants of those sacred palaces, 
wliere nothing but light and blessed immortality, no shadow 
of matter for tears, discontentments, griefs, and uncomfort- 
able passions to work upon, but all joy, tranquillity, and 
peace, even for ever and ever doth dwell, as in number and 
order they are huge, mighty, and royal armies ; so likewise 
in perfection of obedience unto that law, which the Highest 
whom they adore, love, and imitate, hath imposed upon 
them such observants they are thereof, that our Saviour 
himself being to set down the perfect idea of that which 
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we are to pray and wish for on earth, did not teach to pray 
or wish for more, than only that here it might be with us 
as with them it is in heaven. God which moveth mere 
natural agents as an efficient only, doth otherwise move 
intellectual creatures, and especially his Holy angels ; for 
beholding the face of God, in admiration of so great 
excellency they all adore Him, and, being rapt with the 
love of His beauty, they cleave inseparably for ever imto 
Him. Desire to resemble Him in goodness, maketh them 
unweariable and even unsatiable in their longings, to do by 
all means all manner good unto all the creatures of God, 
but especially unto the children of men j in the countenance 
of whose nature looking downward they behold themselves 
beneath themselves, even as upward in God, beneath whom 
themselves are, they see that character which is nowhere 
but in themselves and us resembled. Thus far even the 
Paynims have approached, thus far they have seen into 
the doings of the angels of God ; Orpheus confessing that 
the fiery throne of God is attended on by those most 
industrious angels, careful how all things are performed 
amongst men; and the mirror of human wisdom plainly 
teaching that God moveth angels, even as that thing doth 
stir man's heart, which is thereunto presented amiable. 
Angelical actions may therefore be reduced unto these 
three general kinds : first, most delectable love arisin g from 
the visible apprehension of the purity, glory, and beauty of 
God, invisible saving only unto spirits that are pure; 
secondly, adoration, grounded upon the evidence of Ihe 
* greatness of God, on whom they see how all things depend ; 
thirdly, imitation, bred by the presence of His exemplary 
goodness, who ceases not before them daily to fill heaven 
and earth with the rich treasures of most free and un- 
deserved grace. Of angels we are not to consider only 
what they are, and do, in regard of their own being, but 
that also which concemeth them as they are linked into 
a kind of corporation amongst themselves, and of society 
or fellowship with men. Consider angels each of them 
severally in himself, and their law is that which the 
prophet David mentioneth, " All ye his angels praise him." 
Consider the angels of God associated, and their law is 
that which disposeth them as an army, one in order and 
degree above another. Consider finally the angels as 
having with us tliat communion which the Apostle to the 
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Hebrews noteth, and in regard whereof angels have not 
disdained to profess themselves our fellow-servants; from 
hence there springeth up a third law, which bindeth them" 
to works of ministerial employment. Every jof which / 
their several functions are by them performed "with joy. 
A part of the angels of God notwithstanding (we know) 
have fallen, and that their fall hath been through the 
voluntary breach of that law, which did require at their ^ 
hands continuance in the exercise of their high and ad- 
mirable virtue. Impossible it was that ever their will 
should change or incline to remit any part of their duty, 
without some object having force to avert their conceit 
from God and to draw it another way, and that, before 
they attained that high perfection of bliss wherein now 
the elect angels are without possibility of falling. Of any- 
thing more than of God they could not by any means like, 
as long as whatsoever they knew besides God they appre- 
hended it not in itself without dependency uppn God; 
because so long God must needs seem infinitely better 
than anything which they so could apprehend. Things 
beneath them could not in such sort be presented unto 
their eyes, but that therein they must needs see always 
how those things did depend on God. . It seemeth, there- 
fore, that there was noL ^ther wa yjfor angels to sin but ^ • 
bv reflex of their nT^^gr<^fan^inpr ^^p^^ "|^Pingpivpg^ .wh^n, ^ - 

"^fting keld with j^piiratiftn of- their own . sublimity and 
honour, the memory of their subordination unto God, 
and their dependency on Him, was drowned in this conceit ; 

^"whereupon their adoration, love, and imitation of God, 
could not choose but be also interrupted. The fall o f 
angels, therefo re, was pride. Since their fall their prac- 
tices have Been fKe^'cIean contrary unto those beforck 
mentioned. For being dispersed some in the air, some^i 
on the earth, some in the water, some amongst the minerals, , 
dens, and caves that are under the earth, they have by ^ 
all means laboured to effect an universal rebellion against , 
the laws, and, as far as in them lieth, utter destruction of i 
the works of God. These wicked spirits the heathens 
honoured instead of gods, both generally under the name 
of I^i inferiy gods infernal ; and particularly some in 
oracles, some in idols, some as household gods, some as 
nymphs ; in a word, no foul and wicked spirit which was 
not one way or other honoured of men as God, till such 
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time as light appeared in the world and dissolved the 
works of the devil. Thus much, therefore, may suffice for 
angds^i the next unto whom in degree are men. 

5: God alone excepted, who actually and everlastingly 
is whatsoever He may be, and which cannot hereafter be 
that which now He is not, all other things besides are some- 
what in possibility which as yet they are not in aet^^-^^CAjid 
for this cause there is in all things an amjetUe^^ofl^desire, 
whereby they incline to something w)xicntIiey'Tnay*T)e, 
and, when they are it, they shall be more perfect than 
now they are. All which perfections are contained under 
the general name of goodness, ^nd because' th'erg^TTTiol 
in the world anything whereby another may not some way 
be made the more perfect, therefore* all things that are, 
are good. Again, since there can be no goodness desired -^ 
which proQeedeth not from God himself, as from the 
supreme cause of all things, and every effect doth^lUter a 
sort contain, at leastwise resemble, the cause from which 
it proceedeth ;" all things in the world are said in same 
sort to seek the highest, and to covet more or less, the 
participation of God himself. Yet this doth nowhere so 
much appear as it doth in man, because there are so many 
kinds of perfections which man seeketh. The first degree 
of goodness is that general perfection which all. things 
do seek, in desiring the continuance of their being . All 
things, therefore, coveting as much" as may Ue to" be lik^ 
unto God in being ever that which cannot hereunto attain 
personally, doth seek to cotitinue itself another way, that 
is by^joffsprin^^nd propagatipn. The next degree of 
goodness is that which each thing coveteth by affecting 
resemblance with God in ^he constancy and excellency 
of those operations which belong unto their "^in3.' The 
ittiniutabilitjr of God they strive unto by working either 
"always, or for the most part, after one and the same 
manner ; His absolute exactness they imitate by attending 
unto that which is most exquisite in every particular. 
\ Hence have risen a number of axioms in philosophy, 
showing how "the works of nature do always aim at 
that which cannot be bettered." These two kinds of 
goodness rehearsed are so nearly united to the things them- 
selves which desire them, that we scarcely perceive the 
■ appetite to stir in reaching forth her hand towards them. 
But the desire of those perfections which grow externally 
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IS more apparent, especially of such as are not expressly- 
desired unless they be first known, or such as are not for 
any other cause than for knowledge itself desired. Con- 'b 
cerning perfections in this kind, that by-^iroceeding in. the 
know ledge of truths a nd by growing in the exer cise of vjltii^, 
man, amongst the creatures of this inferior world, aspire th / 
to the greatest conformity with God; this is not only 
known unto us whom He himself hath so instructed, but 
even they do acknowledge who amongst men are not 
judged the nearest unto Him. With Plato what one thing 
more usual than to excite men unto the love of wisdom, 
by showing how much wise men are thereby exalted above 
men, how knowledge doth raise them up into heaven ; 
how it maketh them, though not gods, yet as gods, high, 
admirable, and divine. And Mercurius Trismegistus, 
speaking of the virtues of a righteous soul, " such spirits," 
saith he, **are never cloyed with praising and speaking well 
of all men, with doing good unto every one by word and 
deed, because they study to frame themselves according to 
thepattern of the Father of spirits." 

(^ In the matter of knowledge there is between the 
angels of God and the children of men this difference : 
angels already have full and complete knowledge in the \ 

highest degree that can be imparted unto them; men, if ^i»-'' 
we view them in their spring, are at the first without under- ^ rl ' ' 
standing or knowledge at all. Nevertheless from this utter 
vacuity they grow by degrees till they come at length to^ 
be even as the angels themselves are. That which agreeth 
to the one now the other shall attain unto in the end : . ' 

they are not so far disjoined and severed but that they come ^ ^ N> ' 
at length to meet, '^^fhe soul of man being therefore at /- " 
the first as a book wherein nothing is, and yet all things' 
may be imprinted ; we are to search by what steps and 
degrees it riseth unto perfection of knowledge!' Unto that 
which hath been already set down concerning natural 
agents, this we must add, that albeit therein we have com- 
prised as well creatures living as void of life, if they be in 
degree of nature beneath men, nevertheless a difference 
we must observe between those natural agents that work 
altogether unwittingly, and those which have, though weak, 
yet some understanding what they do, as fishes, fowls, 
and beasts have, leasts are, in sensible capacity, as ripe 
even as men themselves, perhaps more ripe. For as stones 
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though in dignity of nature inferior unto plants, yet exceed 
them in firmness of strength or durability of being, and 
plants, though beneath the excellency of creatures endued 
with sense, yet exceed them in the faculty of vegetation 
and of fertility ; so beasts, though otherwise behind men, 
may, notwithstanding, in actions of sense and fancy 
go beyond them, because the endeavours of Nature, when 

" it hath an higher perfection to seek, are in lower the 
more remiss, not esteeming thereof so much as those 
things do which have no better proposed unto them. 

- Tlie soul of man, therefore, being capable of a more 
divine perfection hath (besides the faculties pf_ grow- 
ing unto sensible knowledge which is common unto 
us with beasts) a further ability, whereof in theni_tliere 
is no show at all, the ability of reaching liighgr^than 

-^unto sensible things. Till we grow to some ripeness of 
years, the soul of man doth only store itself with con- 
ceits of things of inferior and more open quality, which 
afterwards do serve as instruments unto that which is 
greater : in the meanwhile above the reach of meaner 
defeatures it ascendeth not. When once it comprehendeth u^ 
anything above this, as the differences of time, affirmations, 
negations, and contradictions in speech ; we then count it 
to have some use of natural reason. Whereunto if after- 
wards there might be added the right helps of triie art and 
, learning (which helps I must plainly confess this age of the 
world, carrying the name of a learned age, doth neither much 
know nor greatly regard), there would undoubtedly be 
almost as great difference in maturity of judgment between 
men therewith inured, and that which now men are, as 
between men that are now and innocents. Which speech 
if any condemn, as being over-hyperbolical, let them 

•- consider but this one thing. No art is at the first finding out 
so perfect as industry may after make it. Yet the very first 
man that to any purpose knew the way we speak of and 
followed it hath alone thereby performed more very near in 
all parts of natural knowledge, than since in any one part 
thereof, the whole world besides hath done. In the 
poverty of that other new devised aid, two things there are 
notwithstanding singular. Of marvellous quick despatch it 
is, and doth show them that have it as much almost in 
three days as if it dwell threescore years with them. Again 
because the curiosity of man*s wit doth many times with peril 
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wade farther in the search of things than were convenient : 
the 3ame is thereby restrained unto such generalities as every- 
where offering themselves are apparent unto men of the 
weakest conceit that need be. So as following the rules and 
precepts thereof, we may find it to be, an art which teacheth 
the way of speedy discourse, and restraineth the mind o£-- 

- man that it may not wax overwise. Education and in"^il 
struction are the means, the one by use, the other by j 
precept, to make our natural faculty of reason both the j 
better and the sooner able to judge rightly between truth 1 
and error, good and evil. But at what time a man may be*^ 
said to have attained so far forth the use of reason as 
sufficeth to make him capable of those laws whereby he is 
then bound to guide his actions ; this is a great deal more 
easy for common sense to discern than for any man by 
skill and learning to determine, even as it is not in philoso- 
phers, who best know the nature both of fire and of gold, 
to» teach what degree of the one will serve to purify the 
other so well as the artisan (who doth this by fire) discerneth 
by sense when the fire hath that degree of heat which 
sufficeth for his purpose. 

7. By reason man attaineth unto the knowledge of things 
that are and are not sensible : It resteth, therefore, that we 
search how man attaineth unto the knowledge of such things 
unsensible, as are to be kHown that they may be done. 

/"Seeing then that nothing /can move unless there be some 
end, the desire jvhereof provoketh unto motion, how should 
tEaFcIivine power of the soul, that spirit of our mind as 
the Apostle termeth it, ever stir itself unto action unless it 

• have also the like spur ? The end for which we are moved 

to work is sometimes the goodness which we conceive of 

the very working itself, without any further respect at all ; 

and the cause that procureth action is the mere desire 

of action, no other good besides being thereby intended. 

Of certain turbulent wits it is said, Illis quieta tnovere magna 

merces videbatur. They thought the very disturbance of 

things established an hire sufficient to set them on work. 

Sometimes that which we do is referred to a further end, 

without the desire whereof we would leave the same undone, 

as in their actions that gave alms to purchase thereby the 

praise of men. Man in perfection of nature, being made 

g.ccording to the likeness of his maker, resembleth Him also 

in the manner of working ; so that whatsoever we work as 
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men, the same we do wittingly work and freely ; neither 
are we according to the manner of natural agents any way 
so tied, but that it is in our power to leave the things we do 
^undone. ^The good which either is gotten by doing, or 
^ ' which consisted in the very doing itself, causeth not action, 
^ unless, apprehending it as good, we so like and desire it. 
^hat we do unto any such end, the same we choose and 
prefer before the leaving of it undone. Choice there is«^ 
not, unless the thing which we take be so in our power 
that we might have refused and left it. If fire consume 
the stubble it chooseth not so to do, because the nature 
^ thereof is such that it can do no other. To choose is to -^ 
will one thing before another, and to will is to bend our 
souls to the having or doing of that which they see to be 
Vgood. Goodness is seen with the eye of the understanding,-' 
,aruJ the light of that eye is reason. So that two principal 
. "' fountains there are of human action, kno\yleiigfi. .iind will, 
"^ which will in things tending towards any end is termed 
^j^choice."^ Concerning knowledge, behold saith Moses, *'I 
have set before you this day good and evil, life and death." 
Concerning will, he added immediately, " choose life ; " that 
is to say, the things that tend unto life, them choose. But 
jbf one thing we must have special care, as being a matter 
of no small moment, and that is, how the will properly and 
strictly taken, as it is of things which are referred unto the 
[^"^ end that man desireth, difFereth greatly from that inferior 

1' ^natural desire which we call appetite. The object of v^ 

I / appetite is whatsoever sensible good may be wished for ; 
I the object of will is that good which reason doth lead us to 

I ^ seek. ^Affections, as joy, and grief, and fear, and anger, 

(with such like, being as it were the sundry fashions and 
forms of appetite, can neither rise at the conceit of a thing 
j indifferent, nor yet choose but rise at the sight of some 
• ' -things. Wherefore it is not altogether in our power whether 
," we will be stirred with affections or no; whereas actions 
1': which issue from the disposition of the will are in the 
I • ^ power thereof to be performed or stayed. Finally, appetitdj 
"V i is the will's solicitor, and the will is appetite's controller ;| 
\U what we covet according to the one, by the other we often 
St reiei:U neither is any other desire termed properly , will, 
~ "Buttliat where reason and understanding, or the show of 
^ reason, prescribeth the thing desiredfj It may be theref« 
a question whether those operatioffs of men are to 
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counted voluntary, wherein that good which is sensible 
provoketh appetite, and appetite causeth action, reason being 
never called to counsel ; as when we eat or drink, or 
^betake ourselves unto rest, and such like. The truth is - - ■ 

Cthat such actions in men having attained to the use of 
reason are voluntary. , For as the authority of higher powers 
hath force even in those things which are done without 
their privity, and are of so mean reckoning that to acquaint 
item therewith it needed not': in like sort 'Voluntarily we ^ ) 
/are said to do that also, which the will if it listed might \ '" "v^-r 
/ hinder from being done, although about the doing thereof J <^ 

we do not expressly use our reason or understanding and / 
- so immediately apply our wills thereunto. In cases, there- 
fore, of such facility the will doth yield her assent, as it 
were, with a kind of silence, by not dissenting, in which 
I respect her force is not so apparent as in express mandates 
\or prohibitions, especially upon advice and consultation 
'^Woing before. '^Where understanding, therefore, needeth 
m those things, reason is the director of man's will^ by dis- • 
covering in action what is good. For the laws of well- 
ddi)5_are the dictates of right reason.'' Children which are 
not as yet come unto those years whereat they may have ; 
/ again, innocents which are excluded by natural defect 
^ from ever having ; thirdly, mad men which for the present 
) cannot possibly have the use of right reason to guide them- \ , 

^ selves, have for their guide the reason that guideth others 
/ J men, which are tutors over them to seek and to procure 
' l^heir good for them. In the rest there is that light of 
^^reason, whereby good may be known from evil, and which 
discovering the same rightly is termed right. The will notwith- 
standing doth not incline to have or do that which reason 
teacheth to be good, unless the same do also teach it to be 
possible. For albeit the appetite, being more general, may 
urith an)rthing which seemeth good, be it never so impossible : 
;t for such things the reasonable will of man doth never 
;ek. Let rea son teach impossibility ia aay thing y and the 
rill of jnan do th let it go j a thing impossible it doth not 
^^cfpthe impossibility thereof being manifest There is 
the will of man naturally that freedom, whereby it is apt to 
Lke or refuse any particular object whatsoever being pre- 
jnted unto it. Whereupon it followeth, that there is no 
L Particular object so good, but it may have the show of some 
^ 3"^^^^*^y o^ unpleasant quality annexed to it, in respect 
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whereof the will nmy shrink and decline it : contrariwise 

" (for so things are blended) there is no particular evil which 

hath lift): some appearance of goodness whereby to insinuate 

t"' itself, vi'^or evil as evil cannot be desired : if that be desired 
which is evil, the ^use is the goodness which is or seemeth 
'^^to be joined with iu Goodness doth not move by being, but 
by being apparent, and therefore many things are neglected 
which are most precious only because the value of them 
lieth hid. [-Sensible goodness is most apparent, near, and 
I present which causeth the appetite to be therewith strongly 
provoked. Now pursuit and. refusal, ia the will do follow, 
the one the affirmation, the other the negation, of goodness, 
which the understanding apprehendeth, grounding itself upon* 
sense unless some higher reason do chance 10 teach the 
contrary. .Vnd if reason have taught it rightly to be good, 
yet not so apparently that the mind receiveth it with utter 
impossibility of being otherwise, still there is place left for 
the will to take or leave. Wiiereas, therefore, amongst so 
many things as are to be done there are so few the goodness 
.. whereof reason in such sort doth or easily can discover ; we 
»: are not to marvel at the choice of evil, even then when the 
^ rcontrary is probably knowiJJ Hereby it coraeth to pass, that 
custom inuring the mind ^ long practice, and so leaving 
there a sensible impression, prevaileth more than reasonable 

-Jl^rSUasion what way soever. ^f>ac:nn^ thprpfnrp^ mayrighfly 

' discern the thing which is-good^andyet^^fche-will-xif-inan 

not incline itself thereunto* as ofjL.as. the .preJudice-oLseixsible 

•experience. doth fiyergvKay. Nor let any man t hink that this 

^doth make anything for the Just excuic uf iniquity. For y 

' that way iievw sill 'comnirfre"d wherein a less good was not 

preferred before a greater, and that wilfully, which cannot. 

: be done without the singular disgrace of nature and the utter 

I disturbance of that divine order whereby the pre-eminence of 

; chiefest acceptation is by the best things worthily challenged. 

! There is not that good which concerneth us, but it hai 

evidence enough for itself, if reason were diligent to searcl^h 

it out. Through neglect thereof, abused we are with tl 

- show of that which is not ; soipetimes the subtilty of Sat^ 

inveigling us, as it did Eve, sometimes the hastiness of oxj 

wills preventing the more considerate advice of sound reaso^i, 

as in the Apostles, when they no sooner saw what they likt^||^ 

not but they forthwith were desirous of fire from heavei 

sometimes the very custom of evil making the heart obdurai 
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against whatsoever instructions to the contrary, as in them 
over whom our Saviour spake weeping, " O Jerusalem, Row 
-» often, and thou wouldst not?" Still, therefore, that where- \ 

with we stand blameable, and can no way excuse it is, ** In *"^.y/ 
\ doing evil, we prefer a less good before a greater, the greatn^je'" ■ 
Vw hereof is by reason investigable and may be known.'i^ ilie 
search of knowledge is a thing painful, and the painfulness •» 
of knowledge is that which maketh the will so hardly 
"^inclinable thereunto. The root hereof, divine malediction, ^*' ' 
whereby the instruments being weakened wherewithal the 
soul (especially in reasoning) doth work, it preferreth rest in 
ignorance before wearisome labour to know. For a spur of 
diligence, therefore, we have a natural thirst after knowledge 
"-ingrafted in us. But by reason of that original weakness in 
the instruments, without which the understanding part is 
not able in this world by discourse to work, the very con- 
ceit of painfulness is as a bridle to stay us. For which cause 
the Apostle, who knew right well that the weariness of the 
, flesh is an heavy clog to the will, striketh mightily upon this 
key, " Awake, thou that sleepest, cast off all which presseth 
down, watch, labour, strive to go forward and to grow in 
knowledge." 
'^ 8. Wherefore to return to our former intent of discovering ^ 
the natural way, whereby rules have been found out con- 
cerning that goodness wherewith the will of man ought to 
be moved in human actions, as everything naturally and 
necessarily doth desire the utmost good and greatest perfec- 
tion whereof Nature hath made it capable, even so man. Our 
felicity, therefore, being the object and accomplishment of 
our desire, we cannot cbg^e but wish and covet it. All \ 
particular things which ^^Bbject unto action the will doth 
so far forth incline un^^^^Kason judgeth them the better 
for us, and consequen^^^B more available to our bliss. ^-^ 
"^If reason err we fall int^BI^ and are so far forth deprived 
, ' of the general perfection we seek. Seeing, therefore, that for 
I the framing of men's actions the knowledge of good from evil ^ 
I is necessary, it only resteth that we search how this inay be had. 
I Neither must we suppose that there needeth one rule to know 
w , the good, and another the evil by. For he that knoweth 
A what is straight doth even thereby discern what is crooked, 
■^ 'because the absence of straightness in bodies capable there- 
wL\^ of is crookedness. Goodness in actions is like unto 
W\_ straightness ; \rfierefore that which is done well we term 
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right For as the straight way is most acceptable to him 
that travelletli, because by it he cometh soonest to his 
journey's end ; so in action that which doth lie the evenest 
between us and the end we desire must needs be the 

-^fittest for our use. Besides which fitness for use, there is 

- also in rectitude beauty ; as contrariwise in obliquity, 

deformity. And that which is good in the actions of men, 

doth not only delight as profitable but as amiable also. In 

1 which consideration the Grecians most divinely have given 
to the active perfection of men a name expressing both 
beauty and goodness, because goodness in ordinary speech 
is for the most part applied only to that which is beneficial. 
But we, in the name of goodness, do here employ both, and 
•of discerning goodness there are but these two ways — the 
one the knowledge of the causes whereby it is made 
such ; the other the observation of those signs and tokens 
which being annexed always unto goodness argue that 
where they are found there also goodness is, although we 

' know not the cause by force whereof it is there. The 
former of these is the most sure and infallible way, but 
so hard that all shun it, and had rather walk as men do 
in the dark by haphazard, than tread so long and intricate 
mazes for knowledge sake. As, therefore, physicians are 
many times forced to leave such methods of curing as 
themselves know to be the fittest, and being over-ruled by 
their patients' impatience are fain to try the best they can 
in taking that way of cure which the cured will yield unto •: 
in like sort, considering how the case doth stand with this 
present age full of tongue and weak of brain, behold we 
yield to the stream thereof; into the causes of goodness we 
will not make any curious or deep inquiry ; to touch them 
now and then it shall be sufficient, when they are so near at 
hand that easily they may be conceived without any fax 
removed discourse : that way we are contented to prove, 
which being the worse in itself, is notwithstanding now 
by reason of common imbecility the fitter and likelier to be 
brooked. Signs and tokens to knov/ good by are of sundry 
kinds : some more certain, and some less. The most 
}. /pertain token of evident goodness is if the general p^'r- 
Y" [^ suasion of all men do so account it. And, therefore, a 
common received error is never utterly overthrown till such 
time as we go from signs unto causes and show some mani- 
fest root or fountain thereof common unto all, whereby » 
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it may clearly appear how it hath come to pass that so many 
have been overseen. In which case surmises and slight 
probabilities will not serve, her.flns ej:hfi ^mivpji-^al consent of ^ * , .• 
men is the perfectest and strong est in this kin d which com- Knu^l 
- prehendeth only the signs and tokens of goodness. Things ^' * '' 

casual do vary, and that which a man doth but chance 
to think well of, cannot still have the like hap. Wherefore^ 
although we know not the cause, yet thus much we may 
know, that some necessary cause there is whensoever the 
judgments of all men generally or for the most part run 
one and the same way, especially in matters of natural dis- [ 
course. For of things necessarily and naturally done there 
is no more affirmed but this, " They keep either always or for 
^ the most part one tenure.*' The general and nerpetual voice 
. ^ p-of men is as the sentence of God himself. 'HFor that which' 
' all men have at all times learned, Nature herself must needs 

\ have taught ; and God being the author of Nature, her 

voice is but His instrument. By her from Him we receive 
whatsoever in such sort we leam./Infinite duties there are, 
the~goodness whereof is by this rule sufficiently manifested, 
although we had no other warrant besides to approve them. 
The Apostle St. Paul having speech concerning' the 
heathen, saith of them, "They are a law unto themselves." 
His meaning is, that by force of the light of reason, where- 
with God illuminateth every one which cometh into the 
world, men being enabled to know truth from falsehood,. and 
good from evil, do thereby learn in many things what the 
will of God is ; which will Himself not revealing by any 
extraordinary means unto them, but they by natural 
discourse attaining the knowledge thereof, seem the ma)cers 
of those laws which indeed are His, and they but .only 
the finders of them out. A law, therefore, generally taken 
is a directive rule unto goodness of operation. The rule of | 
divi ne operati ons outward is the definite appointment of 
God's own wi'cHnm gfltrinu/n ^yithin P^'"^^^K The rule of ^3^ 
natural agents that work b y simple ^ np^**°''^^v is the determi- 
-^ nation of the wis dom oFGod V^^^^" ^{\ God himself , the 

principal director of them, but not unto them 'that are 
directed to execute the same. The rule of natural agents ^ 
"^ itrhich work after a sort of their own accord^ as the beasts 
lo, is the judgment of common sense or fancy concerning 
:he sensible goodness of those objects wherewith they are ^ 
noved. The rule of ghostly or immaterial natures, as 'A 
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spirits and angels, is their intuitive intellectual judgment 
concerning the amiable beauty and high goodness of that 
object, which with unspeakable joy .and delight doth set 

^>. them on work. The iiile of voluntary agents on earth is 
the sentence that reason giveth concerning the goodness of 
those things which they are to do, and the sentences which 
reason giveth are some more, some less general, before it 
-come to define in particular actions what is good. The 
"* main principles of reason are in themselves apparent. For ^ , 
to make nothing evident of itself unto man's understanding 
were to take away all possibility of knowing anything, and 
herein that of Theophrastus is true, " They that seek a reason 
of all things do utterly overthrow reason.'* In every kind of 
knowledge some such grounds there are, as that being 
proposed, the mind doth presently embrace them as free, 
from all possibility of error, clear and manifest without 
--proof. In which kind axioms or principles more general 
are such as this, " That the greater good is to be chosen 
before the less." If, therefore, it should be demanded what 
reason there is why the will of man, which doth necessarily 
shun harm and covet whatsoever is pleasant and sweet, 
should be commanded to count the pleasures of sin gall, 
and notwithstanding the bitter accidents wherewith virtuous 
actions are compassed, yet still to rejoice and delight in them ; 
surely this could never stand with reason : but that wisdom 
thus prescribing groundeth her laws upon an infallible 
rule of comparison, which is that small difficulties, when 

. exceeding great good is sure to ensue ; and on the other 
side momentary benefits, when the hurt which they draw 
after them is unspeakable, are not at all to be respected. 
This rule is the ground whereupon the wisdom of the 
apostle buildeth a law, enjoining patience unto himself. 
" The present lightness of our affliction worketh unto us even 
with abundance upon abundance an eternal weight of 
glory, while we look not on the things which are seen, 
but on the things which are not seen ; for the things which 
are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen 
eternal." Therefore Christianity to be embraced, whatsoever 
calamities in those times it was accompanied withal. Upon 
the same ground our Saviour proveth the law most 
reasonable that doth forbid those crimes which men for 
gains* sake fall into. For a man to win the world, if it be 

^ with the loss of his soul, what benefit or good is SlJ 
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.Axioms less general, yet so ipanifest, that they need no 
further proof, are such as these : " God to be worshipped, 
parents to be honoured, others to be used by us as we 
ourselves would by them." Such things, as soon as they are 
alleged, all men acknowledge to be good ; they require 
no proof or further discourse to be assured of their good- 
ness. Notwithstanding whatsoever such principle there is, 
it was at the first found out by discourse, and drawn 
from out of the very bowels of heaven and earth. For 
we are to note that things in the world are to us discern- 
able, not only so far forth as serveth for our vital preserva- 
tion, but further also in a twofold higher respect. For first * 
if all other uses were utterly taken away ; yet the mind 
of man being by nature speculative and delighted with con- 
templation in itself, they were to be^ knowneygn_fQ]u 
m ere knowledge ^ri^ nnHprg«-ar|Hi'ng>g — gake. ^TeaTurther 
esides this, the knowledge of every the least thing in the 
V w^rld hath in it a second peculiar benefit unto US', inasmuch, 
as It serveth to minister rules, canons, and laws for men / 
to direct those actions by, which we properly term human. 
This did the very heathens themselves obscurely insinuate, 
by making Themis, which we call Jus or Right, to be the 
^daughter of heaven and earth. We know things either as 1 

they are in themselves, or as they are in mutual relation one 

^^-to another. The knowledge of that which man is in 

reference unto himself, and other things in relation unto 

man, I may justly term the mother of all those principles, 

which are as it were edicts, statutes, and decrees in that 

law of nature whereby human actions are framed. First, 

therefore, having observed that the best things, where 

they are not hindered, do still produce the best operations 

(for which cause where many things are to concur unto one 

effect, the best is in all congruity of reason to guide the 

residue, that it prevailing most, the work principally done 

by it may have greatest perfection) ; when hereupon we 

come to observe in ourselves of what excellency our souls 

are in comparison of our bodies, and the diviner part in 

relation unto the baser of our souls ; seeing that all these 

concur in producing human actions, it cannot be well unless 

* i^the chiefest do command and direct the rest. The soul 

V\ jthen ought to conduct the body, and the spirit of our mind^ 

.lySthe soul. This is, therefore, the first law w'hereby the 

Y highest power of the mind rcquireth general obedience!. 
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at the hands of all the rest concurring with it unto action. 
Touching the several grand mandates, which being imposed 
by the understanding faculty of the mind, must be obeyed 
by the will of man, they are by the same method found out, 
whether they import our duty towards God or towards man. 
Touching the one, I may not here stand to open, by what 
degrees of discourse the minds even of mere natural 
men have attained to know, not only that there is a God, 
but also what power, force, wisdom, and other properties 
that God hath, and how all things depend on Him. This 
being, therefore, presupposed from that known relation 
which God hath unto us as unto children, and unto all 
good things as unto effects, whereof Himself is the principal 
cause, these axioms and laws natural concerning our duty 
have arisen : " That in all things we go about. His aid is 
by prayer to be craved \ that He cannot have sufficient 
honour done unto Him, but the uttermost of that we can do 
to honour Him we must ; " which is in effect the same that 
we read, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.*' Which 
law our Saviour doth term the first and the great command- 
ment. Touching the next, which, as our Saviour addeth, is 
like unto this (he meaneth in amplitude and largeness, 
inasmuch as it is the root out of which all laws of duty 
to men-jyard have grown, as out of the former all offices 
of religion towards God), the like natural inducement hath 
brought men to know that it is their duty no less to 
love others than themselves. For seeing those things 
which are equal, must needs all have one measure : if I 
cannot but wish to receive all good, even as much at every 
man's hand as any man can wish unto his own soul ; how 
should I look to have any part of my desire herein satisfied, 
unless myself be careful to satisfy the like desire, which is 
undoubtedly in other men, we all being of one and the 
same nature ? To have anything offered them repugnant 
to this desire, must needs in all respects grieve them as 
much as me : so that if I do harm, I must look to suffer \ 
there being no reason that others should show greater 
measure of love to me, than they have by me showed unto 
them. My desire, therefore, to be loved of my equals 
in nature as much as possible may be, imposeth upon me a 
natural duty of bearing to them-ward fully the like affection. 
From which relation of equality between ourselves and them 
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that are as ourselves, what several rules and canons natural 
reason hath drawn for direction of life, no man is ignorant ; 
as namely : " That because we would take no harm, we must, 
therefore, do none ; that since we would not be in anything 
extremely dealt with, we must ourselves avoid all extremity 
in our dealings ; that from all violence and wrong we 
are utterly to abstain," with such like ; which further to 
wade in would be tedious, and to our present purpose 
not altogether so necessary, seeing that on these two gene- 
ral heads already mentioned, all other specialities are 

-^dependent. Wherefore, the natural measure whereby to' 
judge our doings is the sentence_of jeason, determining anfi 
^■jf setting down what is good to be done. Which sentence is 

: either mandatory, showing what must be done ; or else 

' permissive, declaring only what may be done ; or thirdly, 

j admonitory, opening what is the most convenient for us to 
do. The first taketh place, where the comparison doth 
stand altogether between doing and not doing of one thing 
which in itself is absolutely good or evil ; as it had been for 
Joseph to yield or not to yield to the impotent desire of his 
lewd mistress, the one evil, the other good simply. The 

' second is, when of divers things evil, all being not evitable, 
we are permitted to take one ; which one saving only in 
case of so great urgency were not otherwise to be taken ; 
as in the matter of divorce amongst the Jews. The last, 
when of divers things good, one is principal and most 
eminent ; a^s in their act who sold their possessions and 
laid the price at the apostles' feet, which possessions 
they might have retained unto themselves without sin ; 
again, in the Apostle St. Paul's own choice to main- 
tain himself by his own labour, whereas in living 
by the Church's maintenance, as others did, there had 

•—been no offence committed. In goodness, therefore, there 
is a latitude or extent whereby it cometh to pass that even 
of good actions some are better than other some ; whereas 
otherwise one man could not excel another, but all should 
be either absolutely good, as hitting jump that indivisible 
^point or centre wherein goodness consisteth, or else missing 
it they should be excluded out of the number of well-doers. 

•* Degrees of well-doing there could be none, except, perhaps, 

\^in the seldomness and oftenness of doing well. But the 

natuie of goodness being thus ample a law is properly that 

which reason in such sort defineth to be good that it must 
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- be done. And the law of reason or human nature is that 
which men by discourse of natural reason have rightly found 
out themselves to be all for ever bound unto in their actions. 
"^ Laws of reason have these marks to be known by. Such as 
keep them resemble most lively in their voluntary actions 
that very manner of working which Nature herself doth 
^ necessarily observe in the course of the whole world. The 
works of Nature are all behoveful, beautiful, without super- 
fluity or defect : even so theirs, if they be framed according 
'•to that which the law of reason teacheth. Secondly, those 
laws are investigable by reason, without the help of reve- ' 
elation, supernatural and divine."^ Finally, in such sort they 
are investigable that the knowledge of them is general, the 
world haih always been acquainted with them, according to 
that which one in Sophocles observeth concerning a branch 
of this law, "It is no child of two days' or yesterday's 
birth, but hath been no man knoweth how long since." It 
is not agreed upon by one, or two, or few, but by all; 
which we may not so understand as if every particular man 
in the whole world did know and confess whatsoever the 
la.w of reason doth contain ; but this -law is such that being 
proposed no man can reject it as unreasonable and unjust. 
- Again, there is nothing in it but any man, having natural 
perfection of wit and ripeness of judgment, may by labour 
and travail find out. And to conclude, the general principles 
thereof are such as it is not easy to find men ignorant of them. 
?^vv rational, therefore, which men commonly use to call 
the law of Nature, meaning thereby the law which human 
nature knoweth itself in reason universally bound unto, 
! which also for that cause may be termed most fitly the law 
of reason, this law, I say, comprehendeth all those things 
which men by the light of their natural understanding 
evidently know, or at leastwise may know, to be beseeming 
or unbeseeming, virtuous or vicious, good or evil. for them 
to, do/ Now although it be true, which some have said, 
that whatsoever is done amiss the law of Nature and reason 
thereby is transgressed ; because even those offences which 
I are by their special qualities breaches of supernatural laws 
/ do also, for that they are generally evil violate in general 
/ that principle of reason which willeth universally to fly from 
evil : yet do we not therefore so far extend the law of reason, 
as to contain in it all manner laws whereunto reasonable 
creatures are bound ; but, as hath been showed, we restrain 
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it to those only duties which all men by force of natural \ 
wit either do or might understand to be such duties as 
concern all men. " Certain half-waking men there are," as 
St. Augustine noteth, '*who neither altogether asleep in 
folly, nor yet thoroughly awake in the light of true under- 
standing, have thought that there is not at all anything just 
and righteous in itself, but look wherewith nations are 
inured, the same they take to be right and just. Whereupon 
their conclusion is that seeing each sort of people hath a 
different kind of right from other, and that which is right of 
its own nature must be everywhere one and the same, there- 
fore in itself there is nothing right. These good folk,"saith 
he, that I may not trouble their wits with rehearsal of too 
many things, ** have not looked so far into the world as to 
perceive that 'Daas thou wouldst be done unto,' is a sentence 
which all nations under heaven are agreed upon. Refer 
this sentence to the love of God and it extinguisheth all 
heinous crimes ; refer it to the love of thy neighbour and 
all grievous wrongs it banisheth out of the world." Where- 
fore as touching the law of reason, thjs was, it seemeth, St. 
Augustine's judgment, namely, that ^ there are in it some 
things which stand as principles universally agreed upon, 
and^that" out of those principles, which are in themselves 
evident, the greatest moral duties we owe towards God or 
man may without any great difficulty be concluded. If then 
it be here demanded by what means it should come to pass, 
the greatest part of the law moral being so easy for all men 
to know, that so many thousands of men notwithstanding 
have been ignorant even of principal moral duties, not 
imagining the breach of them to be sin : I deny not but 
lewd and wicked custom, beginning, perhaps, at the first 
amongst few, afterwards spreading into greater multitudes, 
and so continuing from time to time, may be of force even 
in plain things to smother the light of natural understanding, 
because men will not bend their wits to examine whether >^ 
things wherewith they have been accustomed be good or 
evil For example's sake, that grosser kind of heathenish 
idolatry whereby they worshipped the very works of their 
own hands, was an absurdity to reason so palpable that the 
prophet David comparing idols and idolaters together maketh 
almost no odds between them, but the one in a manner as 
much without wit and sense as the otiier, **They that make 
them are like unto them, and so are all that trust in them." 
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That wherein an idolater doth seem so absurd and foolish, 
is by the wise man thus expressed, " He is not ashamed to 
speak unto that which hath no life, he calleth on him that 
is weak for health, he prayeth for life unto him which is dead, 
of him which hath no experience he requireth help, for his 
journey he sueth to him which is not able to go, for gain 
and work and success in his affairs he seeketh furtherance 
of him that hath no manner of power." The cause of 
which senseless stupidity is afterwards imputed to custom. 
*' When a father mourned grievously for his son that was 
taken away suddenly, he made an image for him that was 
once dead, whom now he worshipped as a God, ordaining 
to his servants ceremonies and sacrifices. Thus by process 
of time this wicked custom prevailed and was kept as a 
law ; ^ the authority of rulers, the ambition of craftsmen, 
and such like means thrusting forward the ignorant and in- 
creasing their superstition. Unto this which the wise man 
hath spoken somewhat besides may be added. '^For whatso- 
ever we have hitherto taught, or shall hereafter, concerning 
the force of man's natural understanding, this we always 
desire withal to be understood, that there is no kind of 
faculty or power in man or any other creature wliich can ^ 
rightly perform the functions allotted to it without per- 
petual aid and concurrence of that supreme cause of 
all things.*^ The benefit whereof as oft as we cause God 
in His justice to withdraw, there can no other thing 
follow than that which the Apostle noteth, even men endued 
with the light of reason to walk notwithstanding " in the 
vanity of their mind, having their cogitations darkened, and 
being strangers from the life of God through the ignorance 
which is in them, because of the hardness of their hearts." 
And this cause is mentioned by the prophet Isaiah, speaking 
of the ignorance of idolaters, who see not how the manifest 
law of reason condemneth their gross iniquity and sin. 
They have not in them, saith he, so much wit as to think, 
** Shall I bow to the stock of a tree?" All knowledge and 
understanding is taken from them ; for God hath shut their 
eyes that they cannot see. That which we say in this case 
of idolatry, serveth for all other things, wherein the like kind 
of.general blindness hath prevailed against the manifest laws 
of reason. Within the compass of which laws v/e do not 
only comprehend whatsoever may be easily known to belong 
to the duty of all menj but even whatsoever may possibly 
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be known to be of that quality, so that the same be by 
necessary consequence deduced out of clear and manifest 
principles. For if once we descend unto probable collec- 
tions what is convenient for men, we^ are then in the territory 
where free and arbitrary determinations, the territory where 
human laws take place, which laws are after to be 
considered. 

9. Now the due observation of this law which reason 
teacheth us, cannot but Jbe effectual unto their great good 
that observe the same. For we see the whole world and 
each part thereof so compacted, that as long as each thing 
performeth only that work which is natural unto it, it 
thereby preserveth both other things, and also itself. Con- 
trariwise let any principal thing, as the sun, the moon, any 
one of the heavens or elements, but once cease or fail, or 
swerve ; and who doth not easily conceive, that the sequel 
thereof wouM be ruin both to itself, and whatsoever 
dependeth on it. And is it possible that man, being not 
only the noblest creature in the world, but even a very 
world in himself, his transgressing the law of his nature 
.should draw no manner of harm after it? Yes, " tribulation 
and anguish unto every soul that doth evil." Good dQl;h f^ 
follow unto all things by observing the course of their nature, ' • 
Tn^^ on thp rnnrrary siHf^ pv jl by not observing It ; but not 
unto natural agents that good which we call "rewarS," not 
that evil which we properly term "punishment." The 
rea^aj whereof is, because amongst creatures in this world, a 9 
onlj^ian'sjojbsetvation pf the law of his nature is " righteous- // 
nessToiaiy man's transgression *' sin." And the reason of this ^'^^^ 
is the difference in his manner of observing or transgressing 
the law of his nature*^ He doth not otherwise than volun- 
tarily the one or the othef. What we do against our will?, ' 
or constrainedly, we are not properly said to do it, because 
the motive cause of doing it is not in ourselves, but carrieth 
us, as if the wind should drive a feather in the air, we no 
wit furthering that whereby we are driven. In such cases, 
therefore, the evil which is done moveth compassion, men 
are pitied for it, as being rather miserable in such respect 

than culpable. Some things are likewise done by man, 

though not through outward force and impulsion, though not 
against yet without their wills, as in alienation of mind, or 
any the like inevitable utter absence of wit and judgment. 
For which cause no man did ever think the hurtful actions 
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of furious men and innocents to be punishable. Again, 
some thinsTS we do neither against nor without, and yet not 
simply and merely with our wills, but with our wills in__sjach 
sort moved, that alDeirfhel-e be no impossibility but that 
we miglu, nevertheless we are not so easily able to do other- 
wise. In this consideration one evil deed is made more 
pardonable than another.'*^ Finally, that which we do being 
evil, is notwithstanding'Tiy so much more pardonable by 
how much the exigence of so doing, or the difficulty of 
doing otherwise is greater, unless this necessity or difficulty < 
have originally risen from ourselves. It is no excuse, there- 
fore, unto him who being drunk* committeth incest, and 
allege th that his wits were not his own, inasmuch as himself 
might have chosen whether his wits should by that means 
have been taken from him. Now rewards and punishments 
do always presuppose something willingly done well or ill, 
without which respect, though we may sometimes receive 
good or harm, yet then the one is only a benefit and not a , 
reward, the other simply an hurt, not a punishment. From 
the sundry dispositions of man's will, which is the root of 
all his actions, there groweth variety in the sequel of rewards 
and punishments, which are by these and the like rules 
measured : ** Take away the will, and all acts are equal ; that 
which we do not and would do is commonly accepted as 
done.'' By these and the like rules men's actions are deter- 
mined of and judged whether they be in their own nature 
rewardable or punishable. Rewards and punishments are 
not received but at the hands of such, as being above us, 
have power to examine and judge our deeds. How men ' 
come to have this authority one over another in external 
actions we shall more diligently examine in that which 
followeth. But for this present so much all do acknowledge, 
that since every man's heart and conscience doth in good or 
evil, even secretly committed and known to none but itself 
either like or disallow itself, and accordingly either rejoice, 
very nature exulting as it were in certain hope of reward, or 
else grieve as it were in a sense of future punishment, 
neither of which can in this case be looked for from any 
other, saving only from Him who discemeth and judgetli 
the very secrets of all hearts, therefore He is the only 
rewarder and revenger of all such actions, although not of 
such actions only, but of all whereby the law of Nature is 
broken, whereof Himself is author. For which cause the 
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Roman laws, called the Laws of the Twelve Tables, requiring 
offices of inward affection, which the eye of man cannot 
reach unto, threaten the neglecters of them with none but 
divine punishment. 

10. That which hitherto we have set down is, I hope, 
sufficient to show their brutishness which imagine that 
religion and virtue are only as men will account of them; 
that we might make as much account, if we would, of the 
\ contrary without any harm unto ourselves, and that in Nature 
they are as indifferent one as the other. We see then how 
Nature itself teacheth laws and statutes to live by. The laws 
which have been hitherto mentioned do bind men absolutely, 
even as they are men, although they have never any settled (. 

fellowship, never any solemn agreement amongst themselves 
what to do or not to do. But forasmuch as we are not 
by ourselves sufficient to furnish ourselves with competent 
store of things needful for such a life as our nature doth 
desire, a life fit for the dignity of man, therefore tQ.idipply: 
tho se defec ts and imperfections w.hich_ ,are .-in u&-4ivifig • 
"singre and solely "tjyoufselves, ' w^ ^^ pa^t\^|-ftHy jgduced^ 
t g^eF communio n a nd fell owship witJu .others, /This was 
IHe cause of men's iTni'ting themselves at the first in political 
societies, which societies could not be without government, 
nor government without a distinct kind of law from that 
which hath been already declared. Two foundations there 
are which bear up public societies — the one, a natural incli- 
nation, whereby all men desire sociable life and fellowship ; 
the other, an order expressly or secretly agreed upon, touch- ^ 
ing the manner of their union in living together* The latter • 
, is that which we call the law of a common weal, the very 
^ soul of a politic body, the parts whereof are by law am- ^ 
mated, held together, and sqt on work in, such actions as the 
common good requireth. Laws politic, ordained for ex- 
^ ternal order and regiment amongst men, are never framed as 
they should be, unless -p resumiug -the-adJl^of nian to be_^ 
inwardly obstinate, rebellious, and averse from all obedience 
unto the sacred laws of his nature ; in a word, unless pre- 
suming man to be in regard of his depraved mind, litde 

* better than a wild beast, they do accordingly provide not- 
withstanding so to frame his outward actions, that they be 
no hindrance unto the common good for which societies are 

* instituted ; unless they do this, they are not perfect It 
resteth therefore that we consider how Nature findeth out 
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such laws of government, as serve to direct even nature 
depraved to a right end. All men desire to lead in this 
world an happy life. The life is led most happily wherein 
all virtue is exercised without impediment or let. The 
Apostle, in exhorting men to contentment, although they 
have in this world no more than very bare food and raiment, 
giveth us thereby to understand, that those are even the 
lowest of things necessary, that if we should be stripped of 
all those things without which we might possibly be, yet 
these must be left ; that destitution in these is such an 
impediment, as, till it be removed, suffereth not the mind of 
man to admit any other care. For this cause first God as- 
signed Adam maintenance of life, and then appointed him a 
law to observe. For this cause, after men began to grow to 
a number, the first thing we read they gave themselves unto, 
was the tilling of the earth, and the feeding of cattle. Having 
by this means whereon to live, the principal actions of 
their life afterward are noted by the exercise of their religion. 
True it is, that the Kingdom of God must be the first thing 
in our purposes and desires ; but, inasmuch as righteous life 
presupposeth life, inasmuch as to live virtuously it is impos- 
sible except we live; therefore rthe first impediment, which 
^ naturally we endeavour to remove, is penury and want of 
things without which we cannot live. Unto life many imple- 
ments are necessary ; more, if we seek (as all men naturally 
do) such a life as hath in it joy, conjfort, delight, and plea- 
sure. To this end we see how quickly sundry arts mechani- 
cally were found out in the very prime of the world. As 
things of greatest necessity are always first provided for, so 
things of greatest dignity are most accounted of by all such 
as judge rightly. Although, therefore, riches be a thing which 
every man wisheth, yet no man of judgment can esteem it 
better to be rich, than wise, virtuous, and religious. If we 
be both, or either of these, it is not because we are so bom. 
For into the world we come as empty of the one as of the 
other, as naked in mind as we are in body. Both which ne- 
cessities of man had at the first no other helps and supplies, 
than only domestically ; such as that which the Prophet im- 
plieth, saying, " Can a mother forget her child?" Such as 
that which the Apostle mentioneth, saying, " He that careth 
not for his own is worse than an infidel ; *' such as that con* 
cerning Abraham, "Abraham will command his sons and his 
household after him, that they^ keep the way of the LordL* 
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But neither that which we learn of ourselves, nor that 
which others teach us can prevail, where wickedness and 
malice have taken deep root. If, therefore, when there was 
but as yet one only family in the world, no means of instruc- 
tion, human or Divine, could prevent effusion of blood \ how 
could it be chosen but that when families were multiplied 
and increased upon earth, after separation, each providing 
for itself, envy, striife, contention, and violence must grow 
amongst them ? For hath |iot Nature furnished man with wit 
and-valetHyand as it were with armour, which may be used 
as well unto extreme evil as good? Yea, were they not 
used by the rest of the world unto evil ; unto the contrary 
only by Seth, Enoch, and those few the rest in that line ? 
We all make complaint of the iniquity of our times ; not un- 
justly, for the days are evil. But compare them with those 
times wherein there were no civil societies, with those times 
wherein there was as yet no manner of public regiment es- 
tablished, with those times wherein there were not above 
eight righteous persons living upon the face of the earth ; 
and we have surely good cause to think that God hath 
blessedu5,£xceedingly, and hath made us behold most happy 
days. ^To take away all such mutual grievances, injuries, 
and wrongs, there was no way but only by growing unto 
composition and agreement amongst themselves^ by or- 
daining some kind of government public, and^y yielding 
themselves subject thereunto ; that unto whom they granted 
authority to rule and govern, by them the peace, tranquility, 
and happy estate of the rest might be procured. Men al- 
ways knew that when force and injury was offered, they 
might be defenders of themselves; they knew that how- 
soever men may seek their own commodity, yet if this were 
done with injury unto others, it was not to be suffered, but 
by all men and by all good means to be withstood ; finally, 
they knew that no man might in reason take upon him to 
determine his own right, and according to his own determi- 
nation proceed in maintenance thereof, inasmuch as every 
man is towards himself, and them whom he greatly affecteth, 
partial; and therefore that strifes and troubles would be 
endless, except they gave their common consent all to be * 
ordered by some whom they should agree upon: without 
which consent, there were no reason that one man should 
take upon him to be lord or judge over another; because 
although there be according to the opinion of some very 
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\ great and judicious men, a kind of natural right in the noble, 
. wise, and virtuous, to govern them which are of servile dis- 
\j position ; nevertheless for manifestation of this their right, 
' and men's more peaceable contentment on both sides, the 
\ assent of them who are to be governed seemeth necessary. ^ 
To fathers within their private families Nature hath given a 
supreme power; for which cause we see throughout the 
world, even ^rom the first foundation thereof, all men 
/ have ever been taken as lords and lawful kings in their 

^"^^^ own houses. Howbeit over a whole grand multitude 
having no such dependency upon any one, and consisting 
of so many families as every politic society in the 
world doth, impossible it is that any should have complete 
lawful power, but by consent of men, or immediate appoint- 
ment of God \ because not having the natural superiority of 
fathers, their power must needs be either usurped, and then 
amlawful ; or if lawful, then either granted or consented 
unto by them over whom they exercise the same, or else 
given extraordinarily from God, unto whom all the world is 
subject. It is no improbable opinion therefore which the 
arch-philosopher was of, that as the chiefest person in every 
household was always as it were a king, so when numbers of 
households joined themselves in civil societies together, 
kings were the first kind of governors amongst . them. 
Which is also as it seemeth the reason, why the name of 
father continued still in them, who of fathers were made 
Rulers : as also the ancient custom of governors to do as 
Melchisedec, and being kings, to exercise the office of priests, 
which fathers did at the first, grew perhaps by the same 
occasion. Howbeit not this the only kind of regiment that 
hath been received in the world. The inconveniences of 
one kind have caused sundry other to be devised. So that 
in a word all public regiment, of what kind soever, seemeth 
evidently to have risen from deliberate advice, consultation, 
and composition between men, judging it convenient and 
behoveful ; there being no impossibility in Nature considered 
by itself, but that men might have lived without any public 
regiment. Howbeit the corruption of our nature being pre- 
xj supposed, we may not deny but that the law of Nature doth 
now lequire of necessity some kind of regiment; so that to 
bnng things unto the first course they were in, and utterly to 
take away all kind of public government in the world, were 
-/ apparently to overturn the whole world. The case of man's 
nature standing therefore as it doth, some kind of regiment 
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the law of Nature doth require, yet the kinds thereof being 
^many, Nature tieth not to any one, but leaveth the choice as 
\a thing arbitrary. At the first when some certain kind of 
regiment was once approved, it may be that nothing was then 
further thought upon for the manner of governing, but all per- 
mitted unto their wisdom and discretion which were to rule > 
ill by experience they found this for all parts very incon- 
fnient;so as the thing which they had devised for a 
ledy, did indeed but increase the sore which it should 
lave cured. They saw that to live by one man's will, be- 
ime the cause of all men's misery. This constrained them 
:ome unto laws, wherein all men might see their duties 
iforehand, and know the penalties of transgressing them, 
[f things be simply good or evil, and withal universally so 
icknowledged, there needs no new law to be made for such 
things. The first kind therefore of things appointed by laws 
human, containeth whatsoever being in itself naturally good 
or evil, is notwithstanding more secret than that it can be 
discerned by every man's present conceit, without some 
deeper discourse and judgment. In which discourse, be- 
cause there is difficulty and possibility many ways to err, 
unless such things were set down by laws, many would be 
ignorant" of their duties which now are not ; and many that 
know what they should, do, would nevertheless dissemble it, 
and to excuse themselves pretend ignorance and simplicity, 
which now they cannot. And because the greatest part of 
men are such as prefer their own private good before all 
things, even that good which is sensual, before whatsoever 
is most divine ; and for that the labour of doing good, to- 
gether with the pleasure arising from the contrary, doth 
make men for the most part slower to the one, and proner 
to the other, than that duty prescribed them by law can pre- 
vail sufficiently with them : therefore unto laws that men do 
I make for the benefit of men, it hath seemed always needful 
I to add rewards which may more allure unto good than any 
I hardness deterreth from it, and punishments which may 
^more deter from evil than any sweetness" thereto allureth. 
Wherein as the generality is natural, virtue rewardable, and 
vice punishable: so the particular determination of the 
reward or punishment, belongeth unto them by whom laws 
are made. Theft is naturally punishable, but the kind of 
punishment is positive, and such lawful as men shall think 
with discretion convenient by law to appoint. In laws 
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that which is natural bindeth universally, that which is posi- 
tive not so. To let go those kind 'tof positive laws which - 
men impose upon themselves, as by vow unto God, contract 
with men, or such like, somewhat it will make unto our 
purpose, a little more fully to consider, what things are inci- 
dent into the making of the positive laws for the govern- 
ment of them that live united in public society. / Laws do 
not only teach what is good, but they enjoin it, they have 
in them a certain constraining force. ' And to constrain 
men unto anything inconvenient doth seem unreasonable. 
Most requisite therefore it is, that to devise laws which all 
men shall be forced to obey, none but wise men be admitted. ^ 
Laws are matters of principal consequence ; men of common 
capacity, and but ordinary judgment are not able (for how 
should they ?) to discern what things are fittest for each kind 
and state of regiment. We cannot be ignorant how much 
our obedience unto laws dependeth upon this point. Let a 
man though never so justly, oppose himself unto them that 
are disordered in their ways, and what one amongst them 
commonly doth not stomach at such contradiction, storm 
at reproof, and hate such as would reform them? Not- 
withstanding even they which brook it worst that men 
should tell them of their duties, when they are told the same 
by a law, think very well and reasonably of it. For why ? 
They presume that the law doth speak with all indifferency, 
that the law hath no side respect to their persons, that the 
law is as it were an oracle proceeded from wisdom and 
understanding. Howbeit laws do not take their constrain- 
ing force from the quality of such as devise them, but from 
that power which doth give them the strength of laws. That 
which we spake before concerning the power of government, 
must here be applied unto the power of making laws where- 
by to govern ; which power God hath over all ;i and by the 
natural law whereunto He hath made all subject, the law- 
ful power of making laws to command whole politic socie- 
ties of men, belongeth so properly unto the same entire 
societies, that for any prince or potentate of what kind 
soever upon earth to exercise the same of himself, and not 
either by express commission immediately and personally 
J received from God, or else by authority derived at the first 
from their consent upon whose persons they impose laws, 
I it is no better than mere tyranny. Laws they are not there-1 
*«.fore which public approbation hath not made so. But/ 
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approbation not only they give who personally declare their f 
assent by voice, sign or act, but also when others do it in 
their names by right originally at the least derived from them. - 
As in Parliaments, Councils, and the like assemblies, al- 
; though we be not personally ourselves present, notwith- 
; standing our assent is hy reason of other agents there 
I in our behalf. ! And what we do by others no reason but | 
' that it should stand as our deed, no less effectually to bind 4^ 
* us than if ourselves had done it in person. In many things 
assent is given they that give it not imagining they do so, 
because the manner of their assenting is not apparent. As 
for example, when an absolute monarch commandeth his 
subjects that which seem'feth good in his own discretion, 
hath not his edict the force of a law whether they approve 
or dislike it ? Again, that which hath been received long 
since, and is by custom now established, we keep as a law 
which we may not transgress, yet what consent was ever 
thereunto sought or required at our hands ? Of this point, 
therefore, we are to note that since men naturally have no 
^ full and perfect power to command whole politic multitudes 
A of men ; therefore, utterly without our consent, we could in ^ 
L such sort be at no man's commandment living. And to be 
^ commanded we do consent when that society whereof we 
are part, hath at any time before consented without revoking 
the same after by the like universal agreement. Wherefore 
as any man's deed past is good as long as himself con- 
tinueth, so the act of a public society of men done five 
hundred years since, standeth as theirs who presently are of 
the same societies, because corporations are immortal : we > 
were then alive in our predecessors, and they in their sue- \ 
cessors do live still. Laws therefore human, of what kind ' 
soever, are available by consent. If here it be demanded 
how it cometh to pass that this being common unto all 
laws which are made, there should be found even in good 
laws so great variety as there is, we must note the reason 
hereof to be the sundry particular ends whereunto the 
different disposition of that subject or matter for which laws 
are provided, causeth them to have special respect in 
making laws. A law there is mentioned among the Grecians, 
whereof Pittacus is reported to have been author, and by 
that' law it was agreed that he which being overcome with 
drink did then strike any man should suffer punishment double 
as much as if he had done the same being sober. No man could 
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ever have thought this reasonable that had intended thereby 
only to punish the injury committed according to the gravity 
of the fact. For who knoweth not that harm advisedly 
done is naturally less pardonable, and therefore worthy of 
sharper punishment? fiut forasmuch as none did so usually 
this, way oflfend as men in that case which they wittingly fell 
into, even because they would be so much the more freely 
outrageous, it was for their public good where such disorder 
was grown, to frame a positive law for remedy thereof 
accordingly. To this appertain those known laws of making 
laws, as that law-makers must have an eye to the place 
where, and to tha men amongst whom, that one kind of 
laws cannot serve for all kinds of regiment, that where the 
multitude beareth sway, laws that shall tend unto .the pre- 
servation of that state, must make common smaller offices 
to go by lot, for fear of strife and division likely to arise, by . 

C y' reason that ordinary qualities sufficing for. dischaige of such 
-^offices, they could not but by many be desired, and so with 

(^ danger contended for, and not missed without grudge and 
J discontentment, whereas at.an. uncertain lot none can find 

ir themselves grieved on whomsoever it lightetb ; . cpntrariwise 
the greatest, whereof but few. are capable to pass by popular 

\^CX election, that neither the people may envy such as have 
ry. those honours, inasmui^h as tliemselyes bestow them, and 

I ^ that the chiefest may be kindled with desire to exercise all 
- parts of rare and beneficial virtue, knowing they shall not 

^^ lose their labour ,by growing in fara^ and estimation 
amongst the people ; if the helm of chief government be in 
the hands of a few of the wealthiest, that then laws providing 
for continuance thereof must make the punishment of con- 
tumely and wrong offered unto any of the common sort 
sharp and grievous, that so the evil may be prevented, 
whereby the rich are most likely to bring themselves into 
hatred with the people, who are not wont to take so great 
offence when they are excluded from honours an.d offices as 
when their persons are contumeUously trodden upon. In 
other kinds of regiment the like is observed concerning the 
difference of positive laws, .which to be everywhere the sanae 
is impossible and against their nature. Now, as the learned 
in the laws of this land observe, that our statutes sometimes 
are only the affirmation or ratification of .that which, by 
conamon law, was held before. So here it is not to be 
omitted that, genera}ly, all Jawa human which are made for 
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'the ordering of politic societies, be either such as establish 
some duty whereunto all men by the law of reason did 
before stand bound, or else such as make that a duty now 
which before was none. The one sort we may, for distinc- 
tion's sake, call raixedly, and the other merely, human. 
That which plain or necessary reason bindeth men unto, 
may be in sundry considerations expedient to be ratified by 
humati law. For example^ if confusion of blood in marriage, 
the liberty of having many wives at once, or any other the 
like corrupt and unreasonable custom doth happen to have 
prevailed far, and to have gotten die upper hand of right 
reason with the greatest part, so that no way is left to rectify 
such foul disorder, without prescribing by law the same 
•things which reason necessarily Jdoth enforce, but is not 
perceived that so it doth ; or if many be grown unto that 
which the Apostle did lament income, concerning whom he 
writeth, 3aying, that " Even what things they naturally know 
in those very things as beasts void of reason, they corrupted 
themselves ; " or, if there be no such special accident, yet 
forasmuch as the common sort are led by the sway of their 
sensual desires^ and therefore do more* shun sin for the 
sensible evils which follow it amongst men, than for any 
kind of sentence which reason ' doth pronounce against it ; 
this very thing is cause sufficient why duties belonging urfto 
each kind of virtue, albeit the law of reason teach them, 
should, notwithstanding, be prescribed even by human law. 
Which law in this case we term mixed, because the matter 
whereunto it bindetii is the same which reason necessarily 
doth require at our hands, and from the law of reason it 
differeth in the manner of binding only. For whereas men 
before stood bound in conscience to do as the law of reason 
teacheth, they are now by virtue of human law become con-' 
strainahle and, if they outwardly transgress, punishable. As 
for laws whicli are merely human, the matter of them is 
anything which reason doth but probably teach to be fit and 
convenient, so that till such time as law hath passed amongst 
men about it, of itself it bindeth no man. One example 
whereof may be this : Lands are by human law, in some 
places, after the owner's decease, divided unto all his 
children; in some, all descendeth to the eldest son. If 
the law of reason did necessarily require but the one of 
these two. to ba done, they whidh by law have received the 
c^her :$hic»lld be subject to that heavy sehtehce which 
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denounceth against all that decree wicked, unjust, and 
unreasonable things, woe. Whereas now, whichsoever be 
received, there is no law of reason transgressed, because 
there is probable reason why either of them may be expe- 
dient, and for either of them more than probable reason 
there is not to be found. ' Laws whether mixedly or merely 
• human are made by politic societies : some, only as those 
; societies are civilly united ; some, as they are spiritually 
/ joined and make such a body as we call the Church. Of 
laws human in thu» later kind we are to speak in the third 
book following. CL^X. it therefore suffice thus far to have 
ffouched the forcV wherewith Almighty God hath graciously 
endued our nature, and thereby enabled the same to find 
out both those laws which all men generally are for ever 
bound to observe, and also such as are most fit for their 
behoof who lead their lives in any ordered state of govem- 
(mentj Now, besides that law which simply concerneth 
men-as men, and that which belongeth unto them as they 
are men, linked with others in some form of politic society, 
there is jLihirdJdndijfJaw which toucheth all such several 
bodies politic, so far forth as one of them hath public 
commerce with another. And this third is the Law of 
Nations. Between men and beasts there is no possibility 
of sociable communion, because the well-spring of that 
communion is a natural delight which man hath to trans- 
fuse from himself into others, and to receive from others 
into himself, especially those things wherein the excellency 
of this kind doth most consist. The chiefest instrument 
of human communion therefore is speech, because thereby 
we impart mutually one to another the conceits of our 
reasonable understanding. And for that cause seeing beasts 
are not hereof capable, forasmuch as with them we can 
use no such conference, they being in degree although 
above other creatures on earth to whom Nature hath denied 
sense, yet lower than to be sociable companions of man to 
whom Nature hath given reason ; it is of Adarh said that, 
amongst the beasts " he found not for himself any meet 
companion.'* Civil society doth more content the nature 
of man than any private kind of solitary living, because, in 
society, this good of mutual participation is so much larger 
than otherwise. Herewith notwithstanding we are not 
satisfied, but we covet (if it might be) to have a kind of 
society and fellowship even with all mankind. Which thing 
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Socrates intending to signify, professed himself a citizen, 
not of this or that commonwealth, but of the^world. And 
an effect of that very natural desire in us (a manifest token 
that we wish after a sort an universal fellowship with all 
men), appeareth by the wonderful delight men have, some 
to visit foreign countries, some to discover nations not 
heard of in former ages ; we all to know the affairs and 
dealings of other people, yea, to be in league of amity with 
them : and this, not only for traffic's sake or to the end that 
when many are confederated each may make other the more 
.strong, but for such cause also as moved the Queen of 
Sheba to visit Solomon, and, in a word, because Nature doth 
presume that how many men there are in the world, so 
many gods, as it were, there are, or at leastwise such they 
should be towards men. Touching laws which are to serve 
men in this behalf, even as those laws of reason, which 
(man retaining his original integrity) had been sufficient to 
-direct each particular person in all his affairs and duties, 
are not sufficient but require the access of other laws, iipw 
that man and his offspring are grown ihus corrupt and 
sinful ; again, as those laws of polity and regiment which 
would have served men living in public society, together 
with that harmless disposition which then they should have 
had, are not able now to serve when men's iniquity is so 
hardly restrained within any tolerable bounds : in like 
manner the national laws of natural commerce between 
societies of that former and better quality might have been 
other than now, when nations are so prone to offer violence, 
injury, and wrong. Hereupon hath grown in every of these 
three kinds, that distinction between primary and secondary 
laws, the one grounded upon sincere, the other built upon 
depraved, nature. Primary laws of nations are such as con- 
cern embassage, such as belong to the courteous enter- 
tainment of foreigners and strangers, such as serve for 
commodious traffic and the like. Secondary laws in the 
same kind, are such as this present unquiet world is most 
familiarly acquainted with, I mean laws of arms, which yet are 
much better known than kept. But what matter the law of 
nations doth contain I omit to search. The strength and 
virtue of that law is such, that no particular nation can lawfully 
prejudice the same by any their several laws and ordinances 
more than a man, by his private resolutions, the law of the 
whole commonwealth or state wherein he liveth. For as civil 
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law, being the act of a whole body politic, doth therefore 
\i overrule each several part of the same body, so there is no 
reason that any one commonwealth of itself should, to the 
prejudice of another, annihilate that whereupon the whole 
world hath agreed. For which cause the Lacedemonians 
forbidding all access of strangers into their coasts, are in 
that respect, both by Josephus and Theodoret, deservedly 
blamed, as being enemies to that hospitality which, for 
common humanity's sake, all the nations on earth should 
embrace. Now as there is great cause of communion, and 
consequently of laws for the maintenance of communion 
amongst nations, so amongst nations Christian the like in 
regard even of Christianity hath been always judged needful 
And in this kind of correspondence amongst nations, the 
force of general counsels doth stand For as one and the 
same law divine, whereof in the next place we are to speak, 
is unto all Christian Churches a rule lor the chiefest things 
by means whereof they all in that respect make one Church, 
as having all but *' one Lord, one faith, and one baptism," 
so the urgent necessity of mutual communion for preser- 
vation of our unity in thtjse things, as also"*for' "order in 
some other things convenient to be everywhere uniformly 
kept, maketh it requisite that the Church of God here 
on earth have her laws of spiritual commerce between 
Christian nations, laws by virtue whereof all Churches may 
enjoy freely the use of those reverend, religious, and sacred 
consultations which are termed Councils general. A thing 
whereof God's own blessed spirit was the author ; a thing 
practised by the holy apostles themselves ; a thing always 
afterwards kept and observed throughout the world ; a 
thing never otherwise than most highly esteemed of, till 
pride, ambition, and tyranny began by factious and vile 
endeavours to abuse that divine invention unto the fur- 
therance of wicked purposes. But as the just authority of 
civil courts and parliaments is not therefore to be abolished 
because sometime there is cunning used to frame them ac- 
cording to the private intents of men over-potent in the 
commonwealth, so the grievous abuse which hath been of 
councils should rather cause men to study how so gracious 
a thing may again be reduced to that first .perfection, 
than in regard of stains and blemishes since growing be 
held for ever in extreme disgrace. To speak of this matter 
as the cause requireth would require very long discourse. 
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All I will presently say is this. VVhether it be for. the 
finding out of anything whereunto divine law bindeth us, 
but yet in such sort that men are not thereof on all sides" 
resolved, or for the setting down of some uniform judg- 
ment to stand touching such things as being neither way 
matters of necessity are notwithstanding offensive and scan- 
dalous when there is open opposition about them; be it 
for the ending of strifes touching matters of Christian be- 
hei, »»Vprein the one part may seem to have probable cause 
of dissenting f^onj the other ; or be it concerning matters 
of polity, order and icgin^ent in the Church ; I nothing 
doubt but that Christian men >Uoiild much better frame 
themselves to those heavenly precepts which our Lord and 
Saviour with so great instance gave as concerning peace 
and unity, if we did all concur in desire to have the use of 
ancient councils again renewed, rather than these pro- 
ceedings continued, which either make all contentions end- 
less or bring them to one only determination, and that of 
all others the worst, which is by sword. It followeth, 
therefore, that a new foundation being laid, we now adjoin 
hereunto that which cometh in the next place to be spoken \ 
of, namely, wherefore God hath Himself by Scripture made J 
known such laws as serve for direction of men. -"^ 

n. AH things (God only excepted) besides the nature 
which they have in themselves, receive externally some per- 
fection from other things, as hath been showed; inso- 
much as there is in the whole world no one thing, great or 
small, but either in respect of knowledge or of use it may 
unto our perfection add somewhat. And whatsoever such 
perfection there i^|^ch our nature may acquire, the same- 
we properly term oiir^upd, our sovereign good or blessed- 
ness, that wherein the" highest degree of all our per- 
fection consisteth, that which being once attained unto 
there can rest nothing further to be desired, and therefore 
with it our souls are fully content and satisfied, in that they 
have they rejcnce and thirst for no more, wherefore of good 
things desired some are such that for themselves we covet 
them not, but only because they serve as instruments unto 
that for which we are to seek : of this sort are riches. 
Another kind there is which, although we desire for itself, 
^s health, and virtue, and knowledge, nevertheless they are 
not the last niark whereat we aim, but have their further 
end whereunto they are referred ; so as in them we are not 
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' satisfied as having attained the utmost we may, but our de- 
sires do still proceed. These things are linked and as it were 
chained one to another ; we labour to eat, and we eat to 
live, and we live to do good, and the good which we do is 
as seed sown with reference unto a future harvest. But we 
must come at the length to some pause ; for if everything were 
to be desired for some other without any stint, there could 
be no certain end proposed unto our actions, we should e^^ 
on we know not whither, yea, whatsoever we do w*«^' in vain, 
or rather nothing at all were possible to ^^ done. For as 
to take away the first efficient <i^ our being were to an- 
nihilate utterly our per«otis, so we cannot remove the last 
final cause of our working but we shall cause whatsoever we 
work to cease. Therefore, something there must be desired 
for itself simply, and for no other ; that is, simply for itself 
desirable, unto the nature whereof it is opposite and re- 
pugnant to be desired with relation unto any other. The 
ox and the ass desire their food, neither propose they unto 
themselves any end wherefore ; so that of them this is 
desired for itself, but why? By reason of their imper- 
fection, which cannot otherwise desii:e it ; whereas that ' 
which is desired simply for itself, the excellency thereof is 
such as permitteth it not in any sort to be referred unto a 
further end. Now that which man doth desire with re- 
ference to a further end, the same he desireth in such 
measure as is unto that end convenient; but what he 
coveteth as good in itself, towards that his desire is ever 
infinite. So that unless the last good of all which is desired 
altogether for itself be also infinite, we do evil in making it 
our end, even as they who placed their felicity in wealth, 
or honour, or pleasure, or anything here attained, because 
in desiring anything as our final perfection which is not so 
, - we do amiss. Nothing may be infinitely desired but that 
• good which indeed is infinite : for the better, the more 
• desirable ; that therefore most desirable wherein there is in- 
finity of goodness. So that if anything desirable may be 
infinite, that must needs be the highest of all things that are 
desired. ^ No good is infinite but only God, therefore He is 
our felicity and bliss. Moreover, desire tendeth unto union 
with that it desireth. If, then, in Him we be blessed, it is 
by force of participation and conjunction with Him. 
Again, it is not the possession of any good thing can 
make them happy which have it, unless they enjoy the 
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thing wherewith they are possessed. Then are we happy, 
therefore, when fully we enjoy God as an object wherein 
the powers of our souls are satisfied even with everlasting 
delight ; so that although we be men, yet by being unto 
God united, we live as it. were the life of God. Happiness, \ 
therefore, is that state whereby we' attain, so far as possibly , 
may be attained, the full possession of that which simply for 
itself is to be desired, and containeth in it, after an eminent 
sort, the contentation of our desires, the highest degree of 
all our perfection. Of such perfection capable we are not 
in this life, for while we are in the world we are subject 
unto sundry imperfections, grief of body, defects of mind ; 
yea, the best things we do are painful, and the exercise of 
them grievous, being continued without intermission, so as 
in those very actions whereby we are especially perfected 
in this life we are not able to persist, forced we are with 
very weariness, and that often, to interrupt . them ; which 
tediousness cannot fall into those operations that are in the 
state of bliss, when our union with God is complete. Corn-^ 
-plete union with Him must be according unto every power 
and faculty of our- minds, apt to receive so glorious an 
object. Capable we are of God, both by understanding and 
will : by understanding as He is that sovereign truth which 
comprehendeth the rich treasures of all wisdom ; by will, 
as He is that sea of goodness whereof whoso tasteth shall 
thirst no more. As the will doth now work upon that 
object by desire, which is as it were a notion towards the 
end as yet unobtained, so likewise upon the same hereafter 
received it shall work also by love. Appetitus inhiantis fit 
amor f mentis y saith St. Augustine. The longing disposition 
of them that thirst is changed into the s\veet affection of 
them that taste and are replenished. Whereas we now love 
the thing that is good, but good especially in respect of 
benefit unto us, we shall then love the thing that is good 
only or principally for the goodness of beauty in itself. 
The soul being in this sort, as it is active, perfected by iove 
of that infinite good, shall, as it is receptive, be also per- 
fected with those supernatural passions of joy, peace, and 
delight. All this endless and everlasting ; which perpetuity, 
in regard whereof our blessedness is termed *'a crown 
which withereth not," doth neither depend upon the nature 
of the thing itself nor proceed from any natural necessity 
that our souls should so exercise themselves for ever in 
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beholding and loving God, but from the will of God» 
which doth both freely perfect our nature in so high a de- 
gree and continue it so perfected. Under man, no creature 
in the world is capable of felicity and bliss : first, because 
their chiefest perfection consisteth in that which is best for 
them, but not in that which is simply best, as ours doth ; 
secondly, because whatsoever external perfection they tend 
unto, it is not better than themselves, as ours is. How just 
occasion have we, therefore, even in this respect, • with the 
prophet, to admire the goodness of God. Lord, what is 
man that Thou shouldst exalt him above the works of Thy 
hands, so far as to make Thyself the inheritance of his rest 
and the substance of his felicity? Now if men had not 
naturally this desire to be happy, how were it possible 
that all men should have it ? AH men have ; therefore 
this desire in man is natural. It is not in our power not 
to do the same ; how should it then be in our power to do 
it coldly or remissly ? So that our desire, being natural, is 
also in that degree of earnestness whereunto nothing can be 
added. And is it probable that God should frame the 
hearts of all men so desirous of that which no man may 
obtain ? It is an axiom of Nature that natural desire cannot 
utterly be frustrate. This desire of ours, being natural, 
should be frustrate if that which may satisfy the same were 
a thing impossible for man to aspire unto. %an doth 
seek a triple perfection : first, a sensual, consisting in those 
things which very life itself requireth, either as necessary 
/ supplements or as beauties and ornaments thereof y then an 
] intellectual, consisting in those things which none under- 
neath man is either capable of or acquainted with ; lastly, a 
spiritual and divine, consisting in those things whereunto 
we tend by supernatural means here, but cannot here attain 
unto them. They that make the first of these three the 
scope of their whole life are said by the Apostle to have no 
God but only their belly, to be earthly minded men. Unto 
the second they bend themselves who seek especially to 
excel in all such knowledge and virtue as doth most com- 
mend men. To this branch belongeth the law of moral 
and civil perfection. That there is somewhat higher than 
either ot these two, no other proof doth need than the very 
process of man's desire, which being natural should be 
frustrate, if there were not some farther thing wherein it 
might rest at the length contented, which in the former it 
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cannot do. For man doth not seem to rest satisfied either 
with fruition of that wherewith his life is preserved, or with 
performance of such actions as advance him most deservedly 
in estimation ; but doth further covet, yea, oftentimes mani^ 
festly pursue, with great sedulity and earnestness, that which 
cannot stand him in any stead for vital use, that which ext 
ceedeththe reach of sense, yea, somewhat above capacity of 
reason, somewhat divine and heavenly, which with hidden 
exultation it rather surmiseth than conceiveth ; somewhat it 
seeketh, and what that is direcdy it knoweth not, yet very 
intentive desire thereof doth so incite it that all other 
known delights and pleasures are laid aside, they give place 
to the search of this but only suspected desire. Jf the soul 
of man did serve only to give him being in this life, then 
things appertaining unto this life would content him, as we 
see they do other creatures ; which creatures, enjoying what 
they live by, seek no further, but in this contentation do 
show a kind of acknowledgment that there is no higher good 
which doth any way belong unto them. With us it is 
otherwise ; for although the beauties, riches, honours, 
sciences, virtues, and perfections of all men living were 
in the present possession of one, yet somewhat beyond and 
above all this there would still be sought and earnestly thirsted 
for. So that Nature even in this life doth plainly claim ana 
call for a more divine perfection than either of these two 
that have been mentioned. This last and highest estate of 
perfection whereof we speak is received of men in the 
nature of a reward. Rewards do always presuppose such 
duties performed as are rewardable. Our natural means, 
therefore^ unto blessedness are our works ; nor is it possible 
that Nature should ever find any other way to salvation than 
only this. But examine the works which we do, and since 
the first foundation of the world what one can say, " My 
ways are pure " ? Seeing, then, all flesh is guilty of that for 
which God hath threatened eternally to punish, what possi- 
bility is there this way to be saved ? There resteth, there^ 
fore, either no way unto salvation, or, if any, then surely a 
way which is supernatural — a way which could never have 
entered into the jieart of man as much as once to conceive 
or imagine if God himself had not revealed it extraor- 
dinarily? For which cause we term jt the mystery, or 
secret way of salvation ; and therefore St. Ambrose, in this 
matter, appealeth justly from man to God, C(eli mysterium 
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doceat me Deus qui condtdit, non homo qui seipsum ignoravit, 
** Let God himself that made me, let not man that knows 
not himself, be my instructor concerning the mystical way 
to heaven." **When men of excellent wit," saith Lac- 
tantius, ** had wholly betaken themselves unto study, after 
farewell bidden unto all kind as well of private as public 
action, they spared no labour that might be spent in the 
search of truth ; holding it a thing of much more price to 
seek and to find out the reason of all affairs, as well divine 
as human, than to stick fast in the toil of piling up riches 
and gathering together heaps of honours. Howbeit they 
both did fail of their purpose and got not as much as to 
quit their charges, because truth, which is the secret of the 
most high God, whose proper handiwork all things are, 
cannot be compassed with that wit and those senses which 
are our own. For God and man should be very near neigh- 
bours if man's cogitations were able to take a survey of the 
counsels and appointments of that Majesty everlasting. 
Which being utterly impossible, that the eye of man by 
itself should look into the bosom of divine reason,- God did 
not suffer him, being desirous of the light of wisdom, to 
stray any longer up and down, and with bootless expense of 
travel to wander in darkness that had no passage to get 
out by. His eyes at the length God did open, and bestow 
upon him the knowledge of the truth by way of donative ; 
to the end that man might both be clearly convicted of folly, 
and being through error out of the way, have the path that 
leadeth unto immortality laid plain before him." Thus far 
Lactantius Firmianus, to show that God himself is the 
teacher of the truth, whereby is made known the supernatu- 
ral way of salvation and law for them to live in that shall be 
saved. In the natural path of everlasting life, the first be- 
ginning is that hability of doing good, which God in the day 
of man's creation endued him with ; from hence obedience 
unto the will of his creator, absolute righteousness and in- 
tegrity in all his actions ; and last of all the justice of God 
rewarding the worthiness of his deserts with the crown of 
eternal glory. Had Adam continued in his first estate, this 
had been the way of life unto him and all his posterity. 
Wherein I confess notwithstanding with the wittiest of the 
school divines, that if we speak of strict justice, God could 
no way have been bound to requite man's labours in so large 
and ample manner as human felicity doth import : inasmuch 
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as the dignity of this exceedeth so far the others value. But 
be it that God of His great liberality had determined in lieu 
of man's endeavours to bestow the same, by the rule of that 
justice which best beseemeth Him — namely, the justice of 
one that requireth nothing mincingly, but all with pressed 
and heaped and even over-enlarged measure : yet could it 
never hereupon necessarily be gathered, that such justice 
should add to the nature of that reward the property of ever- 
lasting continuance; since possession of bliss, though it 
should be but for a moment, were an abundant retribution. 
But we are not now to enter into this consideration, how 
gracious and bountiful our good God might still appear in 
so rewarding the sons of men, albeit they should exactly per< 
form whatsoever duty their nature bindeth them unto. How- 
soever God did propose this reward, we that were to be re- 
warded must have done that which is required at our hands ; 
we failing in the one, it were in nature an impossibility that 
the other should be looked for. The light of Nature is 
never able to find out any way of obtaining the reward of 
bliss, but by performing exactly the duties and works of 
righteousness. From salvation therefore and life all flesh 
being excluded this way, behold how the wisdom of God 
hath revealed a way mystical and supernatural, a way di- 
recting unto the same end of life by a course which ground- 
eth itself upon the guiltiness of sin, and through sin desert of 
condemnation and death. For in this way the first thing is 
the tender compassion of God respecting us drowned and 
swallowed-up in misery ; the next is redemption out of the 
same by the precious death and merits of a mighty Saviour, 
which hath witnessed of himself saying " I am the way," the 
way that leadeth us from misery into bliss. This super- 
natiural way had God in Himself prepared before all worlds. 
The way of supernatural duty which to us He hath prescribed, 
our Saviour in the Gospel of St. John doth note, terming it by 
an excellency the work of God : " This is the work of God, 
that ye believe in him whom he hath sent." Not that God 
doth require nothing unto happiness at the hands of men 
saving only a naked belief (for hope and charity we may not 
exclude): but that without belief all other things are as 
nothing, and it the ground of those other divine virtues. 
Concerning faith, the principal object whereof is that 
eternal verity whir:h hath discovered the treasures of hid- 
den wisdom in Christ ; concerning hope, the highest object 
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whereof is that everlasting goodness whi<^h in Christ doth 
quicken the dead ; concerning charity, &e final object 
whereof is that incomprehensible beauty which shineth in 
the countenance of Christ the Son of the living God ; coa- 
ceming these virtues, the first of which beginning here witJi 
a weak apprehension of things not £een, ehdetb.with the 
intuitive vision oi God in. the woiid to come.; the, Second 
beginning here with a tsembling expectation of things far 
removed, and as yet but only heard of, endeth with jeal and 
actual fruition of that which no tongue can express:; the 
third, beginning here with' a weak inclination of heart to< 
wards him unto whom we are not able to approach, endeth 
with endless union, the mystery whweof is higher than the 
reach of. die thoughts of men; concerning tlntt faitbyhope 
and diarity, without which there can be no salvation ^ was 
there ever any menti(Mi made saving only ia that iafvr] which 
God himself hath from heaven revealed? There jls hot in 
the world a syllable muttered with certain tmth. concerning 
any of these three, more than hath been, supematilrally re- 
ceived from the mouth of tl^ eternal Godv Lavp>sl iherefore 
concerning these things are supernatural,.;both in, respect of 
the nuinner of delivering tSem which is divine^ and also in 
regard Df the things^ 4eiivered, which are such, as have not in 
Nature any cause from which they flow, but were by the 
voluntary. appointment of God ordained besides the. course 
of Nature, to rectify Nature's obliquity withal. - 

12. When supernatural duties are . necessarily exacted, 
natural are not rejected as needless. The law of God there* 
foreis^thqugh principally delivered for instruction in the one, 
yet frau^t with precepts of the other also. The' Scripture 
is fraught even with laws of Nature. Insomuch that Gra* 
tian defining natural right (whereby is nieant the right which 
exacteth those general duties, ^ that concern men naturally 
even as they are men), termeth natural right that: which the 
books of the Law and the Gospel do contain.. Neither is 
it vain that the Scripture aboundeth with so great store of 
laws in this kind. . For ..they s^it either such as we of our- 
selves 'Could not easily have found- out, and then the benefit 
is not small to have them readily set down to our hands; 
OTy if they be so clear and majoifest that no man endued with 
reason can lightly be ignorant of them, yet the spirit as it 
were borrowing them from the school of Nature as serving to 
proycv things less manifest,, and to induce, a persuasion of 
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Somewhat which w6re in itself ittOre hard and daA, unless it 
should in such sort be cleared, the- very applying bf them 
unto cases' particular is not without .most singular' use and 
profit many ways for merits instruction. Besides, be theyi 
plain of themselves or obscure, the evidence of God's dwn 
testimony, added unto the natural assent of reason concern- 
ing the certainty of them, doth not a little cbmfort sthd con- 
firm the same. Wheref6re, inasmticli as our actions are con- 
versaht about things beset with many circumstances, which . 
cause men of sundry iWits to' be also of sundry judgments 
concerning that which olight to be -done:' requisite it cannot 
but seem the riile of divine law should herein help our im- 
becility, that we might "the more infallibly understand what 
is good and what evil. The first prmciples of the law of 
Nature are easy, hard it were to find men ignorant of them : 
but concerning^ the dutywhich Nature's law doth rci^uire at 
the hands of rteh in z. number of things particular, so far 
hath the natural understanding even of sundry whol^ nations 
been darkened; -that they have not discerned rib rte^ gross 
iniquity to be sib- ^Again,''bein*'s<y pttnie as we are to favm 
upon ourselves, and to be ignorant as much as may be of our 
own deformities, Without' tti'e feelings sense whereof wef are 
most Wretched, even so mtt<ShHhe more, because not know^ 
ing therfi We cannok as- mufch as' desire to have them taken 
away : how should^our festered sofes be cuffed, but that God 
hath delivered a law as ^shdrp as the two-edged sword, 
piercing the very closest and most unsearchable corners 
of the heart, which the law of Nature can hardly, human 
laws by no means, possible reach ttnto J Hereby we know 
eveaiseerfef cohtupiscence td^be sin, and are made fearful 
td ^offend though it be but in a wandering cogitation; 
Finally, of those things ' Which abe foir direction of dl 
the parts of our life needful^ and not impossible to be 
discerned by the light of Natute * itself, are there not 
manv which few men's natural capicity, and some which no 
man s hath been able to find -out ? ' They are, saith St. 
Augustine, but a few, and they endued' with great ripeness 
of wit and judgmi^nt, free' ftom all such affairs as might 
trouble their meditations, instructed ih the sharpest and the 
subtlest points of learning, wh6 have, and that very hardly, 
been able to find 6Yit but only the immortality of the soul. 
The resurrection of ' the flesh what man did ever at any 
time dream of, having not heard it otherwise than from the 
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school of Nature ? Whereby it appeareth how much we are 
bound to yield unto our creator the Father of all mercy 
eternal thanks, for that He hath delivered His law into 
the world, a law wherein so many things are laid open clear 
and manifest ; as a light which otherwise would have 
been buried in darkness, not without the hazard, or rather 
not with the hazard, but with the certain loss of infinite 
thousands of souls most undoubtedly now saved. We see, 
therefore, that our sovereign good is desired naturally ; that 
God, the author of that natural desire, had appointed natural 
means whereby to fulfil it ; that man having utterly disabled 
his nature unto those means, hath had other revealed from 
God, and hath received from heaven a law to teach 
him how that which is desired naturally must now super- 
naturally be attained \ finally, we see that because those 
latei exclude not the former quite and clean as unnecessary, 
therefore, together with such supernatural duties as could 
not possibly have been otherwise known to the world, the 
same law that teacheth them, teacheth also with them 
such natural duties as could not by light of Nature easily 
have been known. 

13. In the first age of the world God gave laws unto our 
fathers, and by reason of the number of their days, their 
memories served instead of books ; whereof the manifold 
imperfections and defects being known to God, He merci- 
fully relieved the same by often putting them in mind of 
that whereof it behoved them to be specially mindful. 
In which respect we see how many times one thing hath 
been iterated unto sundry even of the best and wisest 
amongst them. After that the lives of men were shortened, 
means more durable to preserve the laws of God from 
oblivion and cormption grew in use, not without precise 
direction from God himself. First, therefore, of Moses, it 
is said that he wrote all the words of God \ not by his \ 
own private motion and device : for God taketh this act 
to Himself, I have written. Furthermore, were not the 
Prophets following commanded also to do the like ? Unto 
the holy Evangelist St. John how often express charge is 
given. Scribe, write these things ? Concerning the rest 
of our Lord's disciples, the words of St. Augustine are, 
Quicquid ilk de suis factis et dictis nos legere voluit^ hoc 
scribendum tilts tanquam suis manibus imperavit. Now 
although we do not deny it to be a matter merely accidental 
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unto the law of God to be written ; although writing be not 
(\ that which addeth authority and strength thereunto : finally, 
\ though His laws do require at our hands the same obedience 
I howsoever they be- delivered ; His providence, notwith- 
^standing which hath made principal choice of this way to 
deliver them, who seeth not what cause we have to admire 
and magnify? The singular benefit that hath grown un':o 
the world by receiving the laws of God, even by His own 
appointment committed unto writing, we are not able 
to esteem as the value thereof deserveth. When the 
question, therefore, is whether we . be now to seek for any 
revealed law of God otherwhere than only in the sacred 
Scripture, whether we do now stand bound in the sight of 
God to yield to traditions urged by the Church of Rome the 
same obedience and reverence we do to. His written law, 
honouring equally, and adoring both as divine : our answer 
is, No. They that so earnestly plead for the authority 
of tradition, as if nothing were more safely conveyed than 
that which spreadeth itself by report, and descendeth by 
relation of former generations unto the ages that succeed, 
are not all of them (surely a miracle it were if they should 
be) so simple, as thus to persuade themselves ; howsoever, 
if the simple were so persuaded, they could be content 
-* perhaps very well to enjoy the benefit as they account it, 
of that common error. What hazard the truth is in when 
it passeth through the hands of report, how maimed and 
deformed it becometh ; they are not, they cannot possibly 
be, ignorant. Let them that are indeed of this mind, con- 
sider but only that little of things divine, which the heathen 
have in such sort received. How miserable had the state 
of .the Church of God been long ere this, if wanting the 
sacred Scripture, we had no record of His laws but only the 
memory of man, receiving the same by report and relation 
from his predecessors ? By Scripture it hath in the wisdom 
of God seemed meet to deliver unto the world much 
but personally expedient to be practised of certain men ; 
many deep and profound points of doctrine, as being the 
main original ground whereupon the precepts of duty 
depend ; many prophecies the clear performance whereof 
might confirm the world in belief of things unseen ; many 
histories to serve as looking-glasses to behold the mercy, the 
truth, the righteousness of God towards all that faithfully 
serve, obe^ and honour Him ; yea, many entire meditations 
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of piety, to be as patterns and precedents in ciscs of likd 
nature ; many things needful for explication, many for 
application unto particular occasions, Such as the provi- 
dence of God from time - to time^' hath takfen to have 
the seveial books of His holy ordinance written. Be 
it then ' that; together with the prindpal necessary laws 
of God, thete ate sundry other things written, whereof 
we might happily be ignorant, and yet 'be saved: 
What ? shall we hereupon tMnk theth needless ? shall we 
esteem them as riotous branches wherewith we sometimes 
behold most pleasant vines overgrown?. Surely no morg 
than we judge our hands or our eyes superfluous, or what 
part soever,; which if out bodies did want We irifghr notwith- 
standing any 5uch defect retain still the complete being of 
men. As, therefore, a complete man is neither destitute of 
any part necessary, and hath some parts whereof, though 
the want cottld- not deprive him of his essence, yet to have 
them standeth him in singular stead in respect of the special 
uses for which they serve. Jn like sort all those writings 
which contam in them die law of God, all those venerable 
books of Scripture, all those sacred tomes and volumes of 
holy writ, they are with feuch absolute p^fection framed that 
in them there neither wanteth anything, the lack whereof 
might deprive us .of life, nor anything in such wise. 
aboundeth that as being superfluous, unfruitful, and alto- 
gether needless, we should' think it no loss or danger at all 
if we did want it. 

14. Although the Scripture of God, therefore, be stored 
with infinite variety of matter in all kinds, although it 
abound with all sorts- of laws, yet the principal intent of 
Scripture is to deliver the laws of duties supernatural. Often- 
times it hath been in very solemn manner disputed whether 
all things necessary unto salvaiion be necessarily set down 
in the holy Scriptures or no, • IF we define that necessary 
unto salvation whereby the way to salvation is in any sort 
made more plain, apparent, and easy to be known, then 
is there no part of true philosophy, no* art of account, no 
kind of • science rightly so calicd, but the Scripture must 
contain it; If only those things be necessary, as surely 
none else are, without the knowledge and practice whereof 
it is not the will and pleasure of God to make any ordinary 
gtant of salvation, "it may be"^ notwithstanding,- and often- 
times hath been demanded^ how the. books of holy Scripture 
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contain iu them all' ridcessary things, when of things neces- 
sary the very.chiefest is to know what books we are bound 
to esteem holy, which pomt is confessjed impossible for the 
Scripture itself to . tMch. Whereunto. we may an&wer with 
truth that these is not in the world any. art or science which 
proposing unto- itself an end, as .every one doth some, end 
or other, hath been th^efore thought defective if it hav^ 
not delivered simply whatsoever is needful to the same end ; 
but all kinds of knovdiedge.'haye. their certaia bounds and 
limits^ each of. them pffesupposethi.many necessary things 
learned in other sciences an*d known, beforehand. He that 
should take.. upon him to tea«h:men.how to be, eloquent in 
pleading causes must needs deliver unto them whatsoever 
precepts are requisite unto that end, otherwise .he doth not 
the thing which he taketh upon him. Seeing then no man 
can plead eloquently, imless he be able first to -speak, it 
foUoweth that abiJityv/of speech is In/this case a thing. most ■ 
necessary. . NotwithstaadSqg every man would think it 
ridiculous that he whi^h .undertakethby writing to instruct 
an orator should , therefore deliver all. the precepts of 
grammar, b^caus^ his profession is to deliver precepts 
necessary unto eloquent, speech, yet so that they which are 
to receive them.be taught beforehand so much of that which 
is thereunto necessary as comprehendeth ..the. skill of 
speaking. In like jsort, albeit Scripture do prpfess to 
contain in it all things which are necessary unto salvation, 
yet the meaning cannot be simply of all things which are 
necessary, but all .things that are. necessary in some certain 
kind or form ; as all things that are necessary, and either 
could not at all,- or could not easily be. known by the light 
of natural discourse ; all things which are necessary to be 
known that we may be saved, but known with presupposal of 
knowledge concerning certaia principles, whereof it reoeiveth 
us already persuaded, and then instructeth us in all the 
residue that are necessary.. In the number . of these prin- 
ciples one is the sacred authority of Scripture. Being 
therefore persuaded by other means -that these Scriptures 
are the oracles of God, themselves do then teach us the 
rest, and lay before us all the duties which God requireth 
at our hands as necessary unto salvation* Further, there 
hath been some doubt likewise whether containing in 
Scripture do import express setting down in plain terms, or 
else comprehending in such s^rt that by reason we may. 
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i/ixova thence conclude all things which are necessary. 

r Against the former of these two constructions instance hath 
sundry ways been given. For our belief in the Trinity, the 
co-eternity of the Son of God with His Father, the pro- 
ceeding of the Spirit from the Father and the Son, the duty 
of baptizing infants, these, with such other principal points, 
the necessity whereof is by none denied, are notwith- 
standing in Scripture nowhere to be found by express 
literal mention, only deduced they are out of Scripture by 
collection. This kind of comprehension in Scripture being - 
therefore received, still there is no doubt how far we are to 
proceed by collection before the full and complete measure 
of things necessary be made up. For let us not think that 
as long as the world doth endure the wit of man shall be 
able to sound the bottom of that which may be concluded 
out of the Scripture, especially if things contained by 
collection do so far extend as to draw in whatsoever may 
be at any time out of Scripture, but probably and conjec- 
turally surmised. But let necessary collection be made 
requisite, and we may boldly deny that of all those things 
which at this day are with so great necessity urged upon this 
Church under the name of reformed Church discipline, 
there is any one which their books hitherto have made 
manifest to be contained in the Scripture. Let them, if 
they can, allege but one properly belonging to their cause, 
and not common to them and us, and show the deduction 
thereof out of Scripture to be necessary. It hath been 
already showed how all things necessary unto salvation in 
such sort as before we have maintained must needs be 
possible for men to know, and that many things are in such 
sort necessary, the knowledge whereof is by the light of 
Nature impossible to be attained. Whereupon it foUoweth 
that either all flesh is excluded from possibility of salvation, 
which to think were most barbarous, or else that God hath 
by supernatural means revealed the way of life so far forth 
as doth suffice. For this cause God hath so many times 
and ways spoken to the sons of men. Neither hath He by 
speech only, but by writing also instructed and taught His 
Church. The cause of writing hath been to the end that 
things by Him revealed unto the world might have the 
longer continuance, and the greater certainty of assurance \ 
by how much that which standeth on record hath in both 
those respects pre-eminence above that which passeth from 
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hand to hand and hath no pens but the tongues, no book 
but the ears of men to record it. The several books of 
Scripture having had each some several occasion and 
particular purpose which caused them to be written, the 
contents thereof are according to the exigence of that 
special end whereunto they are intended. Hereupon it 
groweth that every book of Holy Scripture doth take out 
. of all kinds of truth, natural, historical, foreign, super- 
natural, so much as the matter handled requireth. Now, 
forasmuch as there hath been reasons alleged sufficient to 
conclude that all things necessary unto salvation must be 
made known, and that God himself hath^ therefore, revealed 
His will, because otherwise men could not have known so 
• much as is necessary ; His surceasing to speak to the world 
since the publishing of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and the 
delivery of the same in writing, is unto us a manifest token 
that the way of salvation is now sufficiently opened, and 
that we need no other means for our full instruction than 
God hath already furnished us withal. The main drift of 
the whole New Tesjament is that which St. John setteth 
down as the purpose of his own history, " These things are 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is Christ the Son 
of God, and that in believing ye might have life through His 
name." The drift of the Old, that which the Apostle 
mentioneth to Timothy, " The Holy Scriptures are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation.*' So that the general end 
both of Old and New is one, the difference between them 
consisting in this, that the Old did make wise by teaching 
salvation through Christ that should come, the New, 
by teaching that Christ the Saviour is come, and that 
Jesus whom the Jews did crucify, and whom God did raise 
again from the dead, is He. When the Apostle, therefore, 
affirmeth unto Timothy that the Old was able to make him 
wise to salvation, it was not his meaning that the Old alone 
can do this unto us which live smce the publication of the 
New. For he speaketh with presupposal of the .doctrine 
of Christ known also unto Timothy, and, therefore, fiist it 
is said, " Continue thou in those things which thou hast 
learned and art persuaded, knowing of whom thou hast 
been taught them." Again, those Scriptures he granteth were 
able to make him wise to salvation, but he addeth, " through 
the faith which is in Christ" Wherefore, without the 
doctrine of the New Testament teaching that Christ hath 
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wrought the redemption of the world, which redemption the 
Old did foreshow He should work, it is not the former -alone 
which can on our behalf perform so much as the Apostle 
doth avouch, who presupposeth this when he magnifieth 
that so highly. And as his words concerning the books of 
ancient Scripture do not take place but with presupposal- 
of the Cxospel of Christ embraced, so our own words also, 
when we extol the complete sufficiency of the whole entire 
body of the Scripture^ must in like sort be understood with 
this caution, that th§ benefit of Nature's light; be not thought 
excluded as unnecessary because the necessity of a diviner 
light is magnified. There is in Scripture, therefore, no 
defect but tlmt any man, what place or calling soever he 
hold in the Cnurch of God, may have thereby the light of 
his natural understanding so perfected, that the ,one being 
relieved by the other, there can want no part of needful 
instruction unto any good work which God himself re- 
quireth, be it natural or supernatural, belonging simply 
unto men as* men, or unto men as they are united in 
whatsoever kind .oif. society. It suffic^th, therefore, that 
'' Nature and Scripture do serve in sucTi full sort that they, 
both jointly, and not severally either of them, be so com- 
plete tliat unto everlasting felicity we need not the know- 
ledge of anything more than these two may easily furnish 
our minds with on all sides ; and, therefore, they which add 
traditions as a, part of supernatural necessary truth have 
not the truth, but are in error. For they only plead that 
whatsoever God revealeth as necessary fgrall Christian men 
to do or believe, the same we. ought to embrace, whether we 
have received it by writing or. otherwise, \yhich no man 
denieth; when that which they .should confii^m who claim 
so great reverence unto traditions is, that the ^me traditions 
are necessarily to be acknowledged divine and holy. For 

wo do no t rejerl fhem nnly bpf^nsf^ ^\r^ ^^^ "^^ ^" ^^^ 

Scripture, hnt hf>/>an}^^ fh^Y are neither in Scripture yUOi-ca n 

Othprwisp snffiripntlyhy any rea son be prQ^ ;^H tn ]^f^ ^f aac{. 

J]ligt_ which is o f God, and ma y be evidently proved to be 
so, we deny not but it hath in his kind, although unwntten , 
yet the selfsame force and authority with the written law s 

P^i ff9^i ^^ i^ by nnrs ^c^cr\c^^N\e.(\^eA^ ** that the apostles 

did in, every Church institute and ordain some rites and 
customs serving for the seemliness of Church regiment, which 
rites and customs they have not committed unto writing." 
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Those rites and customs being known to be apostolical, 
and having the nature of things changeable, were no less to 
be accounted of in the Church than other Ihicigs of the like 
degree, that is to say, capable iil like ^ort of alteration, 
although set down in the Apostle's writing. For both being 
known to be apostolical, it is not the manner of (Jphvering 
them unto the Church, but the author from whom they 
proceed, which doth give them their force and credit. 

15. Laws being imposed, either by each man upon him- 
self, or by a public society upon the particulars thereof, or 
by all the nations of men upon every several society, or by 
the Lord himself upon any or every of ^these, there is not 
amongst these four kinds any one but containeth sundry 
both natural and positive laws. Impossible it is but that 
they should fall into a number of gross errors who only take 
such laws for positive as have been made or invented of 
men, and holding this position hold also that all positive 
and none but positive laws are ttiutable. ^ Laws natural" do 
ftiways bind, laws positive not' so, but ortly after they have 
been expressly and wittingly imposed. Laws positive there 
'are in every of those kinds before mentioned. As in the 
first kind the promises which we have passed unto men, 
and' the vows we have rrtade unto God, for these are laws 
-which we tie ourselves uilto, and till we have so tied ourselves 
they bind us not. Laws positive in the second kind are' such 
as the civil (Constitutions peculiar unto each particular com- 
monweal. In the third kind the law of heraldry in war is 
positive ; and in the last all the judicials which God gave 
unto the people 6i Israel to observe. And although no 
laws but positive be mutable, yet all are not mutable 
which ' be positive. Positive laws are either permanent 
or else changeable, according as the matter itself is con- 
cerning which they were first made. Whether God or man 
be the maker' of them, alteration they 50 far forth admit 
as the matter doth exact. Laws that concern supernatural 
duties are all positive, and either concern men supematurally 
as men, or else as parts of a supernatural society, which 
society we 'call the Church. To concern men as men 
supematurally, is to concern them as duties which belong 
of necessity to all, and yet could not have been known 
by any to belong unto them unless God liad opened them 
Himself; inasmuch as they do not depend upon any 
natural ground at all out of which they may be deduced, 
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but are appointed of God to supply the defect of those 
natural ways of salvation, by which we are not now able 
to attain thereunto. The Church being a supernatural 
society doth differ from natural societies in this : that the 
persons unto whom we associate ourselves in the one are 
men simply considered as men, but they to whom we be 
joined in the other are God, angels, and holy men. Again, 
the Church being both a 'society and a society supernatural, 
although as it is a society it have the selfsame original 
\ grounds which other politic societies have, namely, the 
atural inclination which all men have unto sociable life, 
and consent to some certain bond of association, which 
bond is the law that appointeth what kind of order they 
shall be associated in ; yet unto the Church as it is a society 
supernatural this is peculiar, that part of the bond of their 
association which belong to the Chur-ch of God, must be 
a law supernatural, which God himself hath revealed con- 
cerning that kind of worship which His people shall do unto 
Him. The substance of the service of God, therefore, so 
far forth as it hath in it an3rthing' more than the law of 
reason doth teach, may not be invented of men as it is 
amongst the heathens, but must be received from God 
himself, as always it hath been in the Church, saving oiUy 
when the Church hath been forgetful of her duty. Where- 
fore to end with a general rule concerning all the laws 
which God hath tied men unto, those laws divine that 
belong, whether naturally or supematurally, either to men 
as men, or to men as they live in politic society, or to- 
men as they are of that politic society which is the Church, 
without any further respect had unto any such variable - 
accident as the state of men, and of societies of men, and 
of the Church itself, in this world is subject unto ; all laws* 
that so belong unto men they belong for ever, yea, although 
they be positive laws, unless, being positive, God himself 
which made them alter them. The reason is because the 
subject, or matter of laws in general, is thus far forth 
constant: which matter is that for the ordering whereof 
laws were instituted, and, being instituted, are not diange- 
able without cause, neither can they have cause of change 
when that which gave them their first institution remaineth 
for ever one and the same. On the other side, laws that 
weie made for men, or societies, or Churches, in regard ot 
their being such as they do not always continue, but may 
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perhaps be clean otherwise a while after, and so may 
require to be otherwise ordered than before; the laws of 
God himself, which are^^>^this nature, no man endued with 
common-sen^o^"^^^ ever deny to be of a different consti- 
tuti^»^^^ni the former, in respect of the one's constancy 
and the mutability of the other. And this doth seem to 
have been the very cause why St. John doth so peculiarly 
term the doctrine that teacheth salvation by Jesus Christ, 
Evangelium cetemum^ an eternal gospel, because there can 
be no reason wherefore the publishing thereof should be 
taken away, and any other instead of it proclaimed, as long 
as the world doth continue ; whereas, the whole law of 
rites and ceremonies, although dehvered with so great 
solemnity, is notwithstanding clean abrogated, inasmuch 
as it had but temporary cause of God's ordaining it. But 
that we may at length conclude this first general introduction 
unto the nature and original birth, as of all other laws, 
so likewise of those which the sacred Scripture containeth 
concerning the author whereof, even infidels have confessed 
that he can neither err nor deceive; albeit about things 
easy and manifest unto all men by common-sense there 
needeth no higher consultation, because as a man whose 
wisdom is in weighty affairs admired, would take it in some 
disdain to have his counsel solemnly asked about a toy, 
so the meanness of some things is such that to search the 
Scripture of God for the ordering of them were to derogate 
from the reverend authority and dignity of the Scripture, 
no less than they do by whom Scriptures are in ordinary 
talk very idly applied unto vain and chUdish trifles ; yet 
better it were to be superstitious than profane ; to take 
from thence our direction even in all things great or small 
than to wade through matters of principal weight and 
moment, without ever caring what the law of God hath 
either for or against our designs. Concerning the custom 
of the very Paynims thus much Strabo witnesseth, " Men 
that are civil do lead their lives after one common law ap- 
pointing them what to do. For that otherwise a multitude 
should, with harmony amongst themselves, concur in the 
doing of one thing (for this is civilly to live), or that they 
should in any sort manage community of life, it is not 
possible. Now laws or statutes are of two sorts, for they *" 
are either received from gods or else from men. And our 
ancient predecessors did surely most honour and reverence 
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that which was from the gods, for which cause consultation 
wkh oracles was a thing very usual and frequent in their 
times." Did they make so much account of the voice of 
their gods, which in truth were no godo, and shall we 
neglect the precious benefit of conference with thobo oracles 
of the true and living God, whereof so great store is left to 
the Church, and whereunto there is so free, so plain, and so 
easy access for all men? **By Thy Commandments" 
(this was David's confession unto God) " Thou hast made 
me wiser than mine enemies." Again, ** I have had 
more understanding than all my teachers, because Thy 
testimonies are my meditations." What pains would not 
they have bestowed in the study of these bodes, who 
travelled sea and land to gain the treasure of some i^vf days* 
talk with men whose .wisdom the world did make any 
reckoning of? That little which some of the heathens did 
chance to hear concerning such matter as the sacred Scrip- 
ture plentifully containeth, they did in wonderful sort affect; 
their speeches as oft- as they make mention thereof are 
strange, and such its themselves could not utter as they did 
other things, Iwit still acknowledged that their wits, which 
did everywhere else conquer hardness, were with profound- 
ness here over-matched. Wherefore, seeing that God hath 
endued us with sense, to the end that we might perceive 
such things as this present life doth need, and with reason 
least that which sense cannot reach unto, being both now 
and also in regard of a future estate hereafter necessary to 
be known, should lie obscure; finally, with the heavenly 
support of a prophetical revelation, which doth open those 
hidden mysteries that reason could never have been able 
to find out, or to have known the necessity of them unto 
our everlasting good ; use we the precious gifts of God unto 
His glory and honour that gave them, seeking by all means 
to know what the will of our God is, what righteous before 
Him, in His sight what holy, perfect, and good, that we may 
truly and faithfully do it. 

1 6. Thus far, therefore, we have endeavoured in part 
to open of what nature and force laws are, according 
unto their several kinds: the«;law which God with Him- 
self hath eternally set down to follow in His own works ; 
the law which He hath made for His creatures to keep, 
/ the law of natural and necessary agents; the law which 
/ angels in heaven obey; the law whereunto, by the light of 
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4£^son» _mea>£a4-4hemselyes bound, in jhat they are men ] 
/ the law which they make, by composition, for multitudes 
; and politic societies of men to be guided by ; the law which 
i belongeth unto each nation, the law that concerneth the 
! fellowship of all; and lastly, the law which God himself 
V hath supernaturally revealed. It might, peradventur^, have 
been more popular and more plausible to vulgar, ears, if this 
. first discourse had been spent in extolling the force of laws, 
in showing the great necessity of them when they are good, 
and in aggravating their oflfence by whom public laws are^ 
injuriously traduced. But forasmuch as with such kind of 
matter the passions of men are rather stirred one way or 
other, than their knowledge anyway set forward unto the 
trial of that whereof there is doubt made, I have, therefore, 
turned aside from that beaten path and qhosen, though a 
less easy, yet a more profitable, way in regard of the end 
we propose. Lest, therefore, any man should marvel 
whereunto all these things tend, the drift and purpose of 
all is this : even to show in what manner as every good and 
perfect gift, so this very gift of good and perfect laws 
is derived from the Father ot lights ; to teach men a reason 
why just and reasonable laws are Qf so great force, of so 
great use in the world; and to kiform their minds with 
some method of reducing the laws whereof there is present 
controversy unto their first original causes, that so it may 
be in every particular ordinance thereby the better dis- 
cerned whether the same be reasonable, just, and righteous 
or no. Is there anything which can either be thoroughly 
understood, or soundly judged of, till the very first causes 
and principles from which originally it springeth be made 
manifest ? If all parts of knowledge have been thought by 
wise men to be then mos.t . orderly delivered and proceeded 
in, when they are drawn to their first original, sedng that 
our whole question copcerneth the quality of .ecclesiastical 
laws, let it not seem a labour superfluous that in the 
entrance thereunto all these several kinds of laws have 
been considered, inasmuch as they all concur as principles, 
they all have their forcible operations therein, although not 
all in like apparent and manifest manner. By means 
whereof it comet;h to pass that the force which they have 
is not observed of maoy. Easier a great deal it is for men 
by law to be taught what; they ought to do, than instructed 
how to judge as they should do of law; the one being: a 
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thing which belongeth generally unto all, the other such as 
none but the wiser and more judicious sort can perform. 
Yea, the wisest are always touching this point the readiest 
to acknowledge, that, soundly to judge of a law is the 
weightest thing which any man can take upon him. But 
if we will give judgment of the laws under which we live, 
first let that law eternal be always before our eyes, as being 
of principal force and moment to breed in religious minds 
a dutiful estimation of all laws the use and benefit whereof 
we see, because there can be no doubt but that laws ap- 
parently good are (as it were) things copied out of the very 
tables of that high everlasting law, even as the book of that 
law hath said concerning itself, " By me kings reign, and by 
me princes decree justice." Not as if men did behold that 
book and accordingly frame their laws, but because it 
worketh in them, because it discovereth and (as it were) 
readeth itself to the world by them, when the laws which 
they make are righteous. Furthermore, although we per- 
ceive not the goodness of laws made, nevertheless since 
things in themselves may have that which we, peradventure, 
discern not ; should not this breed a fear in our hearts how 
we speak or judge in the worse part concerning that, the 
unadvised disgrace whereof may be no mean dishonour to 
him, towards whom we profess all submission and awe? 
Surely there must be very manifest iniquity in laws, against 
which we shall be able to justify our contumelious invec- 
tives. The chiefest root whereof, when we use them 
without cause, is ignorance how laws inferior are derived 
from that supreme, or highest law. The first that receive 
impression from thence are natural agents, the law of 
whose operations might be haply thought less pertinent 
when the question is about laws for human actions, but 
that in those very actions which most spiritually and super- 
naturally concern men, the rules and axioms of natural 
operations have their force. What can be more immediate 
to our salvation than our persuasion concerning the law of 
Christ towards His Church? What greater assurance of 
love towards His Church than the knowledge of that Aiysti- 
cal union whereby the Church is become as near unto 
Christ as any one part of His flesh is unto other ? That 
the Church being in such sort His, He must needs protect 
it ; what proof more strong, than if a manifest law so require, 
which law it is not possible for Christ to violate? And 
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what other law doth the Apostle for this allege but such as 
is both common unto Christ with us, and unto us- with 
other things natural, "No man hateth his own flesh, but 
doth love and cherish it." The axioms of that law, there- 
fore, whereby natural agents are guided, have their use in 
the moral, yea, even in the spiritual actions of men, and 
consequently in all laws belonging unto men howsoever. 
Neither are the angels themselves so far severed from us 
in their kind and manner of working, but that between the 
law of their lieavenly operations, and the actions of men 
in this our state of mortality, such correspondence there is 
as maketh it expedient to know in some sort the one for 
the other's more perfect direction. Would angels acknow- 
ledge themselves fellow-servants with the sons of men, but 
* that both having one Lord there must be some kind of law 
which is one and the same to both, whereunto their 
obedience being perfecter is to our weaker both a pattern 
and a spur. Or would the apostles, speaking of that 
which belongeth unto saints, as they arc linked together 
in the bond of spiritual society, so often make mention 
how angels are therewith delighted if in things publicly 
done by the Church we are not somewhat to respect 
what the angels of heaven do? Yea so far hath the 
Apostle St. Paul proceeded, as to signify that even about 
the outward orders of the Church which serve but for come- 
liness, some regard is to be had of angels ; who best like us 
when we are most like unto them in all parts of decent 
demeanour. So that the law of angels we cannot judge 
altogether impertinent unto the affairs of the Church of God. 
Our largeness of speech how men do find out what things 
reason bindeth them of necessity to observe, and what it 
guideth them to choose in things which are left as arbitrary ; 
the care we have had to declare the different nature of laws 
which severally concern all men, from such as belong unto 
men either civilly or spiritually associated, such as pertain to 
the fellowship which nations, or which Christian nations have 
amongst themselves, and in the last place such as concern- 
ing every or any of these, God himself hath revealed by His 
Holy Word ; all serveth but to make manifest, ^ that as the 
actions of men are of sundry distinct kinds, so the laws 
thereof must accordingly be distinguished. There are in 
men operations some natural, some rational, some super- 
natural, some politic, some finally ecclesiastical Which if 
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Kwe measure oot each by his own proper law, whereas the 
I things themselves are so different ; there will be in our 
/understanding and judgment of them confusion. As that 
nrst error showeth whereon our opposites in this cause have 
grounded themselves. For as they rightly maintain, that 
God must be glorified in all things, and that the actions of 
men cannot tend uata His glory, unless they be framed after 
His law : so it is their error, to think that the only law 
which God hatli appointed unto men in that behalf is the 
sacred Scripture. • ^y that which we work naturally, as 
when we breathe, sleep, move, we set Jfortlrjhe^glory of 
God as natural agents do, albeit we Have no express plir^ 
pose to make that our end, nor any advised determination 
therein to follow a law, but do that we do (for the most part) 
2^not as much as thinking thereon. In reasonable and moral 
actions another law taketh place, a law by the observation 
whereof we glorify God in such sort, as no creature else 
under man is able to do ; because other creatures have not 
judgment to examine the quality of that which is done by 
them, and therefore in that they do, they neither can accuse 
nor approve themselves. Men do both, as the Apostle 
teacheth ; yea those men whicht have no written law of God 
to show what is good or evil, carry written in their hearts 
the universal law of mankind, the law of reason whereby 
they judge as by a rule which God hath given unto all men 
for that purpose. The law of reason doth somewhat 
J direct men how to honour God as their Creator ; but how 
to glorify God in such sort as is required to the end He may 
be an everlasting Saviour, this we aro taught by divine law, 
which law. both ascertaineth the truth, andsupplieth unto us 
the want of that other law. So that in moral actions, divine 
law helpeth exceedingly the law of reason to guide man's 
life ; but in supernatural it alone guideth. Proceed we 
further, let us place man in some public society with others, 
whether civil or spiritual : and in this case there is no 
remedy but we must add yet a further law. For although 
even here likewise the laws of Nature and reason be of 
necessary use, yet somewhat over and besides them is 
necessary, namely, human and positive law, together with 
that law which is of commerce between grand societies, 
the law of nations and pf nations Christian. For which 
cause the law of God hath.likewise said, *^Let every soul be 
subject to tlje. higher powers.'* The public power of all 
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societies is above every soul contained in the same societies. 
And the principal use of that power is to give laws unto all 
that are under it; which laws in such case we must obey, 
unless there be reason* showed, which may necessarily 
enforce, that the law of Treason or of God doth enjoin the 
the contrary. Because except our own private, and but 
probable resolutions, be by the law of public determinations 
overruled, we take away all possibility of sociable life in the 
world. A plainer example • whereof than ourselves we can- 
not have. How cometh it to pass that we are at this 
present day so rent with mutual contentions, and that the 
Church is so much troubled about the polity of the Church? 
No doubt if men had been willing to 'learn how many laws 
their actions in this life are subject unto, and what the true 
force of each law is, all these controversies might have died 
the very day they were first brought forth. It is both com- 
monly said, and truly, that the best men otherwise are not 
always the best in regard of society. The reason whereof 
is, for that the law of men's^ actions is one, if they be re- 
I spected only as men ; and another, when they are considered 
j as parts of a politic body. Many men there are, than 
V whom nothing is more commendable when they are singled. 
And yet in society with others, none less fit to answer the 
duties which are looked for at their hands. Yea, I am per- 
suaded, that of them with whom in this cause we strive, 
there are whose betters among men would be hardly found, 
if they did not live amongst men, but in some wilderness by 
themselves. The cause of which their disposition so un- 
frameable unto societies wherein they live, is for that they 
discern not aright what place and force these several kinds 
of laws ought to have in all their actions. Is there question 
either concerning the regiment of the Church in general, or 
about conformity between one Church and another, or of 
ceremonies, offices, powers, jurisdictions in our own Church? 
Of all these things they judge by that rule which they frame 
to themselves with some show ef probability; smd what 
seemeth in that sort convenient, the same they think them- 
selves bound to practise, the same by all means they labour 
nughtily to uphold ; whatsoever any law t>f man to the con- 
trary hath determined they weigh it not. Thus, by following 
I the law of private reason, where the law of public should 
[^take place, they breed disturbance. For the better inuring 
therefore of men^s minds with the true distinction of laws 
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and of their several force, according to the different kind 
and quality of our actions, it shall not peradventure be amiss 
to show in some one example how they all take place. To 
seek no further, let but that be considered than which 
there is not anything more familiar unto us, our food. 
What things are food, and what are not, we judge naturally 
by sense, neither need we any other law to be our director 
in that behalf than the selfsame which is common unto us 
with beasts. But when we come to consider of food, as of a 
benefit which God of His bounteous goodness hath provided 
for all things living; the law of reason doth here require 
the duty of thankfulness at our hands, towards Him at whose 
hands we have it. ' And lest appetite in the use of food 
should lead us beyond that which is meet, we owe in this 
case obedience to that law of reason which teacheth me- 
diocrity in meats and drinks. The same things divine law 
teacheth also, as at large we have showed it doth all parts 
of moral duty, whereunto we all of necessity stand bound 
in regard of the life to come. But of certain kinds of food 
the Jews sometimes had, and we ourselves likewise have a 
mystical, religious, and supernatural use ; they of their 
paschal lamb and oblations ; we of our bread and wine in 
the Eucharist ; which use none but divine law could insti- 
tute. Now as we live in civil society, the state of the com- 
monwealth wherein we live, both may and doth require 
certain laws concerning food ; which laws, saving only that 
we are members of the commonwealth where they are of 
force, we should not need to respect as rules of action, 
whereas now in their place and kind they must be respected 
and obeyed. Yea, the selfsame matter is also a subject 
wherein sometime ecclesiastical laws have place; so that 
unless we will be authors of confusion in the Church, our 
private discretion, which otherwise might guide us a contrary 
way, must here submit itself to be that way guided, which 
the public judgment of the Church hath thought better. In 
which case that of Zonaras concerning fasts may be remem- 
bered. " Fastings are good, but let good things be done in 
good and convenient manner. He that transgresseth in his 
fasting the orders of the holy fathers," the positive laws of 
the Church of Christ, must be plainly told "that good things 
do lose the grace of their goodness, when in good sort they 
are not performed." And as here men's private fancies 
must give place to the higher judgment qf that Church 
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which is in authority a mother over them : so. the very 
actions of whole Churches, have in regard of commerce and 
fellowship with other Churches, been subject to laws con- 
cerning food, the contrary unto which laws had else been 
thought more convenient for them to observe ; as by that 
order of abstinence from strangled and blood may appear ; 
an order grounded upon that fellowship which the Churches 
of the Gentiles had with the Jews. Thus we see how even 
one and the self-same thing is under divers considerations 
conveyed through many laws, and that to measure by any 
one kind of law all the actions of men, were to confound 
the admirable order wherein God hath disposed all laws, 
each as in nature, so in degree, distinct from other. 
Wherefore that here we may briefly end, of law there can be 
no less acknowledged, than that her seat is the bosom of 
God, her voice the harmony of the world, all things in 
heaven and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling 
her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her power, 
both angels and men and creatures of what condition soever 
though each in different sort and manner, yet all with uni- 
form consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace 
and joy. 
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1. An answer to their first proof brought out of Scripture. Prov. ii. 9. 

2. To their second, i Cor. x. 31. 

3. To their third. I Tim. iv. 5. 

4. To their fourth. Rom. xiv. 23. 

5. To their proofs out of Fathers, who dispute negatively from the 

authority of Holy Scripture. 

6. To their proof by the Scriptures* custom of disputing from divine 

authority negatively. 

7. An examination of their opinion concerning the force of arguments 

taken from human authority for the ordering of men's actions and 
persuasions. 

8. A aeclaration what the truth is in this matter. 

As that which in the title hath been proposed for the matter 
whereof we treat is only the ecclesiastical law whereby we 
are governed, so neither is it my purpose to maintain any 
other thing than that which therein truth and reason shall 
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approve. For concerning the dealings of men who administer 
government, and unto whom the execution of that law 
belongeth ; they have their Judge who sitteth in heaven, 
and before whose tribunal seat they are accountable for 
whatsoever abuse or corruption which (being worthily 
misliked in this Church) the want either of care or of 
conscience in them hath bred. We are no patrons of those 
things, therefore, the best defence whereof is speedy 
redress and amendment. That which is of God we defend, 
to the uttermost of that ability which He hath given ; that 
which is otherwise, let it wither even in the root from whence 
it hath sprung. Wherefore all these abuses being severed 
and set apart, which rise from the corruption of men, and 
not from the laws themselves, come we to those things 
which in the very whole entire form of our Church Polity 
have been (as we persuade ourselves) injuriously blamed by 
them who endeavour to overthrow the same, and instead 
thereof to establish a much worse ^ only through a strong 
misconceit they have that the same is grounded on divine 
authority. Now whether it be that through an earnest 
longing desire to see things brought to a peaceable end, I 
do but imagine the matters whereof we contend to be fewer 
than indeed they are ; or else for that in truth they are 
fewer when they come to be discussed by reason, than other- 
wise they seem, when by heat of contention they are 
divided into many slips, and,, of leveiy. branch an heap is 
made : surely as^bw we have drawti them together, choosing 
out those things which are requisite to be severally all 
discussed, and omitting such mean- specialities as are likely 
(without any great labour) to fall afterguards of themselves \ 
I know no cause why either the number or the leng^ of 
these controversies should diminish our hope of seeing them 
end with concord and love on all sides, which of His infinite 
love and goodness the Father of all peace and unity grant. 
Unto which scope that our endeavour may the more' directly 
tend it seemeth fittest that first those things be examined 
which are as seeds from whence the rest that ensue have 
grown. And of such, the most general is that, wherewith 
we are here to make our entrance ; a question not. moved (1 
think) anywhere in other Churches, and, therefore, in ours 
the more likely to be soon (I trust) determined ; the father 
for that it hath grown from no other root than only a desire 
to enlarge the necessary use of the Word of God, which 
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desire hath begotten an error enlarging it further than (as 
we are persuaded) soundness of truth will bear. For where- 
as God hath left stindry kinds of laws unto men, and by all 
those laws the actions of men are in some sort directed^ 
they hold that one only l^w, the Scripture, must be the rule 
to direct in all things, even so far as to the ** taking up of a 
rush or straw." About which point there should not need 
any question to grow, and that which is grown might pre^ 
sently end, if they did yield but to these two restraints ; 
the first is, not to extend the actions whereof they speak so 
low as that instance doth import, of taking up a straw, but 
rather keep themselves at the least within the compass of 
moral actions, actions which Jiave in them vice or virtue; 
the second, not to exact at our hands for every action the 
knowledge of some place of Scripture out of which we 
stand bonund to deduce it, as by diverse testimonies they 
seek to enforce ; but rather as the truth is, so to acknowledge, 
that it sufliceth if such actions be framed according to the 
law of reason; the general axioms, rules, and principles 
of which law being so frequent in Holy Scripture there is 
no let but in that regard, even out of Scripture such duties 
may be deduced by some kind of consequence (as by long 
circuit of deduction it may be that even all trutii out of any 
truth may be concluded) \ howbeit no man bound in such 
sort to deduce all his actions out of Scripture, as if either 
the place be to him unknown whereon they may be concluded, 
or the reference unto that place not presently considered of, 
the action shall in that respect be condemned as unlawful 
In this we dissent, and this we- are presentiy to examine. 

I. In all parts of knowledge rightly so termed, things 
most general are most strong : thus it must be, inasmuch as 
the certainty of our persuasion touching particulars depen- 
deth altogether upon the credit of those generalities out of 
which they grow. Albeit, therefore, every cause admit not 
such infallible evidence of proof as leaveth no possibility 
of doubt or scruple behind it, yet they who claim the general 
assent of the whole world unto that which they teach, and 
do not fear to give very hard and heavy sentence upon as 
many as refuse to embrace the same, must have special 
regard that their first foundations and grotmds be more 
than slender probabilities. This whole question which 
hath been moved about the kind of Church regiment we 
could not but for our own resolution's sake endeavour to 
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unrip and sift, following therein as near as we might the 
conduct of that judicial method which serveth best for 
invention of truth. By means whereof having found this 
the head theorem of all their discourses, who plead for 
the change of ecclesiastical government in England, namely, 
" That the Scripture of God is in such sort the rule of human 
actions, that simply whatsoever we do, and are not by it directed 
thereunto, the same is sin ; " we hold it necessary that the 
proofs hereof be weighed, be they of weight sufficient or other- 
wise it is not ours to judge and de;termine; only what difficulties 
there are, which as yet withhold our assent, till we be 
further and better satisfied, I hope no indifferent amongst 
them will scorn or refuse to hear. First, therefore, whereas 
they allege that wisdom doth teach men every good way, 
and have thereupon inferred that no way is good in any 
kind of action unless wisdom do by Scripture lead unto 
it, see they not plainly how they restrain the manifold 
ways which wisdom hath to teach men by, unto one only 
way of teaching which is by Scripture? The bounds of 
wisdom are large, and within them much is contained. 
Wisdom was Adam's instructor in Paradise ; wisdom 
endued the fathers, who lived before the law, with the know- 
ledge of holy things ; by the wisdom of the law of God, 
David attained to excel others in understanding ; and 
Solomon likewise to excel David by the selfsame wisdom 
of God — teaching him many things besides the law. The 
ways of well-doing are, in number, even as many as are 
the kinds of voluntary actions, so that whatsoever we do 
in this world and may do it ill, we show ourselves there- 
in by well-doing to be wise. Now, if \wsdom did teach 
men by Scripture not only all the ways that- are right and 
good in some certain kind, according to that of St. Paul 
concerning the use of Scripture, but did simply, without 
any manner of exception, restraint, or distinction, teach 
every way of doing well, there is no art but Scripture should 
teach it, because every art doth teach the way how to do 
something or other well. To teach men therefore wisdom 
professeth, and to teach them every good way, but not 
every good way by one way of teaching. Whatsoever 
either man on earth, or the angels of heaven do know, 
it is as a drop of that unemptiable fountain of wisdom ; 
which wisdom hath diversely imparted her treasures unto 
the world. As her ways are of sundry kinds, so her manner 
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of teaching is not merely one and the same. Some 
things she openeth by the sacred books of Scripture, some 
things by the glorious works of Nature ; with some things 
she inspireth them from above by spiritual influence, in 
some things she leadeth and traineth them only by worldly 
experience and practice. We may not so in any one 
special kind admire her, that we disgrace her in any other, 
but let all her ways be according unto their place and degree 
adored. 

2. That '* all things be done to the glory of God, ' 
the blessed Apostle (it is true) exhorteth. The glory of 
God is the admirable excellency of that virtue divine 
which, being made manifest, causeth men and angels 1:0 
extol His greatness, and in regard thereof to fear Him. 
By being glorified, it is not meant that He doth receive 
any augmentation of glory at our hands, but His name we 
glorify when we testify our acknowledgment of His glory. 
Which, albeit we most effectually do by the virtue of obe- 
dience, nevertheless it may be, perhaps, a question, whether 
St. Paul did mean that we sin as oft as ever we go about 
anything, without an express intent and purpose to obey 
God therein. He saith of himself, "I do in all things 
please all men, seeking not mine own commodity, but 
rather the good of many, that they may be saved.*' 
Shall it hereupon be thought that St. Paul did not move 
either hand or foot, but with express intent even thereby 
to further the common salvation of men ? We move, we 
sleep, we take the cup at the hand of our friend, a number 
of things we oftentimes do, only to satisfy some natural 
desire, without present, express and actual reference unto 
any commandment of God. Unto His glory even these 
* things are done which we naturally perform, and not only 
that which morally and spiritually we do. For, by every 
effect proceeding from the most concealed instincts of 
nature Kis power is made manifest. But it doth not there- 
fore follow that of necessity we shall sin, unless we expressly 
intend this in every such particular. But be it a thing 
which requireth no more than only our general presupposed 
willingness to please God in all things, or be it a matter 
wherein we cannot so glorify the name of God as we should 
without an actual intent to do Him in that particular some 
special obedience, yet for anything there is in this sentence 
alleged to the contrary, God may be glorified by obedience, 
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and obeyed by performance of His will, and His will be 
performed with an actual intelligent desire to fulfil that law 
which maketh known what His will is, although no special 
clause or sentence of Scripture be in every such action set 
before men's eyes to warrant it. For Scripture is not the 
only law whereby God hath opened His will touching all 
things that may be done, but there are other kirid of laws 
which notify the will of God, as in the former book hath 
been proved at large ; nor is there any law of God where- 
unto He doth not account our obedience His glory. " Do 
therefore all things unto the glory of God," saith the 
apostle, **be inoffensive both to the Jews and Grecians, 
and the Church of God : even as I please all men in all 
things, not seeking mine own commodity, but man/s that 
they may be saved." In the least thing done disobediently 
towards God, or offensively against the good of men whose 
benefit we ought to seek for as for our own, we plainly show 
that we do not acknowledge God to be such as indeed He 
is, and consequently that we glorify Him not. This the 
blessed Apostle teacheth : but doth any Apostle teach, that 
we cannot glorify God otherwise, than only in doing what 
we find that God in Scripture commandeth us to do ? The 
Churches dispersed amongst the heathen in the east part of 
the world, are by the Apostle St. Peter exhorted to have 
their " conversation honest among the Gentiles, that they 
which spake evil of them as of evildoers, might by the good 
works which they should see, glorify God in the day of 
visitation." As long as that which Christians did was good, 
and no way subject unto just reproof, their virtuous conver- 
sation was a mean to work the heathen's conversion unto 
Christ. Seeing, therefoie, this had been a thing altogether 
impossible, but that infidels themselves did discern, in mat- 
ters of life and conversation, when believers did well, and 
when otherwise ; when they glorified their heavenly Father, 
and when not : it followeth that some things wherein God 
is glorified, may be some other way known, than only by the 
sacred Scripture; of which Scripture the Gentiles being 
utterly ignorant, did notwithstanding judge rightly of the 
quality of Christian men's actions. Most certain it is that 
nothing but only sin doth dishonour God. So that to 
glorify Him in all things, is to do nothing whereby the name 
of God may be blasphemed ; nothing whereby the salvation 
of Jew or Grecian or any in the Church of Christ may be 
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let or hindered ; nothing whereby His law is transgressed. 
But the question is, whether only .Scripture do show whatso- 
ever God is glorified in. 

3. And though meats and drinks be said to be sanctified 
by the word of God and by prayer, yet neither is this a 
reason sufficient to prove, that by Scripture we must of 
necessity be directed in every light and common thing 
which is incident into any part of man's life. Only it show- 
eth that unto us the word, that is to say, the Gospel of 
Christ, having not delivered any such difference of things 
clean and unclean, as the law of Moses did unto the Jews, 
there is no cause but that we may use indifferently all things, 
as long as we do not (like swine) take the benefit of them, 
without a thankful acknowledgment of His liberality and 
goodness, by whose providence they are enjoyed : and 
therefore the Apostle gave warning beforehand to take heed 
of such as should enjoin to " abstain from meats, which God 
hath created to be received with thanksgiving, by them 
which believe and know the truth. For every creature of 
God is good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received 
with thanksgiving, because it is sanctified by the word of 
God and prayer." The Gospel, by not making many things 
unclean, as the law did, hath sanctified those things gene- 
rally to all, which particularly each man unto himself must 
sanctify by a reverend and holy use : which will hardly be 
drawn so far, as to serve their purpose, who have imagined 
the word in such sort to sanctify all things, that neither food 
can be tasted, nor raiment put on, nor in the world any- 
thing done, but this deed must needs be sin in them, whidi 
do not first know it appointed unto them by Scripture before 
they do it. 

4. But to come unto that which of all other things in 
Scripture is most stood upon ; that place of St. Paul, they 
say, is of all other most clfiar^. where speaking of those 
things which are call ed indiffe rent^n the end he concludeth, 
that whatsoever is not of faith' is sin. But faith is not but 
in respect of the word of God. Therefore whatsoever is 
not done by the word of God is sin. Whereunto we answer, 
that albeit the name of faith being properly and strictly 
taken, it must needs have reference unto some uttered word, 
as the' object of belief; nevertheless, since the ground of 
credit is the credibility of things credited, and things are 
isade credible, either by the known condition and quality 
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of the utterer, or by the manifest likelihood of truth which 
they have in themselves ; hereupon it riseth, that whatso- 
ever we are persuaded of, the same we are generally said to 
believe. In which generality the object of faith may not 
so narrowly be restrained, as if the same did extend no 
further than to the only Scriptures of God. " Though," 1 
saith our Saviour, " ye believe not me, believe my works ; that \ 
ye may know and believe that the Father is in me, and I in 
him." The other disciples said unto Thomas, *' We have 
seen the Lord ; '' but his answer unto them was, " Except I 
see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into 
them, I will not belie ve.'^ Can there be anything more plain 
than that which by these two sentences appeareth, namely, 
that there may be a certain belief grounded upon other 
assurance than Scripture ; anything more clear than that we 
are said not only to believe the things which we know by 
another's relation, but even whatsoever we are certainly 
persuaded of, whether it be by reason or by sense ? Foras- 
much, therefore, as it is granted that St. Paul doth mean 
nothing else by faith, but only a full persuasion that that 
which we do is well done ; against which kind of faith or 
persuasion as St. Paul doth count it sin to enterprise any- 
thing, so likewise some of the very heathen have taught, as 
Tully, " That nothing ought to be done whereof thou doubtest 1 
whether it be right or wrong, whereby it appeareth that even 
those which had no knowledge of the word of God did see 
much of the equity of this which the Apostle requireth of a 
Christian man." I hope we shall not seem altogether un- 
necessarily to doubt of the soundness of their opinion, who 
think simply that nothing but only the word of God can give us 
assurance in anything we are to do, and resolve us that we do 
well. For might not the Jews have been fully persuaded that 
they did well to think (if they had so thought) that in Christ 
God the Father was, although the only ground of this their 
faith had been the wonderful works they saw Him do? 
Might not, yea did not Thomas fully in the end persuade 
himself that he did well to think that body, which now was 
raised, to be the same which had been crucified ? That 
which gave Thomas this assurance was his sense \ ** Thomas, 
because thou hast seen, thou believest," said our Saviour. 
What Scripture had Tully for his assurance ? Yet I nothing 
doubt but that they who allege him think he did well to set 
down in writing a thing so consonant unto truth. Finally, 
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we all believe that the Scriptures of God are sacred, and 
that they have proceeded from God, ourselves we assure 
that we do right well in so believing. We have for thia 
point a demonstration sound and infallible. But it is not 
the word of God which doth or possibly can assur^ us that 
we do well to think it His word ; for if any one book of 
Scripture did give testimony to all, yet still that Scripture 
which giveth credit to the rest would require another Scrip- 
ture to give credit unto it. Neither could we ever come 
unto any pause whereon' to rest our assurance this way, so 
that unless besides Scripture there were something which 
might assure us that we do well, we could not think we do 
well, no, not in being assured that Scripture is a sacred 
and holy rule of well doing. On which determination we 
might be. contented to stay ourselves without further pro- 
ceeding herein, but that we are drawn on into larger speech 
by reason of their so great earnestness who beat more and 
more upon these last alleged words, as being of all other 
most pregnant. Whereas, therefore, they still argue that 
** wheresoever faith is wanting there is sin," and " in every 
action not commanded faith is wanting ; ergo, in every action 
not commanded there is sin," I would demand of them, 
first, forasmuch as the nature of things indifferent is neither 
to be commanded nor forbidden, but left free and arbitrary, 
how there can be anything indifferent if for want of faith 
sin be committed when anything not commanded is done. 
So that of necessity they must add somewhat, and at least- 
wise thus set it down : in every action not commanded of 
God or permitted with approbation faith is wanting, and for 
want of faith there is sin. The next thing we are to in- 
quire is, what those things be which God permitteth with 
approbation, and how we may know them to be so per- 
mitted. When there are unto one end sundry means, as 
for example, for the sustenance of our bodies many kinds 
of food, many sorts of raiment to clothe our nakedness, 
and so in other things of like condition ; here, the end 
itself being necessary, but not so any one mean thereunto 
— ^necessary that our bodies should be both fed and clothed, 
howbeit no one kind of food or raiment necessary ; there- 
fore we hold these things free in their own nature and in- 
different. The choice is left to our own discretion, except 
a principal boftd of some higher duty remove the in- 
differency that such things have in themselves. Their 
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indifferency is removed if either we take away our own 
liberty, as Ananias did, for whom to have sold or held his 
possessions it Vas indifferent till his solemn vow and pro- 
mise unto God had strictly bound him one only way ; or if 
God himself have precisely abridged the same by restraining 
us unto,, or by barring us from, some one or more things I 
of many which otherwise were in themselves altogether in- i 
different. Many fashions of priestly attire there were 
whereof Aaron and his sons might have had their free 
choice without sin, but that God expressly tied them unto 
one. All uteats indifferent unto the Jew, were it not that 
God by name excepted some, as swine's flesh. Impossible, < 
therefore, it is we should otherwise think than that what 
things God doth neither command nor forbid, the same 
He permitteth with approbation either to be done or left 
undone. "All things are lawful unto me," saith the 
Apostle, speaking, as it seemeth, in the person of the 
Christian Gentile for maintenance of liberty in things in- 
different ; whereunto his answer is that nevertheless "all 
things are not expedient " : in things indifferent there is a 
choice, they are not always equally expedient. Now in 
things although not commanded of God, yet lawful because 
they are permitted, the question is, what light shall show 
us the conveniency which one hath above another ? For | 
answer, their final determination is, that whereas the heathen 
did send men for the difference of good and evil to the light 
of reason, in such things the Apostle sendeth us to the 
school of Christ in His word, which only is able through 
faith to give us assurance and resolution in our doings; 
which word ** only '* is utterly without possibility of ever '< 
being proved. For what if it were true concerning things 
indifferent, that unless the word of the Lord had determined 
of the free use of them, there could have been no lawful use 
of them at all, which notwithstanding is untrue, because it 
is not the Scriptures setting down such things as indifferent 
but their not setting down as necessary that doth make 
them to be indifferent; yet this to our present purpose 
serveth nothing at all. We inquire not now whether any- 
thing be free to be used which Scripture hath not set down 
as free, but concerning things known and acknowledged to 
be indifferent, whether, particularly in choosing any one of 
them before another, we sin, if anything but Scripture direct 
us in this our choice. When many meats are set before 
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me, all are indifferent, none unlawful. I take one as most 
convenient. If Scripture require me so to do, then is not 
the thing indifferent, because I must do what Scripture re- 
quireth. They are all indifferent; I might take any. 
Scripture doth not require of me to make any special 
choice of one. I do notwithstanding make choice of one, 
my discretion teaching me so to do. A hard case, that 
hereupon I should be justly condemned of sin. Nor let 
any man think that following the judgment of natural dis- 
cretion in such cases, we can have no assurance that we 
please Grod ; for to the Author and God of our nature how 
shall any operation proceeding in natural sort be in that 
respect unacceptable? The nature which Himself hath 
given to work by He cannot but b6 delighted with, when 
we exercise the same any way without commandment of 
His to the contrary. My desire is to make this cause so 
manifest that, if it were possible, no doubt or scruple con- 
cerning the same might remain in any man's cogitation. 
Some truths there are the verity whereof' time doth alter ; 
as it is now true that Christ is risen from the dead, which 
thing was not true at such time as Christ was living oi> 
earth and had not suffered. It would be known, therefore, 
whether this which they teach concerning the sinful stain of 
all actions not commanded of God be a truth that doth now 
appertain unto us only, or a perpetual truth, in such sort 
that from the first beginning of the world unto the last con- 
summation thereof it neither hath been nor can be other- 
wise. I see not how they can restrain this unto any particular 
time, how they can think it true now and not always true, 
that in every action not commanded there is, for want of 
faith, sin. Then let them cast back their eyes unto former 
generations of men, and mark what was done in the prime 
of the world. Seth, Enoch, Noah, Shem, Abraham, Job, 
and the rest that lived before any syllable of the law of God 
was written, did they not sin as much as we do in every 
action not- commanded? That which God is unto 
us by His sacred word, the same He was unto them 
by such like means as Eliphas in Job describeth. 
If, therefore, we sin in every action which the Scripture 
comitiandeth us not, it foUoweth that they did the 
like in all such actions as were not by revelation from 
heaven exacted at their hands. Unless God from heaven 
did by- vision still- show them what to do, they might do 
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nothing, not eat, not drink, not sleep, not move. Yea, but 
even as in darkness candlelight may serve to guide men's 
steps, which to use in the day were madness ; so when God 
had once delivered His law in writing, it may be they are 
of opinion, that then it must needs be sin for men to do 
anything which was not there commanded them to do, 
whatsoever they might do before. Let this be granted, and 
it shall hereupon plainly ensue, either that the light of 
Scripture once shining in the world, all other light of Na- 
ture is therewith in such sort drowned, that now we need 
it not, neither may we longer use it ; or, if it stand us in 
any stead, yet as Aristotle speake.th of men whom Nature 
hath framed for the state of servitude, saying, ** They have 
reason so far forth as to conceive when others direct them," 
but little or none in directing themselves by themselves ; 
so likewise our natural capacity and judgment must serve 
us only for the right understanding of that which the 
sacked Scripture teach eth. Had the prophets who suc- 
ceeded Moses, or the blessed apostles which followed them, 
been settled in this persuasion, never would they have 
taken so great pains in gathering together natural aogu- 
ments, thereby to teach the faithful their duties. To use 
unto them any other motive than Scriptum est^ " Thus it is 
is written,'' had been to teach them other grounds of their 
actions than Scripture, which I grant they allege commonly 
but not only. Only Scripture they should have alleged, 
had they been thus persuaded, that so far forth we do sin, 
as we do anything otherwise directed than by Scripture. St. 
Augustine was resolute in points of Christianity to credit 
none, iliow godly and learned soever he were, unless he 
confirmed his sentence by the Scriptures, or by some reason 
not contrary to them. Let them therefore, with St. Augus- 
tine, reject and condemn that which is not grounded either 
on the Scripture, or on some reason not contrary to Scrip- 
ture, and we are ready to give them our hands in token 
of friendly consent with them. 

5. But against this it may be objected, and is, that the 
Fathers do nothing more usually in their books than draw 
arguments from the Scripture negatively in reproof of that 
which is evil ; " Scriptures teach it not, avoid it therefore ; " 
these disputes with the Fathers are ordinary, neither is it 
hard to show that the prophets themselves have so reasoned. 
Which arguments being sound and good, it should seem 
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that it cannot be unsound or evil to hold still the same 
assertion, against which hitherto we have disputed. For if 
it stand with reason thus to argue : Such a thing is not 
taught us in Scripture, therefore we may not receive or 
allow it : how should it seem unreasonable to think, that 
whatsoever we may lawfully do, the Scripture by command- 
ing it must make it lawful? But how far such arguments do 
reach, it shall the better appear by considering the matter 
wherein they have been urged. First, therefore, this we 
constantly deny, that of so many testimonies as they are 
able to produce for the strength of negative arguments, any 
one doth g«ierally (which is the point in question) condemn 
either all opinions as false, or all actions as unlawful, which 
the Scripture teacheth us not. The most that can be col- 
lected out of them is only that in some cases a negative 
argument taken from Scripture is strong, whereof no man 
endued with judgment can doubt. But doth the strength 
of some negative argument prove this kind of negative 
argument strong, by force whereof all things are denied 
which Scripture affirmeth not, or all things which Scripture 
prescribeth not, condemned ? The question between us is 
concerning matter of action, what things are lawful or un- 
lawful for men to do. The sentences alleged out of the 
Fathers, are as peremptory and as large in every respect for 
matter of opinion, as of action : which argueth that in truth 
they never meant any otherwise to tie the one than the 
other unto Scripture, both being thereunto equally tied, as 
far as each is required in the same kind of necessity unto 
salvation. If therefore it be not unlawful to know, and with 
full persuasion to believe, much more than Scripture alone 
doth teach ; if it be against all sense and reason to condemn 
the knowledge of so many arts and sciences as are other- 
wise learned than in Holy Scripture, notwithstanding the 
manifest speeches of ancient Catholic Fathers, which seem 
to close up within the bosom thereof all manner of good and 
lawful knowledge : wherefore should their words be thought 
more effectual, to show that we may not in deeds and prac- 
tice, then they are to prove that in speculation and know- 
ledge, we ought not to go any farther than the Scripture ? 
Which Scripture being given to teach matters of belief no 
less than of action, the Fathers must needs be, and are 
even as plain against credit, besides the relation, as against 
practice, without the injunction of the Scripture. Saint 
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Augustine hath said, "Whether it be question of Christ, or 
whether it be question of His Church, or of what thing 
soever the question be-; I say- not if we, but if an angel 
from heaven shall tell us anything beside that you have 
teceived in the Scripture under the Law and the' Gospel, let 
Him be accursed." In like sort, TertuUian, " We may not 
give ourselves this liberty to brir% in anything of our will, 
nor choose an]rthing that other men bring in of their will ; 
we have the apostles themselves for authors, which them- 
selves brought nothing of their own will, but the discipline 
which they received of Christ they delivered &ithfully unto 
the people/' * In which place, the name of disdpline im- 
porteth not as they who allege it would fain have it con- 
strued; but as any man who noteth^the circumstance of the 
place, and the occasion of uttering the words, will easily 
acknowledge; even the selfsame thing it i signifieth which 
the name of doctrine doth, and as well might the one as 
the other there have- been used. Tol^;lp them .farther, doth 
iiot Stu Jerome, after the selfsame manner, dispute^ ** We 
believe it not because we read it not ? " Yea, • " We ought 
not so much as to know the things which the Book of the 
Law containeth not/' saith St. Hilary. Shall, we here- 
npon then conclude that We may not take knowledge of, or 
give credit mifco, anything which sense, or experience, or 
r^ort, or art doth propose, unless we find the same in 
Scripture ? No, it is too plain, that so far to extend their 
speeches is to wrest them against their true intent and 
meaning. To urge anything upon the Church, requiring 
theieunto that religious assent of Christian belief, where- 
with the words of the holy prophets are received, to urge 
anything as part of that supematuial and celestially re- 
vealed truth which God hath taught, and not td'show it ia 
Scripture, this did the.smcient Fathtes evermore think un- 
lawful, impious^ execrable. And thus as their speeches were 
meant, so by us they must be restrained. As for those alleged 
words of Cyprian, "The Christian religion shall fmd that out 
of this Scripture rules of all doctrines have sprung, and that 
from hence doth spring and hither doth return whatsoever 
the ecclesiastical discipline doth contain/' Surely this 
place would never have been brought forth in this cause 
if it had been but once read over in the author himself out 
of whom it is cited; for the words are uttered concerning 
that one prhicipal commandment of love, in the honour 
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luxadment coutaineth . the law. And the prophets, and in 
this one word is the abridgmewt of all the volumes of 
Scripture.:. .This Nature, and reason, and the authority of 
Thy word, O Lord, doth proclaim ; this we have heard out 
of Thy mouth ; herein the perfection of all religion doth 
consist This is the first commandment and the last; 
this, being: written in the Book of Life, is (as it were) an 
everlasting lesson both, to men. and angels. . Let Christian 
religion read this one word a»d meditate upoa this eom*-. 
mandment,>and out of this Scripture it shall iipd the rules 
of all learning to have sprung, . and from hence to have 
risen, and hither to return whatsoever the eqclesiastical 
discipline containeth ; aod that in all things it 1^ vain and 
bootless which charity Qonfirmeth not" Was this a^ sen- 
tence ^trow you) of .so great force to prove that • Scripture 
is the only rule of all the actions of men ? Might they not 
hereby evjen as well prove that one commandment of Scrip- 
ture is the only rule of all things, and so exclude .the rest 
of the Scripture, as now they do all iheans besides Scrip- 
ture ? -But thus it fareth when too much desire of contca- 
diction causeth our speech rather to pass by number than 
to stay for weight Well, but TertuUian doth in this case 
speak yet more plainly. "The Scripture,'' saith he, 
**denieth.what itnoteth not," which are indeed the words 
of TertuUian.^' But what? The Scripture rcckoneth up the 
kings of Israel, and amongst those kings/ David; the 
Scripture reckoneth up the. sons of David, and amongst 
those sons, Solomon. To prove that amongst the kings of 
Israel there was no David but only one, no Solomon but 
one in the sons of David, TertuUian's argument will fitly 
prove;, for inasmuch as the Scripture did propose to reckon 
up all, 'if there-were more it would have named them. In 
this case the Scripture doth deny the thing it noteth not 
Howbeit I could not but think that man to do me some 
piece of manifest injury which would hereby fasten upon me 
a general opinion, as if I did think the Scripture to deny 
the very reign of King Henry the Eighth, because it 
nowhere noteth that any such king did reign. Tertullian's 
speech is probable concerning such matter as he there 
speaketh of. " There was," saith TertuUian, ** no second 
Lamech like to him that had two wives. The Scripture 
denieth what it noteth Jiot'' As, therefcu-e, it noteth. one 
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such to have been in that age of the world, so, had there 
been more, it would by likelihood as well have noted many 
as one. What infer we now hereupon ? " There was no 
second Lamech ; the Scripture denieth what it noteth not." 
Were it consonant unto reason to divorce these two sen- 
tences, the former of which doth show how the latter is re- 
strained, and not marking the former, to conclude by the 
latter of them that simply whatsoever any man at this day 
doth think true is by the Scripture denied unless it be there 
affirmed to be true ? I wonder that a case so weak and 
feeble hath been so much persisted in. But to come unto 
those their sentences wherein matters of action are more 
apparently touched, the name of TertuUian is as before- so 
here again pretended, who, writing unto his wife two books, 
and exhorting her in the one to live a widow in case God 
before her should take him unto His mercy, and in the 
other, if she did marry, yet not to join herself to an infidel, 
as in those times some widows Christian had done for the 
advancement of their estate in this present world, he urgeth 
very earnestly St. Paul's words, "only in the Lord.;" 
whereupon he demandeth of them that think they may do 
the contrary, what Scripture they can show where God hath 
dispensed and granted licence to do against that which the 
blessed Apostle so strictly doth enjoin. And because, in 
defence, it might perhaps be replied, seeing God doth will that 
couples which are married when both are infidels, if either 
party chance to be after converted unto Christianity, this 
should not make separation between them as long as the 
unconverted was willing to retain the other on whom the 
grace of Christ had shined \ wherefore, then, should that 
let the making of marriage which doth not dissolve mar- 
riage being made ? After great reasons showed why God 
doth, in converts being married, allow continuance with 
infidels, and yet disallow that the faithful, when they are 
free, should enter into bonds of wedlock with such, con- 
cludeth in the end, concerning those women that so marry, 
" They that please not the Lord do even thereby oflfend the 
Lord, they do even thereby throw themselves into evil." 
That is to say, while they please Him not by manying in 
Him, they do that whereby they incur His displeasure ; 
they make an offer of themselves into the service of that 
enemy with whose servants they link themselves in so near 
a bond. What one syllable is there in all this prejudicial 
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my way to that which we hold ? For the words of Ter- 
tuUian, as they are by them alleged, are two ways mis- 
iJDderstood ; both in the former part, where that is extended 
generally to " all things " in the neuter gender which he 
speaketh in the feminine gender of women's persons, and 
in the latter, where " received with hurt " is put instead of 
" vilful incurring that which is evil." And so in sum, Ter- 
tullian doth neither mean nor say, as is pretended, *' What- 
soever pleaseth not the Lord displeaseth Him, and with 
hurt is received," but " Those women that please not the 
Lord" by their kind of marrying "do even thereby 
offend the Lord, they do even thereby throw themselves 
into evil." Somewhat more show there is, in a second 
place of Tertullian, which notwithstanding, when we 
have examined it, will be found as the rest are. The 
Roman Emperor's custom was, at certain solemn times, 
to bestow on his soldiers a donative, which donative 
they received, wearing garlands upon their heads. There 
were, in the time of the Emperors Severus and Anto- 
ninus, many who, being soldiers, had been converted 
unto Christ, and notwithstanding continued still in that 
military course of life; in which number one man there 
was amongst all the rest who at such a time coming 
to the tribune of the army to receive his donative, came 
but with a garland in his hand, and not in such sort as 
others did. The tribune, offended hereat, demandeth what 
this great singularity should mean. To whom the soldier, 
" ChrisHanus sum^ I am a Christian.'* Many there were so 
besides him, which yet did otherwise at that time ; where- 
upon grew a question, whether a Christian soldier might 
herein do as the unchristian did, and wear as they wore. 
Many of them which were very sound in Christian belief, 
did rather commend the zeal of this man, than approve his 
action. Tertullian was at the same time a Montanist, 
and an enemy unto the Church for condemning that 
prophetical spirit, which Montanus and his followers did 
boast they had received ; as if in them Christ had per- 
formed His last promise ; as if to them He had sent the 
Spirit that should be their peifecter and final instructor 
in the mysteries of Christian truth. Which exulceration 
of mind made him apt to take all occasions of contra- 
diction. Wherefore, in honour of that action, and to gall 
their minds who did not so much commend it, he wrote his 
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book " De corona militis" not dissembling the stomach 
wherewith he wrote it. For first the man he coramendeth 
as one more constant than the rest of his brethren, ^* who 
presumed," saith he, " that they might well enough serve two 
Lords." . Afterwards choler somewhat rising within him, 
he addeth, *' It doth even remain that they should also 
devise how to rid themselves of His martyrdoms, towards 
the prophecies of whose holy spirit they have already 
showed their disdain. They mutter that their good and 
long peace is now in hazard. I doubt not but some of them 
send the Scriptures before, truss up bag and baggage, make 
themselves in a readiness, that they may fly from city to city. 
For that is the only point of the Gospel which they are 
careful not to forget. I know even their pastors very well 
what men they are, in peace lions, harts in time of trouble 
and fear." Now these men, saith TertuUian, " They must 
be answered where we do find it written in Scripture that a. 
Christian man may not wear a garland." And as men'k 
speeches uttered in heat of distempered affection, have 
oftentimes much more eagerness than weight ; so he 
that shall mark the proofs alleged, and the answers to 
things objected in that book, will now and then perhaps 
espy the like imbeciUty. Such is that argument whereby 
they that wore on their heads garlands, are charged as 
transgressors of Nature's law, and guilty of sacrilege against 
God the Lord of Nature, inasmuch as flowers in such 
sort worn, can neither be smelt nor seen well by those that 
wear them : and God made flowers sweet and beautiful, 
'that being seen and smelt unto, they might so delight. 
Neither doth TertuUian bewray this weakness in strikmg 
only, but also in repelling their strokes with whom he 
contendeth. They ask, saith he, " What Scripture is there 
which doth teach that we should not be crowned? And 
what Scripture is there which doth teach that we should ? 
For in requiring on the contrary part the aid of Scripture, 
they do give sentence beforehand that their part ought also 
by Scripture to be aided." Whicli answer is of no great 
force. There is no necessity, that if I confess I ought not 
to do that which the Scripture forbiddeth me, I shouki 
thereby acknowledge myself bound to do nothing which the 
Scripture commandeth me not. JFor many inducements 
besides Scripture may lead me to that, which if ScriptOte 
be against, they all give place, and are of no yalue ; yet 
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otherwise are strong and effectual to persuade. Which 
ihing himself .well enough understanding, and being not 
jjgnorant that Scripture in many things doth neither 
command nor forbid, but use silence; his resolution in 
fine is: that, in the Church a number of things are strictly 
observed, whereof no law of Scripture maketh mention one 
way or. other ; that of things once received and confirmed 
by use, long usage is a law sufficient-; that in civil 
affairs, when there is no other law, custom itself doth stand 
for law; that inasmuch as law doth stand upon reason, 
to allege reason serveth as well as to cite Scripture ; that 
.whatsoever is reasonable, the same is lawful whosoever is 
author of it ; that the authority of custom is great ; finally, 
that the custom of Christians was then and had been a 
long time not to wear garlands, and, therefore, that 
undoubtedly they did offend, who presumed to violate such 
a custom by not observing that thing : the very inveterate 
observation whereof was a law sufficient to bind all men 
^ observe it, unless they could show some higher law, 
some law of Scripture, to the contrary. This presupposed, 
ii, may stand thect yery well with strength and fondness 
of reason, even thus to. answer.; ^' whereas they ask what 
Scripture forbiddeth then) to wear a gfurland, we are in 
this case rather to demand what Scripture commandeth 
them. They cannot here allege that it Is permitted which 
is not forbidden them : no, that is forbidden them which 
is not permitted.'' For long received custom forbidding 
them to do as they did (if so be it did forbid them) there 
was no excuse in the world to justify their act, unless in the 
Scripture they could show some law that did license 
tjiem thus to break a received custom. Now whereas 
in all the books of Tertullian besides, there is not so much 
found as in that one, to prove not only^ that we may do, but 
tliat we ought to do sundry things which the Scripture 
commandeth i^ot ; out of that very book these sentences 
are brought to make us believe that Tertullian was of 
a clean, contrary mind. We cannot, therefore, hereupon 
yield, we cannot grant, that hereby is made manifest the 
argument of Scripture negative to be of force, not only in 
doctrine and ecclesiastical discipline, but even in matters 
arbitrary. For Tertullian doth plainly hold even in that 
book that neither the matter which he entreateth of was 
arbitrary but necessary, inasmuch as the received custom of 
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the Church did tie and bind them not to wear garlands 
as the heathens did ; yea, and further also, he reckoneth up 
particularly a number of things, whereof he expressly con- 
cludeth, " Harum et aliarum ejus modi disciplinarum silegem 
expostules scripturarum, nullam invenies^^ which is as much 
as if he had said, in express words, " Many things there are 
which concern the discipline of the Church and the duties 
of men, which to abrogate and take away, the Scriptures 
negatively urged may not in any case persuade us, but they 
must be observed, yea although no Scripture be found 
which requireth any such thing." Tertullian, therefore, 
undoubtedly doth not in this book show himself, to be 
of the same mind with them by whom his name is pre- 
tended. 

6. But since the sacred Scriptures themselves afford 
oftentimes such^ arguments as are taken from divine 
authority both one way and other, " The Lord hath com- 
manded, therefore, it must be." And again in like sort, 
" He hath not, therefore it must not be :" some certainty 
concerning this point seemeth requisite to be set down. 
God himself can neither possibly err, nor lead into error. 
For this cause His testimonies, whatsoever He affirmeth, are 
always truth and most infallible certainty. Yea further, 
because the things that proceed from him are perfect with- 
out any manner of defect or maim, it cannot be but that 
the words of His mouth are absolute, and lack nothing 
which they should have, for performance of that thing 
whereunto they tend. Whereupon it foUoweth, that the end 
being known whereunto he directeth his speech, the argu- 
ment negatively is evermore strong and forcible, concerning 
those things that are apparently requisite unto the same end. 
As for example, God intending to set down sundry times 
that which in angels is most excellent, hath not anywhere 
spoken so highly of them as He hath of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; therefore they are not in dignity 
equal unto Him. It is the Apostle St. PanFs argument. 
The purpose of God was to teach His people, both unto 
whom they should offer sacrifice, and what sacrifice was to 
be offered. To burn their sons in fire unto Baal He did 
not command them. He spake no such thing, neither came 
it into His mind : therefore this they ought not to have 
done. ' Which argument the prophet Jeremiah useth more 
than once, as being so effectual and strong, that although 
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the thing he reproveth were not only commanded but for- 
bidden them, and that expressly : yet the prophet chooseth 
rather to charge them with the fault of making a law unto 
themselves, than the crime of transgressing a law which God 
had made. For when the Lord had once Himself precisely 
set down a form of executing that wherein we are to serve 
Him, the fault appeareth greater to do that which we are 
not, than not to do that which we are commanded. In this 
we seem to charge the law of God with hardness only, in 
that with foolishness ; in this we show ourselves weak and 
unapl to be doers of His will, in that we take upon us to be 
controllers of His wisdom : in this we fail to perform the 
thing which God seeth meet, convenient and good, in that 
we presume to see what is meet and convenient better than 
God himself. In those actions therefore the whole form 
whereof God hath of purpose set down to be observed, we 
may not otherwise do than exactly as . He hath prescribed : 
in such things negative arguments are strong. Again, with 
a negative argument David is pressed concerning the pur- 
pose he had to build a temple unto the Lord : " Thus saith 
the Lord, thou shalt not build me an house to dwell in. 
Wheresoever I have walked with all Israel, spake I one word 
to any of the Judges of Israel, whom I commanded to feed 
my people, saying, why have ye not built me an house ? '' . 
The Jews urged with a negative argument touching the aid 
which they sought at the hands of the King of Egypt, '* Woe 
to those rebellious children (saith the Lord) which walk 
forth to go down into Egypt, and have not asked counsel at 
my mouth, to strengthen themselves with the strength of 
Pharaoh." Finally, the league of Joshua with the Gibeon- 
ites is likewise with a negative argument touched. It was 
not as it should be : And why ? The Lord gave them not 
that advice ; " They sought not counsel at the mouth of the 
Lord.'* By the virtue of which examples, if any man should 
suppose the force of negative arguments approved, when 
they are taken from Scripture in such sort as we in this ques- 
tion are pressed therewith, they greatly deceive themselves. 
For unto which of all these was it said, that they had done 
amiss in purposing to do, or in doing anything at all which 
the Scripture commanded them not? Our question is, 
whether all be sin which is done without direction by Scrip- 
ture, and not whether the Israelites did at any time amiss 
by following their own minds, without asking counsel of 
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God. No, it was that people's singular privilege, a favour 
which God vouchsafed them above the rest of the world, 
that in the affairs of their estate, which were not determin- 
able one way or other by the Scripture, Himself gave them 
extraordinarily direction and counsel, as oft as they sought 
it at His hands. Thus God did first by speech unto Moses ; 
after by Urim and Thummim unto priests ; lastly, by 
dreams and visions unto prophets, from whom in such 
cases they were to receive the answer of God. Concerning 
Joshua therefore thus spake the Lord unto Moses, saying, 
**He shall stand before Eleazar the priest, who shall ask 
counsel for him by the judgment of Urim before the Lord;" 
whereof had Joshua been mindful, the fraud of the Gibeon- 
ites could not so smoothly have passed unespied till there 
was no help. The Jews had prophets to have resolved 
them from the mouth of God himself, whether Egyptian 
aids should profit them yea or no : but they thought them- 
selves wise enough, and Him unworthy to be of their counsel. 
In this respect therefore was their reproof, though sharp, 
yet just, albeit there had been no chaise precisely given 
them that they should always take heed of Egypt. But as 
for David, to think that he did evil in determining to build 
God a temple, because there was in Scripture no command- 
ment that he should build it, were very injurious : the pur- 
pose of his heart was religious and godly, the act most 
worthy of honour and renown ; neither could Nathan choose 
but admire his virtuous intent, exhort him to go forward, and 
beseech God to prosper him therein. But God saw the 
endless troubles which David should be subject unto during 
the whole time of his regiment, and therefore gave charge 
to defer so good a work till the days of tranquillity and peace, 
wherein it might without interruption be performed. David 
supposed that it could not stand with the duty which he 
owed unto God, to set himself in an house of cedar trees, 
and to behold the ark of the Lord's Covenant unsettled. 
This opinion the Lord abateth, by causing Nathan to show 
him plainly, that it should be no more imputed unto him for 
a fault, than it had been unto the Judges of Israel before him, 
his case being the same which theirs was, their times not 
more unquiet than his, nor more unfit for such an action. 
Wherefore concerning the force of negative arguments so 
taken from the authority of Scripture as by us they are denied 
there is in all this less than nothing. And touching that 
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which unto this purpose is borrowed from the contro- 
versies sometime handled between Mr. Harding, and the 
worthiest divine that Christendom hath bred for the 
space of some hundreds of years, who being brought 
up together in one university, it fell out in them which 
was spoken of two others : " They learned in the same 
that which in contrary camps they did practise/' Of 
these two, the one objecting that with us arguments taken 
from authority negatively are over common, the Bishop's 
answer hereunto is that " this kind of argument is thought 
to be good whensoever proof is taken of God's word, and is 
used, not only by us, but also by St. Paul and by many of 
the Catholic Fathers. St. Paul saith, God said not unto 
Abraham, * In thy seeds all the nations of the earth shall be 
blessed,' but * in thy seed which is Christ,' and thereof he 
thought he made a good argument. Likewise saith Origen, 
' The bread which the Lord gave unto His disciples, saying 
unto them, Take and eat, he differed not, nor commanded 
to be reserved till the next day.' Such arguments Origen 
and other learned Fathers thought to stand for good, what- 
soever misliking Master Harding hath found in them. This 
kind of proof is thought to hold in God's commandments, 
for that they be full and perfect, and God hath specially 
charged us that we should neither put to them nor take 
from them, and therefore it seemeth good unto them that 
have learned of Christ, Unus est Magister vester Christiis^ 
and have heard the voice of God the Father from heaven, 
Ipsutn audite. But unto them that add to the word of God 
what them listeth, and make God's will subject unto their 
will, and break God's commandments for their own tra- 
dition's sake, unto them it seemeth not good." Again, the 
English Apology, alleging the example of the Greeks, how 
they have neither private masses, nor mangled sacraments, 
nor purgatories, nor pardons, it pleaseth Master Harding to 
jest out the matter, to use the help of his wits where 
strength of truth failed him, and to answer with scoffing at 
negatives. The Bishop's defence in this case is : " The ancient 
learned Fathers having to deal with politic heretics that in 
defence of their errors avouched the judgment of all the old 
bishops and doctors that had been before them, and the 
general consent of the primitive and whole universal Church, 
and that with as good regard of truth and as faithfully as 
you do now, the better to discover the shameless boldness 
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and nakedness of their doctrine, were oftentimes likewise 
forced to use the negative, and so to drive the same heretics, 
as we do you, to prove their affirmatives, which thing to do 
it was never possible. The ancient Father Irenaeus thus 
stayed himself, as we do, by the negative. Hoc neque Fro- 
phetcB prcedicaverunt^ neque Dominus docuit, neque Apostoli 
iradiderunt\ * This thing neither did the prophets publish, 
nor our Lord teach, nor the apostles deliver.' By a like 
negative, Chrysostom saith, * This tree neither Paul planted, 
nor Apollo watered, nor God increased.' In the like 
sort, Leo saith, * What needeth it to believe that thing 
that neither the law hath taught, nor the prophets have 
spoken, nor the gospel hath preached, nor the apostles 
have delivered?' And again, how are the new devices 
brought in that our fathers never knew ? St. Augustine, 
having reckoned up a great number of the Bishops of 
Rome, by a general negative saith thus : * In all this order 
of succession of bishops, there is not one bishop found that 
was a Donatist.' St. Gregory, being himself a Bishop ot 
Rome, and writing against the title of Universal Bishop, 
saith thus : * None of all my predecessors ever consented to 
use this ungodly title ; no Bishop of Rome ever took upon 
him this name of singularity.' By such negatives. Master 
Harding, we reprove the vanity and novelty of your 
religion ; we tell you none of the Catholic ancient learned 
Fathers, either Greek or Latin, ever used cither your private 
mass, or your half communion, or your barbarpus unknown 
prayers. Paul never planted them, Apollo never watered 
them, God never increased them ; they are of yourselves, 
they are not of God." In all this there is not a syllable 
which any way crosseth us ; for concerning arguments 
negative taken from human authority, they are here proved 
to be in some cases very strong and forcible. They are 
not, in our estimation, idle reproofs, when the authors of 
needless innovations are opposed with such negatives as 
that of Leo? How are these new devices brought in 
which our fathers never knew? When their grave and 
reverend superiors do reckon up unto them, as Augustine 
did unto the Donatists, large catalogues of Fathers wondered 
at for their wisdom, piety, and learning, amongst whom, for 
so many ages before us, no one did ever so think of the 
Church's ♦affairs, as now the world doth begin to be per- 
suaded, surely by us they are not taught to take exception 
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hereat because such arguments are negative ; much less 
when the like are taken from the sacred authority of Scrip- 
ture, if the matter itself do bear them. For in truth the 
question is not whether an argument from Scripture nega- 
tively maybe good, but whether it be so generally good 
that in all actions men may urge it. The Fathers, I grant, 
do use very general and large terms, even as Hiero the 
King did in speaking of Archimedes : " From henceforward 
whatsoever Archimedes speaketh, it must be believed." 
His meaning was not that Archimedes could simply in 
nothing be deceived, but that he had in such sort approved 
his skill that he seemed worthy of credit for ever after in 
matters appertaining unto the science he was skilful in. In 
speaking thus largely, it is presumed that men's speeches 
will be taken according lo the matter whereof they speak. 
Let any man, therefore, that carrieth indifferency of judg- 
ment peruse the Bishop's speeches, and consider well of 
those negatives concerning Scripture which he produceth 
out of Irenaeus, Chrysostom, and Leo, which three are 
chosen from amongst the residue because tbe sentences of 
the others (even as one of theirs also) do make for defence 
of negative arguments taken from human authority, and not 
from Divine only. They mention no more restraint in the 
one than in the other, yet I think themselves will not 
hereby judge that the Fathers took both to be strong 
without restraint unto any special kind of matter wherein 
they held such argument forcible. Nor doth the Bishop 
either say or prove any more than that an argument in some 
kinds of matter may be good, although taken negatively 
from Scripture. 

7. An earnest desire to draw all things unto the deter- 
mination of bare and naked Scripture hath caused here 
much pains to be taken in abating the estimation and credit 
of man, which, if we labour td maintain as far as truth and 
reason will bear, let not any think that we travel about a 
matter not greatly needful ; for the scope of all their 
pleading against man's authority is, to overthrow such orders, 
laws, and constitutions in the Church as depending there- 
upon if they should therefore be taken away, would per- 
adventure leave neither face nor memory of Church to con- 
tinue long in the world, the world especially being such 
as now it is. That which they have in this case spoken, 
I would for brevity's sake let pass, but that the drift of their 
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speech being so dangerous, their words are not to be neg- 
lected. Wherefore to say that simply an argument taken 
from man's authority doth hold no way, neither affirmatively 
nor negatively, is hard. By a roan's authority we here 
understand, the force which his word hath for the assurance 
of another's mind that buildeth upon it ; as the Apostle 
somewhat did upon their report of the house of Cloe, and 
the Samaritans in a matter of far greater moment upon the 
report of a simple woman. For so it is said in St. John's 
Gospel, ** Many of the Samaritans of that city believed in 
Him for the saying of the woman, which testified, He hath 
told me all things that ever I did." The strength of man's 
authority is affirmatively such, that the weightiest affairs in 
the world depend thereon. In judgment and justice are 
not hereupon proceedings grounded? Saith not the law 
that ** in the mouth of two or three witnesses, every word 
shall be confirmed ? " This the law of God would not say, 
if there were in a man's testimony no force at all to prove 
anything. And if it be admitted that in matter of fact there 
is some credit to be given to the testimony of man, but not 
in matter of opinion and judgment ; we see the contrary 
both acknowledged, and universally practised also through- 
out the world. The sentences of wise and expert men were 
never but highly esteemed. Let the title of a man's right 
be called in question ; are we not bold to rely and build 
upon the judgment of such as are famous for their skill in 
the laws of this land ? In matter of state, the weight many 
times of some one man's authority is thought reason suffi- 
cient, even to sway over whdle nations. And this not only 
with the simpler sort; but the learneder and wiser we 
are, the more such arguments in some cases prevail with us. 
The reason why the simpler sort are moved with authority, 
is the conscience of their own ignorance ; whereby it com- 
eth to pass, that having learned men in admiration, they 
rather fear to dislike them, than know wherefore they should 
allow and follow their judgments. Contrariwise with them 
that are skilful, authority is much more strong and forcible ; 
because they only are able to discern how just cause there 
is, why to some men's authority so much should be attri- 
buted. For which cause the name of Hippocrates (no 
doubt) were more effectual to persuade even such men as 
Galen himself, than to move a silly empiric. So that the 
very selfsame argument in this kind, which doth but induce the 
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vulgar sort to like, may constrain the wiser to yield And 
therefore not orators only with the people, but even the very 
profoundest disputers in all faculties, have hereby often Vith 
the best learned prevailed most. As for arguments taken 
from human authority, and that negatively ; for example 
sake, if we should think the assembling of the people of 
God together by the sound of a bell, the presenting of in- 
fants at the holy font by such as commonly we call their 
godfathers, cr any other the like received custom to be 
impious, because some men of whom we think very reve- 
rently, have in their books and writings nowhere mentioned 
or taught that such things should be in the Church ; this 
reasoning were subject unto just reproof, it were but feeble, 
weak, and unsound. Notwithstanding even negatively an 
argument from human authority may be strong, as namely 
thus ; The Chronicles of England mention no more than 
only six kings bearing the name of Edward, since the time 
of the last conquest ; there/ore it cannot be there should 
be more. So that if the question be of the authority of a 
man's testimony, we cannot simply avouch, either that 
affirmatively it doth not anyway hold, or that it hath only 
force to induce the simpler sort, and not to constrain men 
of understanding and ripe judgment to yield assent, or that 
negatively it hath in it no strength at all. For unto every 
of these the contrary is most plain. Neither doth that which 
is alleged concerning the infirmity of men, overthrow or 
disprove this. Men are blinded with ignorance and error ; 
many things may escape them, and in many things they may 
be deceived ; yea, those things which they do know, they 
may either forget, or upon sundry indirect considerations let 
pass; and although themselves do not err, yet may they through 
malice or vanity, even of purpose deceive others. Howbeit 
infinite cases there are wherein all these impediments and 
lets are so manifestly excluded, that there is no show or colour 
whereby any such exception may be taken, but that the testi- 
mony of man will stand as a ground of infallible assurance. 
That there is a City of Rome, that Pius Quintus and Gre- 
gory the Thirteenth, and others have been Popes of Rome, I 
suppose we are certainly enough persuaded. The ground 
of our persuasion, who never saw the place nor persons 
before named, can be nothing but man's testimony. Will 
any man here notwithstanding allege those mentioned human 
infirmities as reasons why these things should be mistrusted or 
doubted of? Yea, that which is more., utterly to infringe 
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the force and strength of man's testimony, were to shake the 
very fortress of God's truth. For whatsoever we believe 
concerning salvation by Christ, although the Scripture be 
therein the ground of our belief ; yet the authority of man 
is, if we mark it, the key which openeththe door of entrance 
into the knowledge of the Scripture. The Scripture doth 
not teach us the things that are of God, unless we did credit 
men who have taught us that the words of Scripture do 
signify those things. Some way therefore, notwithstanding 
man's infirmity, yet his authority may enforce assent. Upon 
better advice and deliberation so much is perceived, and at 
the length confessed, that arguments taken from the authority 
of men, may not only so far forth as hath been declared, 
but further also be of some force in human sciences 5 which 
force be it never so small, doth show that they are not 
utterly naught. But in matters divine it is still maintained 
stiffly, that they have no manner offeree at all. Howbeit the 
very selfsame reason, which causeth to yield that they are 
of some force in the one, will at the length constrain also to 
acknowledge, that they are not in the other altogether un- 
forcible. For if the natural strength of man's wit may by 
experience and study attain unto such ripeness in the know- 
ledge of things human, that men in this respect may pre- 
sume to build somewhat upon their judgment ; what reason 
have we to think but that even in matters divine, the like 
wits furnished with necessary helps, exercised in Scripture with 
like diligence, and assisted with the grace of Almighty God, 
may grow unto so much perfection of knowledge, that men 
shall have just cause when anything pertinent .unto faith 
and religion is doubted of, the more willingly to incline their 
minds towards that which the sentence of so grave, wise, 
and learned in that faculty shall judge most sound. For 
the controversy is of the weight of such men's judgments. 
Let it therefore be suspected, let it be taken as gross, corrupt, 
repugnant unto the truth \ whatsoever concerning things divine 
above Nature shall at any time be spoken as out of the 
mouths of mere natural men, which have not the eyes where- 
with heavenly thirgs are discerned. For this we contend 
not. But whom God hath endued with principal gifts to 
aspire unto knowledge by, whose exercises, labours, and 
divine studies He hath so blest, that the world for their great 
and rare skill that way, hath them in singular admiration ; 
may we reject even their judgment likewise, as being utterly 
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of no moment ? For mine own part I dare not so lightly 
esteem of the Church, and of the principal pillars therein. 
The truth is, that the mind of man desireth evermore to 
know the truth according to the most infallible certainty 
which the nature of things can yield. The greatest assur- 
ance generally with all men, is that which we have by plain 
aspect and intuitive beholding. Where we cannot attain 
unto this; there what appeareth to be true by strong and 
invincible demonstration, such as wherein it is not by liny 
way possible to be deceived, thereunto the mind doth neces- 
sarily assent, neither is it in the choice thereof to do other- 
wise. And in case these both do fail, then which v/ay 
greatest probability leadeth, thither the mind doth evermore 
incline. Scripture with Christian men being received as the 
word of God, that for which we have piobable, yea that 
which we have necessary reason for, yea that which we see 
with our eyes, is not thought so sure as that which the 
Scripture of God teacheth ; because we hold that His speech 
revealeth there what Himself seeth, and therefore the 
strongest proof of all, and the most necessarily assented 
unto by us (which do thus receive the Scripture), is the 
Scripture. Now it is not required nor can be exacted at our 
hands, that we should yield unto any thing 'other assent 
than such as doth answer the evidence which is to be had of 
that we assent unto. For which cause, even in matters 
divine, concerning some things we may lawfully doubt and 
suspend our judgment, inclining neither to one side or other, 
as namely touching the time of the fall both of man and 
angels ; of some things we may very well retain an opinion 
that they are probable and not unlikely to be true, as when 
we hold that men have their souls rather by creation than 
propagation, or that the mother of our Lord lived always in 
the state of virginity as well after His birth as before (for of 
these two, the one her virginity before, is a thing which of 
necessity we must believe \ the other,* her continuance in 
the same state always, hath more likelihood of truth than the 
contrary), finally, in all things then are our consciences best 
resolved, and in most agreeable sort unto God and Nature 
settled, when they are so far persuaded as those grounds 
of persuasion which are to be had will bear. Which thing I 
do so much the rather set down, for that I see how a number 
of souls are, for want of right information in this point, often- 
times grievously vexed. When bare and unbuilded con- 
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elusions are put into their minds, they finding not themselves 
to have thereof any great certainty, imagine that this pro- 
ceedeth only from lack of faith, and that the Spirit of God 
doth not work in them, as it doth in true believers ; by 
this means their hearts are much troubled, they fall into 
anguish and perplexity ; whereas the trutli is, that how bold- 
and confident soever we may be in words, when it cometh 
to the point of trial, such as the evidence is which the truth- 
hath either in itself or through prodf, such is the hearts 
assent thereunto, neither can it be stronger, being grounded 
as it should be. I grant that proof derived from the 
authority of man's judgment, is not able to work that assur- 
ance which doth grow by a stronger proof ; and therefore 
although ten thousand general councils would set down one 
and the same definitive sentence concerning any point of 
religion whatsoever, yet one demonstrative reason alleged, 
oi one manifest testimony cited fi'om the mouth of God him- 
self to the contrary, could not choose but overweigh them* 
allj inasmuch as* for them to have been deceived, it is not 
impossible; it is, that demonstrative reason or testimony 
divine should deceive. Howbeit, in defect of proof infallible, 
because the mind doth rather follow probable persuasions 
than approve the things that have in them no likelihood of 
tnith at all; surely if a question concerning matter of 
doctrine were proposed, and on the one side no kind of 
proof appearing, there should on the other be alleged and 
showed that so a number of the learnedest divines in the world 
have ever thought ; although it did not appear what reason 
or what Scripture led them to be of that judgment, yet \.<y 

' their very bare judgment somewbat a reasonable man would 
attribute, notwithstanding the common imbecilities which 
are incident into our nature. And whereas it is thought 

' i that, especially with the Church, and those that are called 
and persuaded of the authority of the word of God, man's 
authority with them especially should not prevail ; it must 
and doth prevail even with them, yea with them especially 
as far as equity requireth, and farther we maintain it not** 
For men to be tied and led by authority, as it were with a 
kind of captivity of judgment, and though there be reason 
to the contrary not to listen unto it, but to follow like beasts 
the first in the herd, they know not nor care not whither 
this were brutish. Again, that authority of men should pre- 
vail with men either against or above reason, is no part of 
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6ur belief. • Companies of learned men, be they never so 
great and reverend, are to- yield unto reason ; the weight 
whereoE is no whit prejudiced by the simplicity of 
his person ,which doth allege it, but being found to 
be sound and good, the bare opinion of men to the 
contrary, must of necessity stoop and give place, Irene 
writing against Marcion, which held one God author of 
the Old Testament, and another of the New, to prove 
that the apostles preached the same Giod which was known 
before. to the Jews, he copiously allege th sundry of their 
sermons and speeches uttered concerning that matter, and 
recorded in Scripture. And lest any should be wearied 
with such store of allega-tions, in the end he concludeth, 
"While we labour for these demonstrations out of Scripture, 
and do summarily declare the things which many ways have 
been spoken, be contented quietly to bear, and do not think 
my speech tedious : Quoniam ostensiones qucd sunt in Scrip- 
turis nofi possiint ostendi nisi ex ipsis Scripturis : Because 
demonstrations that are in Scripture, may not otherwise be 
showed, than by citing them out of the Scriptures them- 
selves where they are.'' Which words make so little unto 
the purpose, that, they seem as it were offended at him 
which hath called them thus solemnly forth to say nothing. 
And concerning the verdict of Jerome, if no man be he never 
so well learned, have after the apostles any authority to 
publish new doctrine as from heaven, and to require the 
world's assent as unto truth received by prophetical revela- 
tion ; doth this prejudice the credit of learned men's judg- 
xndits in opening that truth, which, t^ being conversant 
in the apostles' writings, they have themselves from thence 
learned ? Saint Augustine exhorteth not to hear men, but 
to hearken what God speaketh. His purpose is not (I 
think) that we should stop our ears against his own exhorta- 
tion, and therefore he cannot mean simply that audience 
should altogether be denied unto men ; but either that if 
men speak one thing and God himself teach another, then 
He, not they to be obeyed \ or if they both speak the same 
thing, yet then also man's speech unworthy of hearing, not 
simply, but in comparison of that which proceedeth from 
the mouth of God. Yea, but we doubt what the will of God 
is. Are we in this case forbidden to hear what men of 
judgment think it to be ? If not, then this allegation also 
mi^t very well have been spared. In that ancient stiile 
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which was between the Catholic Fathers and Arrians, Dona- 
tists, and others of like perverse and froward disposition, as 
long as to Fathers or councils alleged on the one side, the 
like by the contrary side were opposed, impossible it was 
that ever the question should by this means grow unto any 
issue or end. The Scripture they both believed, the Scrip- ^ 
ture they knew could not give sentence on both sides, by 
Scripture the controversy between them was such as might 
be determined. In this case what madness was it with such 
kinds of proofs to nourish their contention, when there were 
such effectual means to end all controversy that was between 
them ? Hereby therefore it doth not as yet appear, that an 
argument of authority of man affirmatively is in matters 
divine nothing worth. Which opinion being onc^" inserted 
into the minds of the vulgar sort, what it may grow unto God 
knoweth. Thus much we see, it hath already made thou- 
sands so headstrong even in gross and palpable errors, that . 
a man whose capacity will scarce serve him to utter fine 
words in sensible manner, blusheth not in any doubt con- 
cerning matter of Scripture to think his own bare yea as 
good as the nay of all the wise, grave and learned judg- 
ments that are in the whole world. Which insolency must 
be repressed, or it will be the very bane of Christian religion. 
Our Lord's disciples marking what speech He uttered unto 
them, and at the same time calling to mind a common 
opinion held by the scribes, between which opinion and the 
words of their Master, it seemed unto them that there was 
some contradiction, which they could not themselves answw 
with full satisfaction of their own minds ; the doubt they 
proposed to our Saviour saying, " Why then say the scribes 
that Elias must first come ? " They knew that the scribes 
did err greatly, and that many ways even in matters of their 
own profession. They notwithstanding thought the judg- 
ment of the very scribes in matters divine to be of some 
value : some probability they thought there was that Elias 
should come, inasmuch as the scribes said it. Now no truth 
can contradict any truth ; desirous therefore they were to be 
taught, how both might stand together; that which they 
knew could not be false, because Christ spake it ; and this 
which to them did seem true, only because the scribes had 
said it. For the Scripture from whence the scribes did 
gather it, was not then in their heads. We do not find that 
our Saviour reproved them, of error, for thinking the judg- 
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nient of scribes to be worth the objecting, for esteeming it 
to be of any moment or value in matters concerning God. 
We cannot therefore be persuaded that the will of God is, 
we should so far reject the authority of men, as to reckon it 
nothing. No, it may be a question, whether they that urge 
us unto this be themselves so persuaded indeed. Men do 
sometimes bewray that by deeds, which to confess they are 
hardly drawn. Mark then if this be not general with all 
men for the most part. When the judgments of learned men 
are alleged against them, what do they but either elevate 
their credit, or oppose unto them the judgments of others 
as learned P Which thing doth argue that all men acknow- 
ledge in them some force and weight, for which they are 
loath the cause they maintain should be so much weakened 
as their testimony is available. Again, what reason is there 
why alleging testimonies as proofs, men give them some 
title of credit, honour and estimation whom they allege, 
unless beforehand it be sufficiently known v/ho they are ; 
what reason hereof but only a common ingrafted persuasion, 
that in some men there may be found such qualities as are 
able to countervail those exceptions which might be taken 
against them, and that such men's authority is not lightly to 
be shaken off. Shall I add further, that the force of argu- 
ments drawn from the authority of Scripture itself, as Scrip- 
tures commonly are alleged, shall (being sifted) be found to 
depend upon the strength of this so much despised and 
debased authority of man ? Surely it doth, and that oftener 
than we are aware of. For although Scripture be of God, 
and therefore the proof which is taken from thence must 
needs be of all other most invincible ; yet this strength it 
hath not, unless it avouch the selfsame thing for which it is 
brought. If there be either undeniable appearance that so 
it doth, or reason such as cannot deceive, then Scripture- 
proof (no doubt) in strength and value exceedeth all. But 
for the most part, even such as are readiest to cite for one 
thing five hundred sentences of Holy Scripture ; what war- 
rant have they, that any one of them doth mean the thing 
for which it is alleged ? Is not their surest ground mos<: 
commonly, either some probable conjecture of their own, or 
the judgment of others taking those Scriptures as they do ? 
Which notwithstanding to mean otherwise than they take 
them, it is not still altogether impossible. So that now 
and then they ground themselves on human authority, even 

F 
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when they most pretend divine. Thus it fareth even clean 
throughout the whole controversy about that discipline 
which is so earnestly urged und laboured for. Scriptures are 
plentifully alleged to prove that the whole Christian world 
for ever ought to embrace it. Hereupon men term it " The 
discipline of God." Howbeit examine, sift, and resolve 
their alleged proofs, till you come to the very root from 
Whence they spring, the heart wherein their strength lieth; 
and it shall clearly appear unto any man of judgment, that 
the most which can be inferred upon such plenty of divine 
testimonies is only this : That some thmgs which they main- 
tain as far as some men can probably conjecture, do seem 
to have been put of Scripture not absurdly gathered. Is 
this a warrant sufficient for any man's conscience to build 
such proceedings upon, as have been and are put in use for 
the establishment of that cause ? J5ut to conclude, I would 
gladly understand how it cometh to pass, that they which so 
peremptorily do maintain that human authority is nothing 
worth, are in the cause which they favour so careful to have 
the common sort of men persuaded, that the wisest, the 
gpdliest, and the best learned in all Christendom are that 
way given, seeing they judge this to make nothing in the 
world for them ? Again, how cometh it to pass they cannot 
abide that authority should be alleged on the other side, if 
there be no force at all in authorities on one side or other ? 
yi^herefore labour they to strip their adversaries of such fur- 
niture as doth not help ? Why take they such needless pains 
to furnish also their own cause with the like ? If it be void 
and to no purpose that the names of men are so frequent in 
their books, what did move them to bring them in, or doth 
to suffer them there remaining ? Ignorant I am not how this 
is salved, "They do it but after the truth iriade manifest first 
by reason or by Scripture, they do it not but to control the 
enemies of truth, who bear themselves bold upon human 
authority making not for them but against them rather." 
Which answers are nothing. For in what place, or upon 
what consideration soever it be thev do it, were it in their 
own opmion of no force being done, they would undoubt- 
edly refrain to do it 

8. But to the end it may more plainly appear, what we 
are to judge of their sentences, and of the cause itself 
wherein they are alleged : first, it may not well be deniedi 
that all actions of men endued with the use of reason are 
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geHerally either good or evil. For although it be granted 
that no action is properly termed good or evil, unless it be 
voluntary ; yet this can be no let to our former assertion, 
that all actions of men endued with the use of reason are 
generally either good or evil ; because even those things are 
done voluntarily by us, which other creatures do naturally,^ 
inasmuch as we might stay our doing of them if we would. 
Beasts naturally do take their food and rest, when it oifereth 
itself unto them. If men did so too, and could not do. 
oUierwise of themselves, there were no place for any sucln 
reproofs as that of our. Saviour Christ unto His disciples»> 
** Could ye not watch with me one hour? " That which \% 
voluntarily performed in things tending to the end, if it bo, 
well done, must needs be done with deliberate consideratioa 
of some reasonable cause, wherefore we rather should do it; 
than not. Whereupon it seemeth, that in such actions only 
those are said to be good or evil which are capable of de-^ 
liberation : so that many things being hourly done by men, 
wherein they need not use with themselves any manner of 
consultation at all, it may perhaps hereby seem that well or 
ill-doing belongeth only to our weightier affairs, and to those, 
deeds which are of so great importance that they require, 
advice. But thus to determine were perilous, and peradr 
venture unsound also. I do rather incline to think, that 
seeing all the unforced actions of men are voluntary ; and 
all voluntary actions tending to the end have choice ; and 
all choice presupposeth the knowledge of some cause where- 
fore we make it : where the reasonable cause of such actions 
so readily offereth itself, that it needeth not to be sought for; 
in those things though we do not deliberate, yet they are of 
their nature apt to be deliberated on, in regard of the will 
which may incline either way^ and would not any one way 
bend itself, if there were not some apparent motive to lead 
it Deliberation actual we use, when there is doubt what 
we should incline our wills unto. Where no doubt is, de- 
liberation is not excluded as impertinent unto the thing, but 
as needless in regard of the agent, which seeth already what 
to resolve upon. It hath no apparent absurdity therefore 
in it to think that all actions of men endued with the use of 
reason, are generally either good or evil. Whatsoever Ls 
good, the same is also approved of God ; and ac<;ording 
unto the sundry degrees of goodness, the kinds of divine 
Approbation' are in like sort multiplied. Some things are 
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good, yet in so mean a degree of goodness, that men are 
only not disproved nor disallowed of God for them. No 
man hateth his own flesh. If ye do good unto them that 
do so to you the very publicans themselves do as much. 
They are worse than infidels that have no care to provide 
for their own. In actions of this sort, the very light of 
Nature alone may discover that which is so far forth in the i 
sight of God allowable. Some things in such sort are 
allowed, that they be also required as necessary unto salva- 
tion, by way of direct, immediate and proper necessity final; y 
so that without performance of them we cannot by ordinary 
course be saved, nor by any means be excluded from life 
observing them. In actions of this kind, our chiefest direc- 
tion is from Scripture, for Nature is no sufficient teacher 
what we should do that we may attain unto life everlasting. 
The insufficiency of the light of Nature, is by the light of 
Scripture so fully and so perfectly herein supplied, that 
further light than this hath added there doth not need unto ^ 
that end. Finally, some things although not so required 
of necessity, that to leave them undone excludeth from 
salvation, are notwithstanding of so great dignity and ac- 
ceptation with God that most ample reward in heaven is 
laid up for them. Hereof we have no commandment either 
in Nature or Scripture which doth exact them at our hands : 
yet those motives there are in both, which draw most efifectu- 
ally our minds unto them. In this kind tliere is not the 
least action but it doth somewhat make to the accessory 
augmentation of our bliss. For which cause otir Saviour 
doth plainly witness, that there shall not be as much as a 
cup of cold water bestowed for His sake without reward. 
Hereupon dependeth whatsoever difference there is between 
the states of saints in glory : hither we refer whatsoever 
belongeth unto the highest perfection of man by way of 
service towards God : hereunto that fervour and first 
love of Christians did bend itself, causing them to sell 
their possessions, and lay down the price at the blessed 
apostles' feet : hereat St. Paul undoubtedly did aim, in 
so far abridging his own liberty, and exceeding that which 
the bond of necessary and enjoined duty tied him unto. 
Wherefore, seeing that in all these several kinds of actions 
there can be nothing possibly evil which God approveth, 
and that He approveth much more than He (Joth command ; 
and that His very comniandments in some kind, as, namelys 
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His precepts comprehended in the law of Nature may be 
otherwise known than only by Scripture ; and that to do 
them, howsoever we know them, must needs be acceptable 
in His sight : let them with whom we have hitherto dis- 
puted consider well how it can stand with reason to make 
the bare mandate of sacred Scripture the only rule of all 
good and evil in the actions of mortal men. The testi- 
monies of God are true, the testimonies of God are perfect, 
the testimonies of God are all sufficient unto that end for 
which they were given. Therefore, accordingly we do 
receive them; we do not think that in them God hath 
omitted anything needful unto His purpose, and left His 
intent to be accomplished by our devisings. What the 
Scripture purposeth, the same in all points it doth perform. 
Howbeit that here we swerve not in judgment, one thing 
especially we must observe, namely, that the absolute per- 
fection of Scripture is seen by relation unto that end 
whereto it tendeth. And even hereby it cometh to pass that, 
first, such as imagine the general and main drift of the body of 
sacred Scripture not to be so large as it is, nor that God 
did thereby intend to deliver, as in truth He doth, a full 
instruction in all things unto salvation necessary, the know- 
ledge whereof man by nature could not otherwise in this 
life attain unto, they are by this very mean induced either 
still to look for new revelations from heaven, or else 
dangerously to add to the word of God uncertain tradition, 
that so the doctrine of man's salvation may be complete, 
which doctrine we constantly hold in all respects, without 
any such thing added, to be so complete that we utterly refuse 
as much as once to acquaint ourselves with anything further. 
Whatsoever to make up the doctrine of man's salvation is 
added as in supply of the Scripture's insufficiency, we reject 
it. Scripture, purposing this, hath perfectly and fully 
done it. Again, the scope and purpose of God in de- 
livering the Holy Scripture, such as do take more largely 
than behoveth, they on the contrary side, racking and 
stretching it further than by Him was meant, are drawn 
into sundry as great inconveniences. These, pretending 
the Scripture's perfection, infer thereupon that in Scripture 
all things lawful to be done must needs be contained. We 
count those things perfect which want nothing requisite for 
the end whereto they were instituted. As, therefore, God 
created every part and particle of man exactly perfect, that 
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is to say, in all points sufficient unto that use for which He 
appointed it, so the Scripture, yea, every sentence thereof, 
is perfect, and wanteth nothing requisite unto that purpose 
for which God delivered the same. So that if hereupon we 
conclude that because the Scripture is perfect therefore all 
things lawful to be done are comprehended in the Scripture, 
we may even as well conclude so of every sentence as of 
the whole sum and body thereof, unless we first of all prove 
that it was the drift, scope, and purpose of Almighty God 
in Holy Scripture to comprise all things which man may 
practise. But admit this, and mark, I beseech you, what 
would follow. God, in delivering Scripture to His Church, 
should cie^n have abrogated amongst them the law of 
Nature, which is an infallible knowledge imprinted in the 
minds of all the children of men, whereby both general 
principles for directing of human actions are comprehended 
and conclusions derived from them, upon which conclusions 
groweth in particularity the choice of good and e\'il in the 
daily affairs of this life. Admit this, and what shall tho 
Scripture be but a snare and a torment to weak consciences, 
filling them with infinite perplexities, scrupulosities, doubts 
insoluble, and extreme despairs ? Not that the Scripture 
itself doth cause any such thing, for it tendeth to the clean 
contrary, and the fruit thereof is resolute assurance and 
certainty in that it teacheth ; but the necessities of this life 
urging men to do that which the light of Nature, common dis- 
cretion, and judgment of itself directeth them unto. On 
the other side, this doctrine, teaching them that so to do 
were to sin against their own souls, and that they put forth 
their hands to iniquity, whatsoever they go about and have 
not first the sacred Scripture of God for direction, how can 
it choose but bring the simple a thousand times to their 
wit's end ? How can it choose but vex and amaze them ? 
For in every action of common life, to find out some sentence 
clearly and infallibly setting before our eyes what we ought to 
do (seem we in Scripture never so expert) would trouble us 
more than we are aware. In weak and tender minds we 
little know "what misery this strict opinion would breed, 
besides the sops it would make in the whole course of all 
men's lives and actions. Make all things sin which we do 
by direction of Nature's light, and by the rule of'Sommon 
discretion, without thinking at all upon Scripture ; ^dmit 
this position, and parents shall cause their children to sin 
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as oft as they cause them to do anything before they come 
to years of capacity and be ripe for knowledge in the 
Scripture. Admit this, and it shall not be with masters as 
it was with him in the Gospel, but servants, being com- 
manded to go, shall stand still till they have their errand 
warranted unto them by Scripture ; which, as it standeth 
with Christian duty in some cases, so in common affairs to 
require it were most unfit. Two opinions, therefore, there 
are concerning sufficiency of Holy Scripture, each extremely 
opposite unto the other, and both repugnant unto truth. 
The schools of Rome teach Scripture to be insufficient, as 
if, except traditions were added, it did not contain all re- 
vealed and supernatural truth, which absolutely is necessary 
for the children of men in this life to know that they may 
in the next be saved. Others, justly condemning this 
opinion, grow likewise unto a dangerous extremity, as if 
Scripture did not only contain all things in that kind 
necessary, but all things simply, and in such sort that 
to do anything according to any other law were not only 
unnecessary but even opposite unto salvation, unlawful, and 
sinful. Whatsoever is spoken of God, or things apper- 
taining to God, otherwise than as the truth is, though it 
seem an honour, it is an injury ; and as incredible praises 
given unto men do often abate and impair the credit of 
their deserved commendation, so we must likewise take 
great heed lest, in attributing unto Scripture more than it 
can have, the incredibility of that doth cause even tliose 
things which indeed it hath most abundantly to be less 
reverendly esteemed. I therefore leave it to themselves to 
consider whether they have in this first point or not 
overshot themselves, which God doth know is quickly 
done, even when our meaning is most sincere, as I am 
verily persuaded theirs in this case was. 
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1 What the Church is, and in what respect laws of poliiy ate ihere- 

. Wh"ete? ult^i^'S'ttt some particular form of Church polity 

b^ set down in Scripture, since the things that belong particularly 

to any such form are not of necessity to salvation. 

- The nmtters of Church polity are different from matters of faith and 

"■ saSn, and that they themselves so teach which are our 

a ThX^wefauTnorLm Scripture anything which tbeieunto 
wiib the soundness of truth may be given. , ,, „. , , 

c Their meaning who first urged against the polity of the Church of 

^' Ei'gTand, tSat nothing ou|ht to be established in the Church more 
tlian id commanded by tlie word of God. 

6. How grl^lSj^ry men > so thinking should offer unto all the 

7 A Si'a nolwiUisfig to maintain it, by interpreting ^"""'""/i^ 
^' as though it wer« meant that greater things only ought to be 

found ^t down in Scripture particularly, and lesser (.«ned by 
I he general rules of Scripture. 

8 Anoihfr device to defend the same, by expounding coHmmM as 

^ it did signify grounded on Scripture, and were opposed to 

ihintrs found out by light of natural reason only. 
Q Ho« Uws for .he polity of the Church may be made by the advice 
^" of men, and how those laws being not repugnant to the word o£ 

God are approved in His sight. 
,^ Thnt neither God's being the author of laws, nor yet His com- 
' mit?i^g of them to Sc^ripture, is any reason sufficient to prove 

that thev admit no addition or change. ,,,..■ 

, 1 WheAer Christ must needs intend laws unchangeable a UogeAer, or 

have forbidden anywlure to make any other law than Himself 

did deliver. 

Albeit the substance of those controversies whereinto we 
have begun to wade, be rather of outward things apper- 
tainine to the Church of Christ than of anything wherein the 
nature and being of the Church consisteth, yet because the 
subiect or matter which this position concernetb, is a form 
of Church Government or Church Pohty. it therefore be- 
hoveth us so far forth to. consider the nature of the Church 
as is requisite for men's more clear and plam understanding, 
in what respect laws of polity or government are neces- 
sarj^ thereunto. That Church of Christ which we properly 
tem His body mystical, can be but one ; neither can that 
one be sensibly discerned by any man, inasmuch as the parts 
thereof are some in heaven already with Christ, and the rest 
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that are on earth (albeit their natural persons be visible) we 
do not discern under this property whereby they are truly and 
infallibly of that body. Only our minds by intellectual 
conceit are able to apprehend, that such a real body there 
is, a body collective, because it containeth a huge multitude ; 
a body mystical, because the mystery of their conjunction is 
removed altogether from sense. Whatsoever we read in 
Scripture concerning the endless love and the saving mercy 
which God showeth towards His Church, the only proper 
subject thereof is this Church. Concerning this flock it is 
that our Lord and Saviour hath promised ; ** I give unto 
them eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any pluck them out of my hands." They who are of this 
society have such marks and notes of distinction from all 
others as are not object unto our sense, only unto God, 
who seeth their hearts and understandeth all their secret 
cogitations, unto Him they are clear and manifest. All men 
knew Nathanael to be an Israelite. But our Saviour, piercing 
deeper, giveth further testimony of him than men could have 
done with such certainty as He did, '^ Behold indeed an 
Israelite in whom there is no guile." If we profess as Peter 
did, that we love the Lord, and profess it in the hearing of 
men, charity is prone to believe all things, and therefore 
charitable men are likely to think we do so, as long as they 
see no proof to the contrary. But that our love is sound 
and sincere, that it cometh from a " pure heart and a good 
conscience, and a faith unfeigned," who can pronounce, 
saving only the Searcher of all men's hearts, who alone 
intuitively doth know in this kind who are His ? And as 
those everlasting promises of love, mercy, and blessedness, 
belong to the mystical Church, even so on the other side 
when we read of any duty which the Church of God is 
bound unto, the Church whom this doth concern is a 
sensible known company. And this visible Church 
in like sort is but one, continued from the first be- 
ginning of the world to the last end. Which com- 
pany being divided into two moieties, the one before, 
the other since the coming uf Christ, that p^rt which 
since the coming of Christ partly hath embraced, and 
partly shall hereafter embrace the Christian Religion, we 
term as by a more proper name the Church of Christ. And, 
therefore, the Apostle aflirmeth plainly of all men Christian, 
that be they Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, they are all 
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incorporated into one company, they all make but one 
body. The unity of which visible body and Church of 
Christ consisteth in that uniformity which all several persons 
thereunto belonging have, by reason of that One Lord, 
whose servants they all profess themselves ; that one faith 
which they all acknowledge ; that one baptism, wherewith 
they are all initiated. The visible Church of Jesus Christ 
is, therefore, one in outward profession of those things 
which supernaturally appertain to the very essence of 
Christianity, and are necessarily required in every particular 
Christian man. "Let all the House of Israel know for 
certainty/' saith Peter, "that God hath made Him both 
Lord and Christ, even this Jesus whom ye have crucified." 
Christians, therefore, they are not, which call not Him their 
Master and Lord. And from hence it came, that first at 
Antioch, and afterwards throughout the whole world, all 
that were of the Church visible were called Christians, even 
ampngst the heathen, which name unto them was precious 
and glorious ; but in the estimation of the rest of the world, 
even Christ Jesus himself was execrable, for whose sake 
all men were so likewise which did acknowledge Him to be 
their Lord. This Himself did foresee, and, therefore, armed 
His Church, to the end they might sustain it without dis- 
comfort. " All these things they will do unto you for My 
name's sake ; yea, the time shall come, that whosoever killeth 
you will think that he doth God good service. These things 
I tell you, that when the hour shall come, ye may then call 
to mind how I told you beforehand of them.*' But our 
naming of Jesus Christ the Lord is not enough to prove 
us Christians, unless we also embrace that faith which 
Christ hath published unto the world. To show that the 
ABgel of Pergamus continued in Christianity, behold how 
the Spirit of Christ speaketh, ** Thou keepest My name, 
and thou hast not denied My faith." Concerning which 
faith, ** The rule thereof,'' saith TertuUian, " is one alone, 
immovable, and no way possible to be better framed anew." 
What rule that is he showeth by rehearsing those few articles 
of Christian belief. And before TertuUian, Irenseus : " The 
Church though scattered throughout the whole world unto 
the uttermost borders of the earth, hath from the apostles 
and their disciples received belief." The parts of which 
belief he also reciteth in substance the very same with 
TertuUian, and thereupon inferreth: "This faith the Church 
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being spread far and wide preferreth, as if one house did 
contain them ; these things it equally embraceth, as though 
it had even one soul, one heart, and no more ; it publisheth, 
teacheth, and delivereth these things with uniform consent, 
as if God had given it but one only tongue wherewith to 
speak. He which amongst the guides of the Church is 
best able to speak uttereth no more than this, and less than 
this the most simple doth not utter,'' when they make pro- 
fession of their faith. Now although we know the Christian 
faith, and allow of it, yet in this respect we are but entering ; 
entered we are not into the visible Church, before our 
admittance by the door of baptism. Wherefore immediately 
upon the acknowledgment of Christian faith, the eunuch 
(we see) was baptized by PhiHpj Paul by Ananias; by 
Peter a huge multitude containing three thousand souls, 
which being once baptized, were reckoned in the number of 
souls added to the visible Church. As for those virtues 
that belong unto moral righteousness and honesty of life, 
we do not mention them, because they are not proper unto 
Christian men, as they are Christian, but do concern them, 
as they are men. True it is, the want of these virtues 
excludeth from salvation. So doth much more the absence 
of inward belief of h^krij so doth despair and lack of 
hope ; so emptiness of Christian love and charity. But we 
speak now of the visible Church, whose children are signed 
with this mark, ** One Lord, one faith, one baptism." In 
whomsoever these things are, the Church doth acknowledge 
them for her children \ them only she holdeth for aliens and 
strangers, in whom these things are not found. For want 
of these it is that Saracens, Jews, and infidels are excluded 
out of the bounds of the Church. Others we may not deny 
to be of the visible Church, as long as these things are not 
wanting in them. For apparent it is, that all men are of 
necessity either Christians or not Christians. If by external 
profession they be Christians, then are they of the visible 
Church of Christ; and Christians by external profession 
they are all, whose mark of recognisance hath in it those 
things which we have mentioned, yea although they be 
impious idolaters, wicked heretics, persons excommunicable, 
yea and cast out for notorious improbity. Such withal we 
deny not to be the imps and limbs of Satan, even as long 
as they continue such. Is it then possible that the self- 
same men should belong both to the Synagogue of Satan, 
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and to the Church of Jesus Christ? Unto that Church 
which is His mystical body, not possible ; because that body 
consisteth of none but only true Israelites, true sons of 
Abraham, true servants and saints of God. Howbeit of 
the visible body and Church of Jesus Christ, those may be, 
and oftentimes are, in respect of the main parts of their 
outward profession ; who in regard of their inward disposition 
of mind, yea, of external conversation, yea even of some 
parts of their very profession, are most worthily both hateful 
in the sight of God himself, and in the eyes of the sounder 
parts of the visible Church most execrable. Our Saviour, 
therefore, compareth the kingdom of Heaven to a net, 
whereunto all which cometh, neither is nor seemeth fish; 
His Church He compareth unto a field, where tares mani- 
festly known and seen by all men doth grow intermingled 
with good corn, and even so shall continue till the final 
consummation of the world. God hath had ever, and ever 
shall have, some Church visible upon earth. When the 
people of God worshipped the calf in the wilderness ; 
when they adored the brazen serpent; when they feared 
the Gods of nations ; when they bowed their knees to 
Baal; when they burnt incense and offered sacrifice unto 
idols; true it is, the wrath of God was most fiercely in- 
flamed against them, their prophets justly condemned 
them as an adulterous seed and a wicked generation of 
miscreants, which had forsaken the living God, and 
of Him were likewise forsaken, in respect of that 
singular mercy wherewith He kindly and lovingly em- 
braceth His faithful children. Howbeit retaining the law 
of God, and the holy zeal of His covenant; the sheep 
of His visible flock they continued even in the depth of 
their disobedience and rebellion. Wherefore, not only 
amongst them God always had His Church, because He had 
thousands which never bowed their knees to Baal ; but 
whose knees were bowed unto Baal, even they were also of 
the visible Church of God. Nor did the prophet so 
complain, as if that Church had been quite and clean 
extinguished ; but he took it as though there had not been 
remaining in the world any besides himself, that carried 
a true and an upright heart towards God, with care to serve 
him according unto his holy will. For lack of diligent 
observing the difference, first between the Church of God 
mystical and visible, then between the visible sound and 
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corrupted, sometimes more, sometimes less ; the oversights 
are neither few nor light that have been committed. This 
deceiveth them, and nothing else, who think that in 
the time of the first world the family of Noah did contain 
all that were of the visible Church of God. From hence it 
grew, and from no other cause in the world, that the 
African bishops in the Council of Carthage, knowing how 
the administration of baptism belongeth only to the Church 
of Christ, and supposing that heretics, which were apparently 
severed from the sound believing Church, could not possibly 
be of the Church of Jesus Christ, thought it utterly 
against reason, that baptism administered by men of corrupt 
belief should be accounted as a sacrament. And, there- 
fore, in maintenance of rebaptization, their arguments are 
built upon the fore-alleged ground that heretics are not 
at all any part of the Church of Christ. Our Saviour 
founded His Church on a rock and not upon heresy ; 
power of baptizing He gave to His apostles, unto heretics He 
gave it not. Wherefore, they that are without the Church, 
and oppose themselves against Christ, do but scatter His 
sheep and flock ; without the Church baptize they cannot. 
Again, are heretics Christians, or are they not ? If they be 
Christians, wherefore remain they not in God's Church? 
If they be no Christians, how make they Christians ? Or 
to what purpose shall those words of the Lord serve, " He 
which is not with Me, is against Me : " and " He which 
gathereth not with Me, scattereth." Wherefore, evident it 
is, that upon misbegotten children and the brood of Anti- 
christ, without rebaptization the Holy Ghost cannot descend. 
But none in this case so earnest as Cyprian : I know no 
baptism but one, and that in the Church only ; none 
without the Church, where he that doth cast out the devil, 
hath the devil : he doth examine about belief, whose lips 
and words do breathe forth a canker : the faithless doth 
offer the articles of faith, a wicked creature forgiveth 
wickedness, in the name of Christ Antichrist signeth, he 
which is cursed of God blesseth, a dead carrion promiseth 
life, a man unpeaceable giveth peace, a blasphemer calleth 
upon the name of God, a profane person doth exercise 
priesthood, a sacrilegious wretch doth prepare the altar, and 
in the neck of all these that evil also cometh, the Eucharist, 
a very bishop of the devil, doth presume to consecrate. 
All this was true, but not sufficient to prove that 
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heretics were in no sort any part of the visible Church 
of Christ, and consequently their baptism no baptism. 
This opinion, therefore, was afterwards both condemned by 
a better advised Council, and also revoked by the chiefestof 
the authors thereof themselves. Wliat is it but only the 
self-same error and misconceit, wherewith others being 
at this day likewise possessed, they ask us where oiur 
Church did lurk, in what cave of the earth it slept for 
so many hundreds of years together before the birth of 
Martin Luther ? As if we were of opinion that Luther 
did erect a new Church of Christ. No, the Church of 
Christ which was from the beginning, is, and continueth 
tmto the end. Of which Church all parts have not been 
always equally sincere and sound. In the days of Abiah 
it plainly appeareth that Judah was by many degrees more 
free from pollution than Israel, as that solemn oration 
fehoweth wherein he pleadeth for the one against the other 
in this wise : ** O Jeroboam and all Israel hear you me, 
Have ye not driven away the priests of the Lord, the sons 
of Aaron and the Levites, and have made you priests like 
the people of nations ? Whosoever cometh to consecrate 
with a young bullock and seven rams, the same may be 
b priest of them that are no gods. But we belong unto the 
Lord our God, and have not forsaken Him \ and the priests 
the sons of Aaron minister unto the Lord every morning 
and every evening burnt offerings and sweet incense, and 
the bread is set in order upon the pure table, and the 
candlestick of gold with the lamps thereof to burn ever)' 
evening ; for we keep the watch of the Lord our God, 
but ye have forsaken Him." In St. Paul's time the integrity 
Of Rome was famous ; Corinth many ways reproved, they 
of Galatia much more out of square. In St. John's time 
Ephesus and Smyrna in far better state than Thyatira and 
Pergamus were. We hope, therefore, that to reform our- 
selves, if at any time we have done amiss, is not to sever 
ourselves from the Church we were of before. In the 
Church we were, and we are so still. Other difference 
between our estate before and now, we know none but only 
such as we see in Judah, which having sometime been 
idolatrous, became afterwards more soundly religious by 
renouncing idolatry and superstition.- " If Ephraim be 
joined unto idols," the counsel of the prophet is, " Let him 
alone. If Israel play the harlot, let not Judah sin." If it 
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seem evil unto you, saith Joshua, to serve the Lord, ** Choose 
you thia day whom ye will serve, whether the gods whom 
your fathers served beyond the flood, or the gods of the 
Amorites in whose land ye dwell ; but I and mine house 
will serve the Lord." The indisposition, therefore, of the 
Church of Rome to reform herself, must be no stay unto us 
from performing our duty to God ; even as desire of retain- 
ing confotmity with them, could be no excuse if we did not 
perform-that duty. Notwithstanding, so far as lawfully we 
may, we have held, and do hold fellowship with them. For 
even as the apostle doth say of Israel, that they are in one 
respect enemies, but in another beloved of God ; in like 
sort with Rome we dare not communicate concerning 
sundry her gross and grievous abominations; yet touching 
those main parts t>f 'Christian truth wherein they constantly 
BtiU persist, we gladly acknowledge them to be of the family 
of Jesus Christ, and 6uf hearty prayer unto God Almighty 
is, that being conjoined so far* forth with them, they may at 
the length (if it be ?Hifr will) so yield to frame and reform 
themselves, that no distrabtion remain in anything, but tha^ 
we all may with one heart and one mouth, glorify God 
the Father of our Lord and Saviour, whose Church we are., 
As there are which make the Church of Rome utterfD^ 
no Church at all, by reason of so many, so grievous 
errors in their doctrines : so we have them amongst us, 
who under pretence of imagined corruptions in our dis- 
cipline, do give even as hard a judgment of the Church 
of England itself. But whatsoever either the one sort 
or the other teach, we must acknowledge even heretics 
themselves to be, though a main part, yet a part of the 
visible, Church. If an infidel should pursue to death aii 
heretic professing ^ Christianity, only for Christian professioil 
sake, coiiid we deny^^unto him the honour of martyrdom"? 
Yet this honour all men know to be proper unto the Church. 
Heretics, therefore, are not utterly cut off from the visible 
Church of Christ. If the Fathers do anywhere, as oftentimes 
they do, make the true visible Church of Christ and heretical 
companies opposite, they are to be construed as separating 
heretics not altogether from the company of believers, but 
from the fellowship of sound believers. For where professed 
unbelief is, there can be no visible Church of Christ ; there 
may be, where sound belief wanteth. Infidels being clean 
without the Church, deny directly and utterly reject the very 
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principles of Christianity, which heretics embrace, and err 
only by misconstruction, whereupon their opinions although 
repugnant indeed to the principles of Christian faith, are, 
notwithstanding, by them held otherwise, and maintained as 
most consonant thereunto. AVherefore being Christians in 
regard of the general truth of Christ which they openly pro- 
fess, yet they are by the Fathers everywhere spoken of, as 
men clean excluded out of the right believing Church, by 
reason of their particular errors, for which all that are of 
a sound belief must needs condemn them. In this consi- 
deration the answer of Calvin unto Farell concerning the 
children of Popish parents doth seem crazed : " Whereas," 
saith he, *^you ask our judgment about a matter, whereof 
there is doubt amongst you, whether ministers of our order, 
professing the pure doctrine of the Gospel, may lawfully 
admit unto baptism an infant whose father is a stranger unto 
our Churches, and whose mother hath fallen from us unto 
the Papacy, so that both the parents are Popish, thus we 
have thought good to answer, namely, that it is an absurd 
thing for us to baptize them which cannot be reckoned 
members of our body. And since Papists children are such 
we see not how it should be lawful to minister baptism unto 
them." Sounder a great deal is the answer of the Eccler 
siastical College of Geneva unto Knox, who, having signified 
unto them that himself did not think it lawful to baptize 
bastards or the children of idolaters (he meaneth Papists), 
or of persons excommunicate, till either the parents had by 
repentance submitted themselves unto the Church, or else 
their children being grown unto the years of understanding 
should come and sue for their own baptism ; " For thus 
thinking," saith he, ** I am thought to be over severe, and 
that not only by them which are Popish, but even in their 
judgments also who think themselves maintainers of the 
truth." Master Knox's oversight herein they controlled. 
Their sentence was, ** Wheresoever the profession of Chris- 
tianity hath not utterly perished and been extinct, infants 
are beguiled of their right, if the common seal be denied 
them." Which conclusion in itself is sound, although it 
seemeth the ground is but weak whereupon they build it. 
For the reason which they yield of their sentence is this : 
" The promise which God doth make to the faithful con- 
cerning their seed, reacheth unto a thousand generations, it 
resteth not only in the first degree of descent. Infants, 
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therefore, whose great-grandfathers have been holy and 
godly do, in that respect, belong to the body of the Church, 
although the fathers and grandfathers of whom they descend 
have been apostates, because the tenure of the grace of God 
which did adopt them three hundred years ago and more in 
their ancient predecessors, cannot with justice be defeated 
and broken off by their parent's impiety coming between." 
By which reason of theirs, although it seem that all the 
world may be baptized, inasmuch as no man living is a 
thousand descents removed from Adam himself, yet we 
mean not at this time either to uphold or to overthrow it, 
only their alleged conclusion we embrace, so it be construed 
in this sort, " That forasmuch as men remain in the visible 
Church, till they utterly renounce the profession of Chris- 
tianity, we may not deny unto infants their right by with- 
holding from them the public sign of holy baptism, if they 
be bom where the outward acknowledgment of Christianity 
is not clean gone and extinguished." For being in such 
sort born, their parents are within the Church, and therefore 
their birth doth give them interest and right in baptism. 
Albeit not every error and fault, yet heresies and crimes 
which are not actually repented of and forsaken, exclude 
quite and clean from that salvation, which belongeth unto 
the mystical body of Christ ; yea, they also make a separation 
from the visible sound Church of Christ, altogether Irom the 
visible Church neither the one nor the other doth sever. 
As for the act of excommunication, it neither shutteth out 
from the mystical, nor clean from the visible, but only from 
fellowship with the visible in holy duties. With what con- 
gniity then doth the Church of Rome deny that her 
enemies, whom she holdeth always for heretics, do at all 
appertain to the Church of Christ, when her own do freely 
grant, that albeit the Pope, as they say, cannot teach heresy 
nor propound error, he may, notwithstanding, himself 
worship idols, think amiss concerning matters of faith, yea, 
give himself unto acts diabolical, even being Pope ? How 
exclude they us from being, any part of the Church of Christ 
under the colour and pretence of heresy, when they cannot 
but grant it possible even for him to be as touching his own 
personal persuasion heretical, who in their opinion not only 
is of the Church, but holdeth the chiefest place of authority 
over the same ? But of these things we are not now to 
dispute. Th^t which already we have s^t down is for our 
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present purpose sufficient. By the Church, therefore, in this 
question we understand no other than only the visible 
Church. For preservation of Christianity there is not any- 
thing more needful than that such as are of the visible 
Church have mutual fellowship and society one with another. 
In which consideration, as in the main body of the sea 
being one, yet within divers precincts hath divers names, so 
the Catholic Church is in like sort divided into a number of 
distinct societies, every of which is termed a Church within 
itself. In this sense the Church is always a visible society 
of men — ^not an assembly but a society. For although the 
name of the Church be given unto Christian assemblies, 
although any multitude of Christian men congregated may 
be termed by the name of a Church, yet assemblies properly 
are rather things that belong to a Church. Men are 
assembled for performance of public actions, which actions 
being ended, the assembly dissolveth itself and is no longer 
in being ; whereas the Church which was assembled, doth no 
less continue afterwards than before. "Where but three 
are, and they of the laity also," saith Tertullian, '*yet tliere 
is a Church,'' that is to say, a Christian assembly. But a 
Church, as now we are to understand it, is a society, that is, 
a number of men belonging unto some Christian fellowship, 
the place and limits whereof are certain. That . wherein 
they have communion, is the public exercise of such 
duties as those mentioned in the Apostles' Acts : Instruc- 
tion, breaking of bread, and prayers. As therefore they 
that are of the mystical body of Christ have those inward 
graces and virtues whereby they difFei: from all others which 
are not of the same body ; again, whosoever appertain to 
the visible body of the Church, they, have also the notes of 
external profession, whereby the world knoweth what they 
are, after the same manner even the several societies of 
Christian men unto every of which the name of a Church is 
given with addition betokening severally, as the Church of 
Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, England, and so the rest, must be 
endued with correspondent general properties belonging 
unto them, as they are public Christian societies. And of 
such properties common unto all societies Christian, it may 
not be denied, that one of the very chiefest is Ecclesiastical 
Polity. Which word I therefore the rather use, because the 
name of government as commonly men understand it in 
ordinary speech, doth not comprise the largeness of that 
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whereunto in this question it is applied. For when we 
speak of government, what doth the greatest part conceive 
thereby, but only the exercise of superiority peculiar unto 
rulers and guides of others ? To our purpose therefore the 
name of Chuixh polity will better serve, because it con- 
taineth both government and also whatsoever besides 
belongeth to the ordering of the Church in public. Neither 
is anything in this degree more necessary than Church 
polity, which is a form of ordering the public spiritual affairs 
of the Church of God. 

2. But we must note, that he which affirmeth speech to 
be necessary amongst all men throughout the world doth 
not thereby import that all men must necessarily speak one 
kind of language. Even so the necessity of polity and regi- 
ment in all Churches may be held, without holding any one 
certain form to be necessary in them all. Nor is it possible that 
any form of polity, much less of polity ecclesiastical, should be 
good, unless God himself be author of it. *' Those things 
that are not of God," saith TertuUian, " they can have no 
other than God's adversary for their author." Be it what- 
soever in the Church of God, if it be not of God, we hate 
it. Of God it must be, either as those things sometime 
were which God supernaturally revealed, and so delivered 
them unto Moses for government of the commonwealth of 
Israel ; or else as those things which men find out by help 
of that light, which God hath given them unto that end. The 
very law of Nature itself, which no man can deny but God 
hath instituted, is not of God, unless that be of God, 
whereof God is the author as well this later way as the 
former. But forasmuch as no form of Church polity is 
thought by them to be lawful, or to be of God, unless God 
be so the author of it, that it be also set down in Scripture, 
they should tell us plainly whether their meaning be that 
it must be there set down in whole or in part. For if wholly, let 
them show what one form of polity ever was so. Their own to 
be so taken out of Scripture they will not affirm ; neither deny 
they that in part even this which they so much oppugn is 
also from thence taken. Again they should tell us, whether 
only that be taken out of Scripture which is actually and 
particularly there set down ; or else that also,, which the 
general principles and rules of Scripture potentially contain. 
The one way they cannot as much as pretend, that all the 
parts of their own discipline are in Scripture ; and the other 
way their mouths are stopped, when they would plead 
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against all other forms besides their own ; seeing the general 
principles are such as do not partictllarly prescribe any one, 
but sundry may equally be consonant unto the general 
axioms of the Scripture. But to give them some larger 
scope, and not to close them up in these straits : let their 
allegations be considered, wherewith they earnestly bend* 
themselves against all which deny it necessary that any one 
complete form of Church polity should be in Scripture. 
First, therefore, whereas it hath been told them that matters 
of faith, and in general matters necessary unto salvation, 
are of a different nature from ceremonies, order, and the 
kind of Church government, that the one is necessary to 
be expressly contained in the word of God, or else manifestly 
collected out of the same, the other not so; that it is 
necessary not to receive the one unless there be something 
in Scripture for them, the other free, if nothing against them 
may thence be alleged : although there do not appear any 
just or reasonable cause to reject or dislike of this, never- 
theless, as it is not easy to speak to the contentation of 
minds exulcerated in themselves, but that somewhat there 
will be always which displeaseth, so herein for two things 
we are reproved ; the first is misdistinguishing, because 
matters of discipline and Church government are (as they 
say) matters necessary to salvation, and of faith, whereas 
we put a difference between the one and the other ; our 
second fault is injurious dealing with the Scripture of God, 
as if it contained only the principal points of religion, some 
rude and unfashioned matter of building the Church, but 
had left out that which belongeth unto the form and fashion 
of it, as if there were in the Scripture no more than only 
to cover the Church's nakedness, and not chains, bracelets, 
rings, jewels to adorn her ; sufficient to quench her thirst, 
to kill her hunger, but not to minister a more liberal and (as 
it were) a more delicious and dainty diet. In which case 
our apology shall not need to be very long. 

3. The mixture of those things by speech, which by 
nature are divided, is the mother of all error. To take 
away therefore that error which confusion breedeth, distinc- 
tion is requisite. Rightly to distinguish is by conceit of 
mind to sever things different in nature, and to discern 
wherein they differ. So that if we imagine a difference 
where there is none, because we distinguish where we should 
not, it may not be denied .that we misdistinguisb. The only 
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trial whether we do so, yea or no, dependeth upon com- 
parison between our conceit and the nature of things con- 
ceived. Touching matters belonging to the Church of 
Christ this we conceive, that they are not of one suit. 
Some things are merely of faith, which things it doth suffice 
that we know and believe ; some things are not only to be 
known but done, because they concern the actions of men. 
Articles about the Trinity are matters of mere faith, and 
must be believed. Precepts concerning the works of charity 
are matters of action, which to know, unless they be 
practised, is not enough. This being so clear to all men's 
understanding I somewhat marvel that they especially should 
think it absurd to oppose Church government a plain matter 
of action unto matters of faith, who know that themselves 
divide the Gospel into doctrine and discipline. For if 
matters of discipline be rightly by them distinguished from 
matters of doctrine, why not matters of government by us 
as reasonably set against matters of faith ? Do not they 
under doctrine comprehend the same which we intend by 
matters of faith ? Do not they under discipline comprise 
the regiment of the Church ? When they blame that in us, 
which themselves follow, they give men great cause to 
doubt that some other thing than judgment doth guide their 
speech. What the Church of God standeth bound to know 
or do the same in part Nature teacheth. And because 
Nature can teach them but only in part, neither so fully as 
is requisite for man's salvation, nor so easily as to make the 
way plain and expedite enough, that many may come to the 
knowledge of it and so be saved, therefore in Scripture hath 
God both collected the most necessary things, that the 
school of Nature teacheth unto that end; and revealeth 
also whatsoever we neither could with safety be ignorant of, 
nor at all be instructed in but by supernatural revelation 
from Him. So that Scripture containing all things that are 
in this kind any way needful for the Church, and the prin- 
cipal of the other sort, this is the next thing wherewith we 
are charged as with an error : we teach that whatsoever is 
unto salvation termed necessary by way of excellency, what- 
soever it standeth all men upon to know or do that they 
may be saved, whatsoever there is whereof it may truly be 
said, " This not to believe is eternal death and damnation," 
or, " This every soul that will live must duly observe," of 
which sort the Articles of Christian Faith and the Sacra- 
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ments of the Church of Christ are, all such things if 
Scripture did not comprehend the Church of God should 
not be able to measure out the length and the breadth of 
that way wherein for ever she is to walk, heretics and 
schismatics never ceasing, some to abridge, some to enlarge, 
all to pervert and obscure the same. But as for those 
things that are accessory thereunto, those things that so 
belong to the way of salvation as to alter them is no other- 
wise to change that way than a path is changed by altering 
only the uppermost face thereof, which be it laid with gravel, 
or set with grass, or paved with stone, remaineth still the 
same path, in such things because discretion may teach the 
Church what is convenient, we hold not the Church further 
tied herein unto Scripture than that against Scripture 
nothing be admitted in the Church, lest that path which 
ought always to be kept even do thereby come to be over- 
grown with brambles and thorns. If this be unsound, 
wherein doth the point of unsoundness lie ? It is not that 
we make some things necessary, some things accessory and 
appendant only. For our Lord and Saviour himself doth 
make that difference by terming judgment, and mercy, and 
fidelity, with other things of like nature, the greater and 
weightier matters of the law; Is it thisn in that we account 
ceremonies (wherein we do not comprise sacraments, or any 
other the like substantial duties in the exercise of religion, 
but only such external rites as are usually annexed unto 
Church actions), is it an oversight that we reckon these 
things and matters of government in the number of things 
accessory, not things necessary in such sort as hath been 
declared? Let them which therefore think us blameable 
consider well their own words. Do they not plainly com- 
pare the one unto garments which cover the body of the 
Church, the other unto rings, bracelets, and jewels that only 
adorn it? the one to that food which the Church doth live 
by, the other to that which maketh her diet liberal, dainty, 
and more delicious ? Is dainty fare a thing necessary to 
the sustenance, or to the clothing of the body rich attire ? 
If not, how can they urge the necessity of that which them- 
selves resemble by things not necessary? Or by what 
construction shall any man living be able to make those 
comparisons true, holding that distinction untrue which 
putteth a difference between things of external regiment in 
the Church and things necessary unto salvation ? 
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^ 4. Now, as it can be to Nature no injury that of her we 
say the same which diligent beholders of her works have 
observed, namely, that she provideth for all living creatures 
nourishment which may suffice, that she bringeth forth no 
kind of creature whereto she is. wanting in that which is 
needful ; although we do not so far magnify her exceeding 
bounty as to affirm that she bringeth into the world the sons 
of men adorned with gorgeous attire, or maketh costly 
buildings to spring up out of the earth for them. So I 
trust that to mention what the Scripture of God leaveth 
unto the Church's discretion in some things, is not in any- 
thing to impair the honour which the Church of God 
yieldeth to the sacred Scriptures' perfection.y Wherein 
seeing that no more is by us maintained than only that 
Scripture must needs teach the Church whatsoever is in 
such sort necessary as hath been set down ; and that it is 
no more disgrace for Scripture to have left a number of 
other things free to be ordered at the discretion of the 
Church, than for Nature to have left it unto the wit of man 
to devise his own attire, and not to look for it as the beasts 
of the field have theirs. If neither this can import, nor 
any other proof sufficient be brought forth, that we either 
will at any time or ever did affirm the sacred Scripture to 
comprehend no more than only those bare necessaries ; if 
we acknowledge that as well for particular application to 
special occasions as also in other manifold respects in- 
finite treasures of wisdom are over and besides abundantly 
to be found in the Holy Scripture ; yea, that scarcely there 
is any noble part of knowledge worthy the mind of man 
but from thence it may have some direction and light ; yea, 
that although there be no necessity it should of purpose 
prescribe any one particular form of Church government ; 
yet touching the manner of governing in general the 
precepts that Scripture setteth down are not few, and the 
examples many which it proposeth for all Church governors, 
even in particularities to follow; yea, that those things 
finally which are of principal weight in the very particular 
form of Church polity (although not that form which they 
imagine, but that which we against them uphold) are in the 
selfsame Scriptures contained : if all this be willingly granted 
by us, which are accused to pin the word of God in so 
narrow room, as that it should be able to direct us but in 
principal points of our religion, or as though the substance 
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of religion or some rude and unfashioned matter of building 
the Church were uttered in them, and those things left out 
that should pertain to the form and fashion of it ; let the 
cause of the accused be referred to the accusers' own con- 
science, and let that judge whether this accusation be 
deserved where it hath been laid. 

5. But so easy it is for every man living to err, and so 
hard to wrest from any man's mouth the plain acknowledg- 
ment of error, that what hath been once inconsiderately 
defended, the same is commonly persisted in, as long as wit 
by whetting itself is able to find out any shift, be it never so 
slight, whereby to escape out of the hands of present con- 
tradiction. So that it Cometh herein to pass with men 
unadvisedly fallen into error, as with them whose state hath 
no ground to uphold it, but only the help which by subtle 
conveyance they draw out of casual events arising from day 
to day, till at length they be clean spent. They which first 
gave out that, " Nothing ought to be established in the 
Church which is not commanded by the word of God," 
thought this principle plainly warranted by the manifest 
words of the law ; " Ye shall put nothing unto the word 
which I command you, neither shall ye take ought there- 
from, that ye may keep the commandments of the Lord 
your God, which I command you." Wherefore having an 
eye to a number of rites and orders in the Church of Eng- 
land, as marrying with a ring, crossing in the one sacrament, 
kneeling at the other, observing of festival days more than 
only that which is called the Lord's day, enjoining abstin- 
ence at certain times from some kinds of meat, churching of 
women after child-birth, degrees taken by divines in univer- 
sities, sundry church offices, dignities, and callings, for which 
they found no commandment in the Holy Scripture, they 
thought by the one only stroke of that axiom to have cut 
them off. But that which they took for an oracle, being 
sifted, was repelled. True it is concerning the word of God, 
whether it be by misconstruction of the sense, or by falsifi- 
cation of the words, wittingly to endeavour that anything 
may seem divine which is not, or anything not seem which 
is, were plainly to abuse and even to falsify divine evidence, 
which injury offered but unto men is most worthily counted 
heinous. Which point I wish they did well observe, with 
whom nothing is more familiar than to plead in these causes, 
" The law of God, the word of the Lord : " who notwith- 
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standing when they come to allege what word and what law 
they mean, their common ordinary practice is, to quote by- 
speeches in some historical narration or other, and to urge 
them as if they were written in most exact form of law. 
What is to add to the law of God, if this be not ? When 
that which the word of God doth but deliver historically, we 
construe it without any warrant as if it were legally meant, 
and so urge it further than we can prove that it was intended, 
do we not add to the laws of God, and make them in num- 
ber seem more than they are ? It standeth us upon to be 
careful in this case. For the sentence of God is heavy 
against them that wittingly shall presume thus to use the 
Scripture. 

6. But let that which they do hereby intend be granted 
them ; let it once stand as consonant to reason, that because 
we are forbidden to add to the law of God anything, or to 
take aught from it, therefore we may not for matters of the 
Church make any law more than is already set down in 
Scripture : who seeth not what sentence it shall enforce us 
to give against all Churches in the world, inasmuch as there 
is not one but hath had many things established in it, which 
though the Scripture did never command, yet for us to con- 
demn were rashness. Let the Church of God even in the 
time of our Saviour Christ serve for example unto all the 
rest. In their domestical celebration of the Passover, 
which supper they divided (as it were) into two courses, 
what Scripture did give commandment that between the 
first and the second. He that was chief should put off the 
residue of His garments, and keeping on his feast-robe only, 
wash the feet of them that were with Him ? What Scripture 
did command them never to lift up their hands unwashed 
in prayer unto God, which custom Aristjeus (be the credit of 
the author more or less) showeth wherefore they did so reli- 
giously observe ? What Scripture did command the Jews 
every festival day to fast till the sixth hour ? The custom 
both mentioned by Josephus in the history of his own life, 
and by the words of Peter signified. Tedious it were to rip 
up all such things, as were in that Church established, yea 
by Christ himself and by His apostles observed, though not 
commanded anywhere in Scripture. 

7. Well, yet a gloss there is to colour that paradox, and 
notwithstanding all this, still to make it appear in show not 
to be altogether unreasonable. And therefore till further 
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reply come, the cause is held by a feeble distinction ; that 
the commandments of God being either general or special, 
although there be no express word for everything in spe- 
cialty, yet there are general commandments for all things, to 
the end that even such cases as are not in Scripture particu- 
larly mentioned, might not be left to any to order at their 
pleasure, only with caution that nothing be done against the 
word of God : and that for this cause the apostle hath set 
down in Scripture four general rules, requiring such things 
alone to be received in the Church as do best and nearest 
agree with the same rules, that so all things in the Church 
may be appointed, not only not against, but by and accord- 
ing to, the word of God. The rules are these, " Nothing scan- 
dalous or offensive unto any, especially unto the Church of 
God \ all things in order and with seemliness ; all unto edifica- 
tion; finally, all to the glory of God." Of which kind how many 
might be gathered out of the Scripture if it were necessary to 
take so much pains ? AVhich rules they that urgs, minding 
thereby to prove that nothing may be done in the Church 
but what Scripture commandeth, must needs hold that they 
tie the Church of Christ no otherwise than only because we 
find them there set down by the finger of the Holy Ghost. 
So that unless the Apostle by writing had delivered those 
rules to the Church, we should by observing them have 
sinned as now by not observing them. In the Church of 
the Jews it is not granted that the appointment of the hour 
for daily sacrifices, the building of synagogues throughout 
the land to hear the word of God and to pray in when they 
came not up to Jerusalem, the erecting of pulpits and chairs 
to teach in, the order of burial, the rites of marriage, with 
such like, being matters appertaining to the Church, yet are 
not anywhere prescribed in the law, but were by the 
Church's discretion instituted ? What then shall we think ? 
Did they hereby add to the law, and so displease God by 
that which they did ? None so hardly persuaded of them. 
Doth their law deliver unto them the selfsame general rules 
of the Apostle, that framing thereby their orders they might 
in that respect clear themselves from doing amiss ? St. Paul 
would then of likelihood have cited them out of the law, 
which we see he doth not The truth is, they are rules 
and canons of that law which is written in all men's hearts ; 
the Church had for ever no less than now stood bound to 
observe them, whether the Apostle had mentioned them or 
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no. Seeing, therefore, those canons do bind, as they are 
edicts of Nature, which the Jews observing as yet unwritten, 
and thereby framing such Church, orders as in their law 
were not prescribed, are notwithstanding in that respect 
unculpable, it followeth that sundry things may be lawfully 
done in the Church so as they be not done against the 
Scripture, although no Scripture do command them, but 
the Church, only following the light of reason, judge them 
to be in discretion meet. Secondly, unto our purpose, and 
for the question in hand, whether the commandments of 
God in Scripture be general or special, it skilleth not ; for 
if being particularly applied they have, in regard of such 
particulars, a force constraining us to take some one certain 
thing of many, and to leave the rest, whereby it would 
come to pass that any other particular but that ^'one being 
established, the general rules themselves in that case would 
be broken, then is it utterly impossible that God should 
leave anything, great or small, free for the Church to 
establish or not. Thirdly, if so be they shall grant, as they 
cannot otherwise do, that these rules are no such laws as 
require any one particular thing to be done, but serve rather 
to direct the Church in all things which she doth, so that 
free and lawful it is to devise any ceremony, to receive any 
order, and to authorize any kind of regiment, no special 
commandment being thereby violated ; and the same being 
thought such by them to whom the judgment thereof apper- 
taineth, as that it is not scandalous, but decent, tending 
unto edification, and setting forth the glory of God, that is 
to say, agreeable unto the general rules of Holy Scripture, 
this doth them no good in the world for the furtherance of 
their purpose. That which should make for them must 
must prove that men ought not to make laws for Church 
regiment, but only keep those laws which in Scripture they 
find made. T^he plain intent of the book of ecclesiastical 
discipline is to show that men may not devise laws of 
Church government, but are bound for ever to use and to 
execute only those which God himself hath already devised 
and delivered in the Scripture. The selfsame drift the 
admonitioners also had in urging that nothing ought to be 
done in the Church according unto any law of man's 
devising, but all according to that which God in His word 
hath commanded, which not remembering, they gather out 
of Scripture general rules to be followed in making laws, 
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and so in effect they plainly grant that we ourselves may* 
lawfully make laws for the Church, and are not bound out 
of Scripture only to take laws already made, as they meant 
who first alleged that principle whereof we speak. One 
particular platform it is which they respected, and which 
they laboured thereby to force upon all Churches, whereas 
these general rules do not let, but that there may well 
enough be sundry. It is the particular order established 
in the Church of England which thereby they did intend to 
alter, as being not commanded of God, whereas unto those 
general rules they know we do not defend that we may hold 
anything unconformable. Obscure it is not what meaning 
they had who first gave out that grand axiom, and according 
unto that meaning it doth prevail far and wide with the 
favourers of that part. Demand of them wherefore they 
conform not themselves unto the order of our Church, and 
in every particular their answer for the most part is, "We 
find no such thing commanded in the word," whereby they 
plainly require some special commandment for that which 
is exacted at their hands, neither are they content to have, 
matters of the Church examined by general rules and 
canons. As, therefore, in controversies between us and the 
Church of Rome, that which they practise is many times 
even according to the very grossness of that which the 
vulgar sort conceiveth, when that which they teach to 
maintain it is so nice and subtle that hold can very hardly 
be taken thereupon, in which cases we should do the 
Church of God small benefit by disputing with them 
according unto the finest points of their dark conveyances, 
and suffering that sense of their doctrine to go uncontrolled 
wherein by the common sort it is ordinarily received and 
practised ; so considering what disturbance hath grown in 
the Church amongst ourselves, and how the authors thereof 
do commonly build altogether on this as a sure foundation, 
** Nothing ought to be established in the Church which in 
the word of God is not commanded," were it reason that 
we should suffer the same to pass without controlraent in 
that current meaning whereby everjrwhere it prevaileth, and 
stay till some strange construction were made thereof, 
which no man would lightly have thought on, but being 
driven thereunto for a shift ? 

8. The last refuge in maintaining this position is thus to con- 
strue it : **Nothingought to be established in the Church but that 
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which is commanded in the word of God," that is to say, 
all Church orders must be grounded upon the word of God, 
in such sort grounded upon the word, not that being found 
out by some star or light of reason, or learning, or other 
help, they may be received, so they be not against the word of 
God, but according at leastwise unto the general rules of Scrip- 
ture they must be made. Which is in effect as much as to say, 
^* We know not what to say well in defence of this position ; 
and therefore, lest we should say it is false, there is no remedy 
but to say that in some sense or other it may be true, if we 
could tell how." First .that Scholie had need of a very 
favourable reader, and a tractable, that should think it plain 
constraction, when to be commanded in the word, and 
grounded upon the word, are made all one. If when a man 
may live in the state of matrimony, seeking that good thereby 
which Nature principally desireth, he make rather choice oi 
a contrary life in regard of St. PauPs judgment ; that which 
he doeth is manifestly grounded upon the word of God, yet 
not commanded in His word, because without breach of any 
commandment he might do otherwise. Secondly, whereas 
no man in justice and reason can be reproved, for those 
actions which are framed according unto that known will of 
God, whereby they are to be judged ; and the will of God 
which we are to judge our actions by, no sound divine in the 
world ever denied to be* in part made manifest even by 
light of Nature and not by Scripture alone ; if the Church 
being directed by the former of these two (which God hath 
given who gave the other, that man might in different sort 
be guided by them both), if the Church I say do approve 
and establish that which thereby it judgeth meet, and findeth 
not repugnant to any word or syllable of Holy Scripture, who 
shall warrant our presumptuous boldness, controlling herein 
the Church of Christ ? But so it is, the name of the light of 
Nature is made hateful with men ; the star of reason and 
learning, and all other such like helps, beginneth no other- 
wise to be thought of than if it were an unlucky comet, or 
as if God had so accursed it, that it should never shine or 
give light in things concerning our duty any way towards 
him, but be esteemed as that star in the Revelation called 
•* Wormwood," which being fallen from heaven, roaketh 
rivers and waters, in which it falleth, so bitter, that men 
tasting them die thereof. A number there are who think 
they cannot admire as they ought the power and authority 
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of the word of God, if in things divine they should attribute 
any force to man's reason. For which cause they never use 
reason so willingly as to disgrace reason. Their usual and 
conamon discourses are unto this effect : first, " The natural 
man perceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God : for they 
are foolishness imto him, neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned." Secondly, it is not for 
nothing that St. Paul giveth charge to " beware of philo- 
sophy,'' that is to say, such knowledge as men by natural 
reason attain unto. Thirdly, consider them that have from 
time to time opposed themselves against the Gospel of 
Christ, and most troubled the Church with heresy. Have 
they not always been great admirers of human reason? 
Hath their deep and profound skill in secular learning made 
them tlie more obedient to the truth, and not armed them 
rather against it? Fourthly, they that fear God will re- 
member how heavy His sentences are in this case : " I will 
destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will cast away the under- 
standing of the prudent Where is the wise ? Where is the 
Scribe ? Where is the disputer of this world ? Hath not 
God made the wisdom of this world foolishness ? Seeing 
the world by wisdom knew not God in the wisdom of God, 
it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save be- 
lievers." Fifthly, the word of God in itself is absolute, exact, 
and perfect. The word of God is a two-edged sword : as 
for the weapons of natural reason they are as the armour of 
Saul, rather cumbersome about the soldier of Christ than 
needful. They are not of force to do that which the apostles 
of Christ did by the power of the Holy Ghost "My 
preaching," therefore saith Paul, "hath not been in the enr 
ticing speech of man's wisdom ; but in plain evidence of the 
spirit of power ; that your faith might not be in the wisdom of 
men, but in the power of God." Sixthly, if I believe the 
Gospel there needeth no reasoning about it to persuade me : 
if I do not believe, it must be the Spirit of God, and not the 
reason of man that shall convert my heart unto Him. By 
these and the like disputes an. opinion hath spread itself very 
far in the world as if the way to be ripe in faith were to be 
raw in wit and judgment ; as if reason were an enemy unto 
religion, childish simplicity the mother of ghostly and divine 
wisdom. The cause why such declamations prevail so 
greatly is, for that men suffer themselves in two respects to 
be deluded ; one is, that the wisdom of man being debased 
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either in comparison with that of God, or in regard of some 
special thing, exceeding the reach and compass thereof, it 
seemeth to them (not marking so much) as if simply it were 
condemned ; another,, that learning, knowledge, or wisdom 
falsely so termed, usurping a name whereof they are not 
worthy, and being under that name controlled, their reproof 
is by so much the more easily misapplied, and through 
equivocation wrested against those things whereunto so 
precious names do properly and of right belong. This 
duly observed doth tp the former allegations itself make 
sufficient answer. Howbeit, for all men's plainer and fuller 
satisfaction, first concerning the inability of reason to search 
out and to judge of things divine ; if they be such as those 
properties of God, and those duties of men towards Him, 
which may be conceived by attentive consideration of 
heaven and earth we know that of mere natural men, the 
apostle testifieth, how they " knew both God, and the law of 
God." Other things of God there be, which are neither so 
found, nor, though they be showed, can ever be approved, 
without the special operation of God's good grace and spirit. 
Of such things sometime spake the Apostle St. Paul, declar- 
ing how Christ had called him to be a witness of His death 
and resurrection from the dead, according to that which the 
prophets and Moses had foreshowed. Festus, a mere nattiral 
man, an infidel, a Roman, one whose ears were unacquainted 
with such matter, heard him; but could not reach unto 
that whereof he spake ; the suffering and the rising of Christ 
from the dead, he rejecteth as idle superstitious fancies, not 
worth the hearing. The apostle that knew them by the 
spirit, and spake of them with power of the Holy Ghost, 
seemed in his eyes but learnedly mad. Which example 
maketh manifest what elsewhere the same apostle teacheth, 
namely, that Nature hath need of grace, whereunto I hop^ 
we are not opposite, by holding that grace hath use of 
Nature. Secondly, philosophy we are warned to take heed 
of: not that philosophy, which is true and sound knowledge 
attained by natural discourse of reason, but that philosophy 
which to bolster heresy or error, casteth a fraudulent show 
of reason upon things which are indeed unreasonable, and 
by that means as by a stratagem spoileth the simple which 
are not able, to withstand such cunning. " Take heed lest 
any spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit." He that 
exhorteth to beware of an enem/s policy, doth not give counsel 
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to be impolitic ; but rather to use all prudent foresight and 
circumspection, lest our simplicity be over-reached by 
cunning sleights. The way not to be inveigled by thena 
that are so guileful through skill, is thoroughly to be in- 
structed in that which raaketh skilful against guile, and to 
be armed with that true and sincere philosophy which doth 
teach against that deceitful and vain, which spoileth. 
Thirdly, but many great philosophers have been very un- 
sound in belief. And many sound in belief have been also 
great philosophers. Could secular knowledge bring the one 
sort unto the love of Christian faith ? Nor Christian faith 
the other sort out of love with secular knowledge. The 
harm that heretics did, they did it unto such as were unable 
to discern between sound and deceitful reasoning ; and the 
remedy against it was ever the skill which the ancient fathers 
had to descry and discover such deceit. Insomuch that 
Cresconius the heretic complained greatly of St Augustine, • 
as being too full of logical subtleties. Heresy prevaileth 
only by a counterfeit show of reason, whereby notwithstand- 
ing it becometh invincible, unless it be convicted of fraud 
by manifest remonstrance, clearly true and unable to be 
withstood. When, therefore, the Apostle requireth ability 
to convict heretics, can we think he judgeth it a thing un- 
lawful, and not rather needful to use the principal instrument 
of their conviction, the light of reason? It may not be 
denied but that in the Fathers' writings there are sundry 
sharp invectives against heretics, even for their very philo- 
sophical reasonings. The cause whereof TertuUian con- 
fesseth, not to have been any dislike conceived against 
the kind of sijch reasonings, but the end. " We may,*' saith 
he, **even in matters of God, be made wiser by reasons 
drawn from the public persuasions which are grafted in 
men's minds, so they be used to further the truth, not to 
bolster error, so they make with, not against that which God 
hath determined. For there are some things even known 
by nature, as the immortality of the soul unto many, oiur 
God unto all. I will, therefore, myself also use the sentence 
of some such as Plato, pronouncing every soul immortal. 
I myself too will use the secret acknowledgment of the com- 
monalty, bearing record of the God of gods, but when I 
hear men allege, that which is dead is dead, and, while thou 
art alive be alive ; and, after death an end of all, even of 
death itself, then will I call to mind both that the heart 
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of the people with God is accounted dust, and that the 
very wisdom of the world is pronounced folly. If then an 
heretic fly also unto such vicious, popular and secular con- 
ceits, my answer unto him shall be : thou heretic, avoid the 
heathen, although in this ye be one, that ye both belie God, 
yet thou that dost this under the name of Christ, differest 
from the heathen in that thou seemest to thyself a Christian. 
Leave him, therefore, his conceits, seeing that neither will 
he learn thine. Why dost thou having sight trust to a blind 
guide, thou which hast put on Christ take raiment of him 
that is naked ? If the Apostle have armed thee, why dost 
thou borrow a stranger's shield ? Let him rather learn of 
thee to acknowledge, than thou of him to renounce, the 
resurrection of the flesh." In a word, the Catholic Fathers 
did good unto all by that knowledge, whereby heretics, 
hindering the truth in many, might have furthered there- 
with themselves, but that obstinately following their o;Yn 
ambitious or otherwise corrupted affections, instead of 
framing their wills to maintain that which reason taught, 
they bent their wits to find how rea^n might seem to teach 
that which their wills were set to maintain. For which cause 
the Aposde saith of them justly that they are, for the most 
part, avTOKaraKpvroi. men condemned even in and of 
themselves. For, though they be not all persuaded that it 
is truth which they withstand, yet that to be error which 
they uphold, they might undoubtedly the sooner a great 
deal attain to know, but that their study is more to defend 
what once they have stood in, than to find out sincerely 
and simply what truth they ought to persist in for ever. 
Fourthly, there is in the world no kind of knowledge where- 
by any part of truth is seen, but we justly account it precious, 
yea, that principal truth, in comparison whereof all other 
knowledge is vile, may receive from it some kind of light. 
Whether it be that Egyptian and Chaldaean wisdom mathe- 
matical, wherewith Moses and Daniel were furnished ; or 
that natural, moral, and civil wisdom, wherewith Solomon 
excelled all men, or that . rational and oratorial wisdom of 
the Grecians, which the Apostle St. Paul brought from 
Tarsus, or that Judaical, which he learned at Jerusalem 
sitting at the feet of Gamaliel, to detract from the dignity 
thereof were to injury even God himself, who, being that 
light which none can approach unto, hath sent out these 
lights whereof we are capable, even as so many sparkles 
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resembling the bright fountain from which they rise. But 
there are that bear the title of wise men, and scribes, and 
great disputers of the world, and are nothing indeed less 
than what in show they most appear. These being wholly 
addicted unto their own wills, use their wit, their learning, 
and all the wisdom they have, to maintain that which their 
obstinate hearts are delighted with, esteemmg, in the frantic 
error or their minds, the greatest madness in the world to 
be wisdom, and the highest wisdom foolishness. Such were 
both Jews and Grecians, which professed the one sort legal, 
and the other secular skill, neither enduring to be taught the 
mystery of Christ, unto the glory of whose most blessed 
name, who so study to use both their reason and all other 
gifts, as well which Nature as which grace hath endued them 
with, let them never doubt but that the same God, who is 
to destroy and confound utterly that wisdom ^sely so 
named in others, doth make reckoning of them as of true 
scribes. Scribes by wisdom instructed to the kingdom of 
heaven, scribes against that kingdom hardened in a vain 
opinion of wisdom, which in the end being proved folly, 
must needs perish, true understanding, knowledge, judgment 
and reason, continuing for evermore. Fifthly, unto the 
Word of God, being in respect of that end for which God 
ordained it, perfect, exact, and absolute in itself, we do 
not add reason as a supplement of any maim or defect 
therein, but as a necessary instrument, without which we 
could not reap by the Scriptures perfection, that fruit and 
benefit which it yieldeth. The Word of God is a two-edged 
sword, but in the hands of reasonable men, and reason as 
the weapon that slew Goliath, if they be as David was that 
use it. Touching the Apostles, He which gave them from 
above such power for miraculous confirmation of that which 
they taught, endued them also with wisdom from above to 
teach that which they so did confirm. Our Saviour made 
choice of twelve simple and unlearned men, that the greater 
their lack of natural wisdom was, the more admirable that 
might appear which God supernaturally endued them with 
from heaven. Such therefore as knew the poor and silly 
estate wherein they had lived, could not but wonder to 
hear the wisdom of their speech, and be so much the more 
attentive unto their teaching. They studied for no tongue 
they spake withal; of themselves they were rude and 
knew not so much as how to premeditate, the spirit gave 
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them speech and eloquent utterance. But because with 
St. Paul it was otherwise than with the rest, inasmuch, as hi^ • 
never conversed with Christ upon earth as they did ; and 
his education had been scholastical altogether, which theirs 
was not : hereby occasion was taken by certain malignants, 
secfetly to undermine his great authority in the Church of 
Christ, as though the Gospel had been taught him by others 
than^by Christ himself, and as if the cause of the Gentiles' 
conversion and belief through his means, had been the 
learning and skill which he had by being conversant in 
their books, which thing made them so willing to hear him, 
and him so able to persuade them ; whereas the rest of the 
apostles prevailed, because God was with them, and by 
miracle from heaven confirmed Kis word in their mouths; 
They were mighty in deeds. * As for him, being absent, his 
writings had some force, in presence his power not like 
unto theirs. In some, concerning his preaching, their 
very byword was, Adyos i^ovSevrjfitvosy addle speech, empty 
talk. His writings full of great words, but in the power of 
miraculous operations his presence not like the rest of the 
apostles. Hereupon it ariseth, that St. Paul was so often 
driven to make his apologies. Hereupon it ariseth, that 
whatsoever time he had spent in the study of human learn- 
ing, he maketh earnest protestation to them of Corinth, 
that the Gospel which he had preached amongst them, did 
not by other means prevail with them, than with others 
the same Gospel taught by the rest of the apostles of 
Christ. " My preaching,'' saith he, " bath not been in the 
persuasive speeches of human wisdom, but in demonstra- 
tion of the spirit and of power, that your faith may not be 
in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God." What is 
it which the Apostle doth here deny? Is it denied that 
his speech amongst them had been persuasive ? No, 'for of 
him the sacred history plainly testifieth, that for the space of 
a year and a-half he spake in their Synagogue every Sab* 
bath, and persuaded both Jews and Grecians. How then 
is the speech of men made persuasive ? Surely there can 
be but two ways to bring this to pass, the one human, the 
other divine. Either St. Paul did only by art and natural 
industry cause his own speech to be credited ; or else God 
by miracle did authorize it, and so bring credit thereunto, 
as to the speech of the rest of the apostles. Of which 
two the former he utterly denieth. For why? If the 

c 2 
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preaching of the rest had been effectual by miracle, his only 
by force of his own learning, so great inequality between 
him and the other apostles in this thing had been enough 
to subvert their faith. For might they not with reason 
have thought, that if he were sent of God as well as they, 
God would not have furnished them and not him with 
the power of the Holy Ghost ? Might not a great part of 
them being simple happily have feared lest their assent had 
been cunningly gotten unto his doctrine, rather through the 
weakness of their own wits, than the certainty of that truth 
which he had taught them? How unequal had it been 
that all believers through the preaching of other apostles 
should have their faith strongly built upon the evidence ot 
God's own miraculous approbation, and they whom He had 
converted should have their persuasion built only upon his 
skill and wisdom who persuaded them ? As therefore call- 
ing from men may authorize us to teach, although it could 
not authorize him to teach as other apostles did : so although 
the wisdom of man had not been sufficient to enable him 
such a teacher as the rest of the apostles were, unless 
God's miracles had strengthened both the one and the 
other's doctrine j yet unto our hability both of teaching and 
learning the truth of Christ, as we are but mere Christian 
men, it is not a little which the wisdom of man may add. 
Sixthly, yea, whatsoever our hearts be to God and to His 
truth, believe we, or be we as yet faithless, for our conver- 
sion or confirmation the force of natural reason is great. 
The force whereof unto those effects is nothing without 
grace. What then? To our purpose it is sufficient, that 
whosoever doth serve, honour and obey God, whosoever 
belie veth in Him, that man would no more do this than 
innocents and infants do, but for the light of natural reason 
that shineth in him, and makes him apt to apprehend those 
things of God, which being by grace discovered, are 
effectual to persuade reasonable minds and none other, that 
honour, obedience and credit belong aright unto God. No 
man cometh unto God to offer Him sacrifice, to pour out 
supplications and prayers before Him, or to do Him any 
service which does not first believe Him both to be, and to 
be a rewarder of them who in such sort seek unto Him. 
Let men be taught this either by revelation from heaven, 
or by instruction upon earth, by labour, study and medita- 
tion, or by the only secret inspiration of the Holy Ghost ; 
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whatsoever the mean be they know it by, if the knowledge 
thereof were possible without discourse of natural reason, 
why should none be found capable thereof but only men, 
nor men till such time as they come unto ripe and full 
hability to work by reasonable understanding ? The whole 
drift of the Scripture of God, what is it but only to teach 
theology ? Theology, what is it but the science of things 
divine? What science can be attained unto without the 
help of natural discourse and reason? ** Judge you of 
that which I ^peak," saith the Apostle. In vain it were to 
speak anything of God, but that by reason men are able 
somewhat to judge of that they hear, and by discourse to 
discern how consonant it is to truth. Scripture indeed 
teacheth things above Nature, things which our reason by 
itself could not reach unto. Yet those things also we 
believe, knowing by reason that the Scripture is the word of 
God. In the presence of Festus a Roman, and of King 
Agrippa, a Jew, St Paul omitting the one, who neither 
knew the Jews' religion nor the books whereby they taught 
it, speaks unto the other of things foreshown by Moses and 
the Prophets, and performed iu Jesus Christ; intending 
thereby to prove himself so unjustly accused, that unless 
his judges did condemn both Moses and the Prophets, him 
they could not choose but acquit, who taught only that 
fulfilled which they so long since had foretold. His cause 
was easy to be discerned ; what was done their eyes were 
witnesses : what Moses and the Prophets did speak, their 
books could quickly show, it was no hard thing for him to 
compare them, which knew the one, and believed the other. 
King Agrippa, believeth thou the Prophets ? I know thou 
dost. The question is, how the books of the Prophets came 
to be credited of King Agrippa.. For what with him did 
authorize the Prophets, the like with us doth cause the rest of 
the Scripture of God to be of credit. Because we maintain, 
that in Scripture we are taught all things necessary unto salva- 
tion, hereupon very childishly it is by some demanded, what 
Scripture can teach us the sacred authority of the Scripture, 
upon the knowledge whereof our whole faith and salvation 
dependeth. As though there were any kind of science 
in the world which leadeth men into knowledge, without 
presupposing a number of things already known. No 
science doth make known the first principles whereon it 
buildeth, but they are always either taken as plain and 
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manifest in themselves, or as proved and granted already, 
some former knowledge having made them evident. Scrip- 
ture tcacheth all supernaturally revealed truth, without the 
knowledge, whereof salvation cannot be attained. The 
main principle whereupon our belief of all things therein 
contained dependeth is, that the Scriptures are the oracles 
of God himself. This in itself we cannot say is evident. 
For then all men that hear it would acknowledge it in heart, 
as they do when they hear that every whole is more than 
any part of that whole, because this in itself is evident. The 
other we know that all do not acknowledge when they hear 
it. There must be, therefore, some former knowledge pre- 
supposed, which doth herein assure the hearts of all 
believers. Scripture teacheth us that saving truth which 
God hath discovered unto the world by revelation, and it 
presumeth us taught otherwise that itself is divine and 
sacred. The question then being by what means we are 
taught this ; some answer, that -to learn it we have no other 
way than only tradition, as, namely, that so we believe, 
because both we from our predecessors, and they from 
theirs have so received. But is this enough ? That which 
all men's experience teacheth them may not in anywise be 
denied. And by experience we all know, that the first 
outward motive leading men so to esteem of the Scripture 
is the authority of God's Church. For when we know the 
whole Church of God hath that opinion of the Scripture, we 
judge it even at the first an impudent thing for any man 
bred and brought up in the Church to be of a contrary 
mind without cause. Afterwards the more we bestow our 
labour in reading or hearing the mysteries thereof, the more 
we find that the thing itself doth answer our received 
opinion concerning it. So that the former inducement pre- 
vailing somewhat with us before, doth now much more 
prevail, when the very thing hath ministered farther reason. 
If infidels or atheists chance at any time to call it in question 
this giveth us occasion to sift what reason there is, whereby 
the testimony of the Church concerning Scripture, and our 
own persuasion which Scripture itself hath confirmed, may 
be proved a truth mfallible. In which case the ancient 
Fathers being often constrained to show what warrant they 
had so much to rely upon the Scriptures, endeavoured stiU 
to maintain the authority of the Books of God by .arguments 
such as unbelievers themselves must needs think reasonable 
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if they judged thereof as they should. Neither is it a thing 
impossible or greatly hard, even by such kind of proofs so 
to manifest and clear that point, that no man living shall be 
able to deny it, without denying some apparent principle, 
such as all men acknowledge to be true. Wherefore if I 
believe the Gospel, yet is reason of singular use, for that it 
confirmeth me in this my belief the more ; if I do not as 
yet believe, nevertheless to bring me into the number of 
believers except reason did somewhat help, and were an 
instrument which God doth use unto such purposes, what 
should it boot to dispute with infidels or godless persons 
for their conversion and persuasion in that point Neither 
can I think that when grave and learned men do sometimes 
hold, that of this principle there is no proof but by the 
testimony of the Spirit, which assureth our hearts therein, it 
is their meaning to exclude utterly all force which any kind 
of reason may have in that behalf, but I rather incline to 
interpret such their speeches, as if they had more expressly 
set down, that other motives and inducements, be they 
never so strong and consonant unto reason, are notwith- 
standing effectual of themselves to work faith concerning 
this principle, if the special grace of the Holy Ghost 
concur not to the enlightening of our minds. For other- 
wise I doubt not but men of wisdom and judgment will 
grant, that the Church in this point especially is furnished 
with reason to stop the mouths of her impious adver- 
saries, and that as it were altogether bootless to allege 
against them what the Spirit hath taught us, so, likewise, 
that even to our own selves it needeth caution and explica- 
tion, how the testimony of the Spirit may be discerned, by 
what means it may be known, lest men think that the Spirit 
of God doth testify those things which the spirit of error 
suggesteth. The operations of the Spirit, especially these 
ordinary which be common unto all true Christian men, are 
as we know, things secret and undiscernible even to the 
very soul where they are, because their nature is of another 
and an higher kind than that they can be by us perceived 
in this life. Wherefore, albeit the Spirit lead us into all 
truth, and direct us into all goodness, yet because these 
workings of the Spirit in us are so privy and secret, we 
therefore stand on a plainer ground, when we gather by 
reason from the quality of things believed or done, that 
the Spirit of God hath directed us in both, than if we 
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settle ourselves to believe or to do any certain particular 
thing, as being moved thereto by the Spirit But of this 
enough. To go from the books of Scripture to the sense 
and meaning thereof, because the sentences which are 
by the apostles recited out of the Psalms to prove the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ did not prove it, if so be the 
Prophet David meant them of himself, this exposition there- 
fore they plainly disprove, and show, by manifest reason, that 
of David the words of David could not possibly be meant. 
Exclude the use of natural reasoning about the sense of 
Holy Scripture concerning the Articles of our faitli, and 
then that the Scripture doth concern the Articles of our 
faith, who can assure us ? That which by right exposition 
buildeth up Christian faith, being misconstrued, breedeth 
error between true and false construction, the difference 
reason must show. Can Christian men perform that which 
Peter requireth at their hands ? Is it possible they should 
both believe and be able, without the use of reason, to 
render a reason of' their belief — a reason sound and suffi- 
cient to answer them that demand it, be thev of the same 
faith with us or enemies thereunto? May we cause our 
faith without reason to appear reasonable in the eyes of 
men ? This being required even of learners in the school 
of Christ, the duty of their teachers in bringing them unto 
such ripeness must needs be somewhat more than only to 
read the sentences of Scripture, and then paraphrastically to 
scholy them, to vary them with sundry forms of speech 
without arguing or disputing about anything which they 
contain. This method of teaching may commend itself 
unto the world by that easiness and facility which is in it, 
but a law or a pattern it is not, as some do imagine, for all 
men to follow that will do good in the Church of Christ. 
Our Lord and Saviour Himself, did hope by disputation to 
do some good, yea, by disputation not only of, but against, 
the truth, albeit with purpose for the truth. That Christ 
should be the son of David was truth, yet against this truth 
our Lord in the Gospel objecteth. If Christ be the son of 
David, how doth David call Him Lord ? There is as yet no 
way known how to dispute, or to determine of things 
disputed, without the use of natural reason. If we please 
to add unto Christ their example, who followed Him as near 
in all things as they could, the sermon of Paul and Barnabas 
set down in the Acts, where the people would have offered 
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unto them sacrifice ; in that serraron what is there but only 
natural reason to disprove their act ? " O men, why do you 
these things ? We are men even subject to the selfsame 
passions with you; we preach unto you to leave these 
vanities and to turn to the living God, the God that hath 
not left Himself without witness in that He hath done good 
to the world, giving rain and fruitful seasons, filling our 
heart with joy and gladness." Neither did they only use 
reason in winning such unto Christian belief as were yet 
thereto unconverted, but with believers themselves they 
followed the selfsame course. In that great and solemn 
assembly of believing Jews how doth Peter prove that the 
Gentiles were partakers of the grace of God as well as they, 
but by reason drawn from those effects, which were appar- 
ently known amongst them ? *^ God which knoweth hearts 
hath borne them witness in giving unto them the Holy 
Ghost as unto you." The light therefore which the star of . 
natural reason and wisdom casteth is too bright to be 
obscured by the mist of a word or two, uttered to diminish 
that opinion which justly hath been received concerning the 
force and virtue thereof, even in matters that touch most 
nearly the principal duties of men and the glory of the 
eternal God. In all which hitherto hath been spoken 
touching the force and use of man's reason in things divine, 
I must crave that I be not so understood or construed as if 
any such thing by virtue thereof could be done without the 
aid and assistance of God*s most blessed Spirit. The thing 
we have handled accordihg to the question moved about 
it : which question is whether the light of reason be so per- 
nicious that in devising laws for the Church men ought not 
by it to search what may be fit and convenient. For this 
cause therefore we have endeavoured to make it appear 
how in the nature of reason itself there is no impediment, 
but that the selfsame Spirit which revealeth the things that 
God hath set down in His law, may also be thought to aid 
and direct men in finding out by the light of reason what 
laws are expedient to be made for the guiding of His 
Church over and besides them that are in Scripture. 
Herein therefore we agree with those men by whom human 
laws are defined to be ordinances which such as have lawful 
authority given them for that purpose do probably draw 
from the laws of Nature and God, by discourse of reason, 
aided with the influence cf divine grace. And for that 
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cause it is not said amiss touching ecclesiastical canons that 
by ** instinct of the Holy Ghost they have been made, and 
consecrated by the reverend acceptation of the world. 

9. Laws for the Church are not made as they should be 
unless the makers follow such direction as they ought to be 
guided by. Wherein that Scripture standeth not the Church 
of God in any stead, or serveth nothing at all to direct, but 
may be let pass as needless to be consulted with, we judge 
it profane, impious, and irreligious to think. For although 
it were in- vain to make laws which the Scripture hath 
already made, because what we are already there commanded 
to do on our parts there resteth nothing but only that it be 
executed; yet because both in that which we are com- 
manded, it concemeth the duty of the Church by law 
to provide that the looseness and slackness of men may 
not cause the commandments of God to be unexecuted, 
and a number of things there are for which the Scripture 
hath not provided by any law, but left them unto the care- 
ful discretion of the Church; we are to search how the 
Church in these cases may be well directed to make that 
provision by laws which' is most convenient and fit. And 
what is so in these cases, partly Scripture and partly reason 
must teach to discern. Scripture comprehending examples 
and laws, laws some natural and some positive, examples 
neither are there for all cases which require laws to be 
made, and when they are they can but direct as precedents 
only. Natural laws direct in such sort that in all things 
we must for ever do according unto them ; positive, so 
that against them in no case we may do anything, as long 
as the will of God is that they should remain in force. 
Howbeit, when Scripture doth yield us precedents, how far 
forth they are to be followed ; when it giveth natural laws, 
what particular order is thereunto most agreeable ; when 
positive, which way to make laws unrepugnant unto them ; 
yea, though all these should want yet what kind of ordi- 
nances would be most for that good of the Church which is 
aimed at, all this must be by reason found out. And, 
therefore, "To refuse the conduct of the light of Nature," 
saith St. Augustine, " is not folly alone, but accompanied 
with impiety." The greatest amongst the school divines^ 
studying how to set down by exact definition the nature of 
,a human law (of which nature all the Church's constitu-- 
tions are), found not which way better to do it than in these 
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words, " Out of the precepts of the law of Nature, as out 
of certain common and undemonstrable principles, man's 
reason doth necessarily proceed unto certain more particular 
determinations, which particular determinations being found 
out according unto the reason of man, they have the names 
of- human laws, so that such other conditions be therein 
kept as the making of laws doth require," that is,«if they 
whose authority is thereunto required do establish and 
publish them as laws. And the truth is that all our 
controversy in this cause concerning the orders of the 
Church is, what particulars the Church may appoint. That 
which doth find them out is the force of man's reason. 
That which doth guide and direct his reason is, first, the 
general law of Nature, which law of Nature and the moral 
law of Scripture are in the substance of law all one. But 
because there are also in Scripture a number of laws par- 
ticular and positive, which being in force may not by any 
law of man be violated, we are in making laws to have 
thereunto an especial eye. As for example, it might 
perhaps seem reasonable unto the Church of God, following 
the general laws concerning the nature of marriage, to 
ordain in particular that cousins-german shall not marry. 
Which law notwithstanding ought not to be received in the 
Church if there should be in the Scripture a law particular 
to the contrary, forbidding utterly the bonds of marriage to 
be so far forth abridged. The same Thomas, therefore, whose 
definition of human laws we mentioned before, doth add 
thereunto this caution concerning the rule and canon where- 
by to make them : " Human laws are measures in respect of 
raen whose actions they must direct, howbeit such measures 
they are, as have also their higher rules to be measured by, 
which rules are two, the law of God and the law of Nature. 
So that laws human must be made according to the general 
laws of Nature, and without contradiction unto any positive 
law in Scripture, otherwise they are ill made. Unto laws 
thus made and received by a whole Church, they which live 
mthin the bosom of that Church must not think it a matter 
indifferent either to yield or not to yield obedience, Is it a 
small offence to despise the Church of God ? " My son, 
keep thy father's commandment," saith Solomon, '' and for- 
get not thy mother's instruction, bind them both always 
about thine heart." It doth not stand with the duty which 
w^ owe to our heavenly Father, that to the ordinances of 
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our Mother the Church we should show ourselves disobe- 
dient. Let us not say we keep the commandments of the 
one, when we break the law of the other, for unless we 
observe both we obey neither. And what doth let, but 
that we may observe both, when they are not the one to 
the other in any sort repugnant ? For of such laws only we 
speak, as being made in form and manner already declared, 
can have in them no contradiction unto the laws of Al- 
mighty God. Yea, that which is more, the laws thus made 
God himself doth in such sort authorize, that to despise 
them is to despise in them Him. It is a loose and licentious 
opinion which the Anabaptists have embraced, holding that 
a Christian man's liberty is lost, and the soul which Christ 
hath redeemed unto Himself injuriously drawn into servitude • 
under the yoke of human power, if any law be now imposed 
besides the Gospel of Jesus Christ, in obedience whereunto 
the Spirit of God, and not the constraint of men, is to lead 
us, according to that of the blessed Apostle, " Such as are 
led by the Spirit of God are the sons of God," and not such 
as live in thraldom unto men. Their judgment is, there- 
fore, that the Church of Christ should admit no law-makers 
but the Evangelists. The author of that which causeth 
another thing to be, is author of that thing also which 
thereby is caused. The light of natural understanding, wit, 
and reason, is from God \ He it is which thereby doth 
illuminate every man entering into the world. If there 
proceed from us anything afterwards corrupt and naught, 
the mother thereof is our own darkness, neither doth it 
proceed from any such cause whereof God is the author. 
He is the author all that we think or do by virtue of that 
light which Himself hath given. And therefore the laws which 
the very heathens did gather to direct their actions by, so far 
forth as they proceeded from the light of Nature, God himself 
doth acknowledge tojiave proceeded even from Himself, and 
that He was the writer of them in the tables of their hearts. 
How much more, then, is He the author of those laws 
which have been made by His saints, endued further with 
the heavenly grace of His Spirit, and directed as much as 
might be with such instructions as His sacred word doth 
yield ? Surely if we have unto those laws that dutiful regard 
which their dignity doth require, it will not greatly need 
that we should be exhorted to live in obedience unto them. 
If they have God himself for their author, contempt which 
is offered unto them cannot choose but redound unto Him. 
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The safest, and unto God the most acceptable, way of 
framing our lives therefore is, with all humility, lowliness 
and singleness of heart, to study which way our willing 
obedience both unto God and man may be yielded, even to 
the utmost of that which is due. 

10. Touching the mutability of laws that concern the 
regiment and polity of the Church, changed they are, when 
either altogether abrogated, or in part repealed or augmented 
with farther additions. Wherein we are to note that this 
question about the changing of laws concerneth only such 
laws as are positive, and do make that now good or evil by 
being commanded or forbidden, which otherwise of itself 
were not simply the one or the other. Unto such laws it is 
expressly sometimes added how long they are to continue 
in force. If this be nowhere expressed, then have we no 
light to direct our judgments concerning the changeableness 
or immutability of them, but by considering the nature and 
quality of such laws. The nature of every law must be 
judged of by the end for which it was made, and by the 
aptness of things therein prescribed unto the same end. It 
may so fall out that the reason why some laws of God were 
given, is neither opened nor possible to be gathered by wit 
of man. As why God should forbid Adam that one tree, 
there was no way for Adam ever to have certainly under- 
stood. And at Adam's ignorance of this point Satan took 
advantage, urging the more securely a false cause, because 
the true was unto Adam unknown. Why the Jews were 
forbidden to plough their ground with an ox and an ass, 
why to clothe themselves with mingled attire of wool and 
linen, both it was unto them, and unto us it remaineth 
obscure. Such laws cannot, perhaps, be abrogated, saving 
only by whom they were made, because the intent of them 
being known unto none but the author He alone can judge 
how long it is requisite they should endure. But if the 
reason why things were instituted may be known, and being 
known do appear manifestly to be of perpetual necessity, 
then are those things also perpetual, unless they cease to be 
effectual unto that purpose for which they were at the first 
instituted. Because when a thing doth cease to be avail- 
able unto the end which gave it being, the continuance of it 
must then of necessity appear superfluous. And of this we 
cannot be ignorant, how sometimes that hath done great 
good, which afterwards when time -hath changed the ancient 
course of things, doth grow to be either very hurtful, or not 
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so greatly profitable and necessary. F, therefore, the end 
for which a law provideth be perpetually necessary, and the 
way whereby it pro vide th perpetually also most apt, no 
doubt but that every such law ought for ever to remain 
unchangeable. Whether God be the author of laws, by 
authorizing that powef of men- whereby they are made, or 
by delivering them made immediately from Himself, by 
word only, or in writing also, or hpwsoever, notwithstanding 
the authority of their maker, the mutability of that end for 
which they are made doth also make them changeable." 
The law of ceremonies came from God. Moses had com- 
mandment to commit it unto the sacred records of Scripture, 
where it continueth even unto this very day and hour ; in 
force still as the Jew surmiseth, because God himself was 
author of it, and for us to abolish what He hath established 
were presumption most intolerable. But (that which they 
in the blindness of their obdurate hearts are not able to 
discern) since the end for which that law was ordained is 
now fulfilled, past and gone ; how should it but cease any 
longer to be which hath no longer any cause of being in 
force as before? That which necessity of some special 
time doth cause to be enjoined, bindeth no longer 
than during that time, but doth afterwards become free. 
Which thing is also plain, even by that law which the 
apostles assembled at the council of Jerusalem did from 
thence deliver unto the Church of Christ, the preface 
whereof to authorize it was, to the Holy Ghost, and to 
us it hath seemed good, which style they did not use as 
matching themselves in power with the Holy Ghost, but 
as testifying the Holy Ghost to be the author^ and them- 
selves but only utterers of that decree. This law, there- 
fore, to have proceeded from God as the author thereof, 
no faithful man will deny. It was of God, not only because 
God gave them the power whereby they might make laws, 
but for that it proceeded even from the holy motion and 
suggestion of that secret Divine Spirit, whose sentence, 
they did but only pronounce. . Notwithstanding, as the law 
of ceremonies delivered unto the Jews, so this very law - 
which the Gentiles received from the mouth of the Holy 
Ghost, is in like respect abrogated by decease of the end for 
which it was given. But such as do not stick at this P9int, 
such as grant that what hath been instituted upon any 
special causQ, needeth not to be observed that cause ceas* 
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ing, do notwithstanding herein fail; they judge the laws of 
God only by the author and main end for which they were 
made, so that for us to change that which He hath estab- 
lished, they hold it execrable pride and presumption, if so be 
the end and purpose for which God by that means pro- 
videth be permanent. And upon this they ground those 
ample disputes concerning orders and offices, which being 
by Him appointed for the government of His Church, if it 
be necessary always that the Church of Christ be governed, 
then doth the end for which God provided remain still ; and 
therefore in those means which He, by law, did establish as 
being fittest unto that end, for us to alter anything is to lift 
up ourselves against God, and as it were to countermand 
Him. Wherein they mark not that laws are instruments to 
rule by, and that instruments are not only to be framed 
according unto the general end for which they are provided, 
but even according unto that very particular which riseth out 
of the matter whereon they have to work. The end where- 
fore laws were made, may be permanent, -and those laws, 
nevertheless, require some -alteration, if there be any unfit- 
ness in the means which they prescribe as tending unto that 
end and purpose. As, for example, a law that to bridle 
theft doth punish thieves with a quadruple restitution, hath 
an end which will continue as long as the world itself con- 
tinueth. Theft will be always, and will always need to be; 
bridled. But that the means which this law provideth for 
that end, namely, the punishment of quadruple restitution, 
that this will be always sufficient to bridle and restrain that 
kind of enormity, no man can warrant. Insufficiency of 
laws doth sometimes come by want of judgment in the 
makers. Which cause cannot fall into any" law termed 
properly and immediately divine, as it may and doth into 
human laws often. But that which hath been once most 
sufficient, may wax otherwise by alteration of time and 
place ; that punishment which hath been sometimes forcible 
to bridle sin, may grow afterwards too weak and feebled. 
In a word, we plainly perceive by the difference of those 
three laws which the Jews received at the hands of God, 
the moral, ceremonial, and judicial, that if the end for 
which, and the matter according whereunto God maketh 
His laws, continue always one and the same. His laws also 
do the like, for which cause the moral law cannot be altered; 
secondly, that whether the matter whereon laws are made 
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continue or continue not, if their end have once ceased, they 
cease also to be of force, as in the law ceremonial it fareth. 
Finally, that albeit the end continue, as in the law of theft 
specified, and in a great part of those ancient judicials it 
dothj yet forasmuch as there is not in all respects the 
same subject or matter remaining for which they were first 
instituted, even this is sufiicient cause of change. And 
therefore laws, though both ordained of God himself, and 
the end for which they were ordained continuing, may not- 
withstanding cease, if by alteration of persons or times they 
be found insufficient to attain unto that end. In which 
respect why may we not presume that God doth even call 
for such change or alteration as the very condition of things 
themselves doth make necessary ? They which do therefore 
plead the authority of the law-maker, as an argument where- 
fore it should not be lawful to change that which He hath 
instituted, and will have this the cause why all the ordi- 
nances of our Saviour are immutable ; they which urge the 
wisdom of God as a proof, that whatsoever laws He hath 
made they ought to stand, unless Himself from heavea.pro- 
ciaira them disannulled, because it is not in man to correct 
the ordinance of God, may know, if it please them to take 
notice thereof, that we are far from presuming to think that 
men can better anything which God hath done, even as we 
are from thinking that men should presume to undo some 
things of men which God doth know they cannot better. 
God never ordained anything that could be bettered. Yet 
many things He hath, that have been changed, and that for 
the better. That which succeedeth as better now when 
change is requisite, had been worse when that which now is 
changed was instituted. Otherwise God had not then left 
this to choose that, neither would now reject that to choose 
this, were it not for some new-grown occasion making that 
which hath been belter worse. In this case, therefore, men 
do not presume to change God's ordinance, but they yield 
thereunto, requiring itself to be changed. Against this it is 
objected, that to abrogate or innovate the Gospel of Christ, 
if men or angels should attempt, it were most heinous and 
cursed sacrilege. And the Gospel, as they say, containeth 
not only doctrine instructing men how they should believe, 
but also precepts concerning the regiment of the Church. 
Discipline, therefore, is a part of the Gospel ; and God being 
the author of the whole Gospel, as well of discipline as of 
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doctrine, it cannot be but that both of them have a common 
cause. So that as we are to believe for ever the articles of 
Evangelical doctrine, so the precepts of discipline we are in 
like sort bound for ever to observe. Touching points of 
doctrine, as for example the unity of God, the trinity of 
persons, salvation by Christ, the resurrection of the body, 
life everlasting, the judgment to come, and such like, they 
have been since the first hour that there was a Church in the 
world, and till the last they must be believed. But as for 
matters of regiment, they are for the most part of another 
nature. To make new articles of faith and-doctrine no man 
thinketh it lawful ; new laws of government what common- 
wealth or Church is there which maketh not eitlrer at one 
time or another ? " The rule of faith," saith Tertullian, " is 
but one, and that alone immovable, and impossible to 
be framed 01 cast anew." The law of outward order and 
polity not so. There is no reason in the world where- 
fore we should esteem it as necessary always to do 
as always to believe the same things; seeing every man 
knoweth that the matter of faith is constant, the matter 
contrariwise of action daily changeable, especially the matter 
of action belonging unto Church polity. Neither can I 
find that men of soundest judgment have any otherwise 
taught than that articles of belief, and things which all men 
must of necessity do to the end they may be saved, are 
either expressly set down in Scripture, or else plainly thereby 
to be gathered. But touching things which belong to 
discipline and outward polity, the Church hath authority to 
make canons, laws, and decrees, even as we read that in 
the apostles' times- it did. Which kind of laws (forasmuch 
as they are not in themselves necessary to salvation) may, 
afcer ihey are made, be also changed as the difference of 
times or places shall require. Yea it is not denied I am 
.sure by themselves, that certain things in discipline are of 
that nature, as they may be varied by times, places, persons, 
and other the like circumstances. Whereupon I demand, 
are those changeable points of discipline commanded in the 
word of God, or no ? If they be not commanded, and yet 
may be received in the Church, how can their former 
position stand, condemning all things in the Church which 
in the word are not commanded ? If they be commanded, 
and yet may suffer change, how can this latter stand, 
alarming all things immutable which are commanded of 
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God ? Their dislinction touching matters of substance and 
of circumstance, though true, will not serve. For be they 
great things or be they small, if God have commanded them 
in the Gospel, and His commanding them in the Gospel do 
make them unchangeable, there is no reason we should 
more change the one than we may the other. If the 
authority of the Maker do prove unchangeableness in the laws 
which God hath made, then must all laws which He hath 
made be necessarily for ever permanent, though they be but 
of circumstance only and not of substance. I therefore 
conclude, that neither God's being author of laws for govern- 
ment of His Church, nor His committing them unto 
Scripture is any reason sufficient, wherefore all Churches 
should for ever be bound to keep them without change. 
But of one thing we are here to give them warning by the 
way. For whereas in this discourse we have oftentimes 
professed that many parts of discipline or Church polity are 
delivered in Scripture, they may perhaps imagine that we 
are driven to confess their discipline to be delivered in 
Scripture, and that having no other means to avoid it, we 
are fain to argue for the changeableness of laws ordained- 
even by God himself, as if otherwise theirs of necessity 
should take place, and that under which we live be 
abandoned : there is no remedy therefore but to abate 
this error in them, and directly to let them know that if 
they fall into any such conceit they do but a little flatter their 
own cause. As for us, we think in no respect so highly of 
it. Our persuasion is, that no age ever had knowledge of it 
but only ours ; that they which defend it, devised it ; that 
neither Christ nor His apostles at any time taught it, but the 
contrary. If, therefore, we did seek to maintain that which 
most advantageth our own cause, the very best way for us, 
and the strongest against them, were to hold even as they do, 
that in Scripture there must needs be found some particular 
form of Church polity which God hath instituted, and which 
for that very cause belongeth to all Churches, to all times. 
But with any such partial eye to respect ourselves, and by 
cunning to make those things seem the truest which are the 
fittest to serve our purpose, is a thing which we neither like 
nor mean to follow. Wherefore that which we take to be 
generally true concerning the. mutability of laws, the same 
we have plainly delivered, as being persuaded of nothing 
more than we are of this, that whether it be in matter of 
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speculation or of practice, no untruth can possibly avail the 
patron and defender long, and that things most truly are 
likewise most behovefuUy spoken. 

II. This we hold and grant for truth, that those very laws 
which of their own nature are changeable, be notwithstand- 
ing uncapable of change, if He which gave them, being of 
authority so to do, forbid absolutely to change them ; neither 
may they admit alteration against the will of such a law 
maker. Albeit, therefore, we do not find any cause why 
of right there should be necessarily an immutable form set 
down in Holy Scripture ; nevertheless, if indeed there have 
been at any time a Church polity so set down, the change 
whereof the sacred Scripture doth forbid, surely for men to 
alter those laws which God for perpetuity hath established 
were presumption most intolerable. To prove therefore 
that the will of Christ was to establish laws so permanent 
and immutable that in any sort to alter them cannot but 
highly offend God, thus they reason : First, if Moses being 
but a servant in the house of God did therein establish 
laws of government for perpetuity, laws which they that 
were of the household might not alter, shall we admit into 
our thoughts that the Son of God hath in providing for this 
His household declared Himself less faithful than Moses ? 
Moses delivering unto the Jews such laws as were durable, 
if those be changeable which Christ hath delivered unto 
us, we are not able to avoid it, but (that which to think 
were heinous impiety) we of necessity must confess even 
the Son of God himself to have been less faithful than 
Moses. Which argument shall need no touchstone to try it 
by, but some other of the like making. Moses erected in 
the wilderness a tabernacle, which was movable from place 
to place ; Solomon a sumptuous and stately temple, which 
was not movable : therefore Solomon was faithfuUer than 
Moses, which no man endued with reason will think. And 
yet by this reason it doth plainly follow. He that will see 
how faithful the one or the other was, must compare the 
things which they both did unto the charge which God 
gave each of them. The Apostle in making comparison 
between our Saviour and Moses, attributeth faithfulness 
unto both, and maketh this difference between them : 
Moses in, but Christ over, the house of God ; Moses in 
that house which was his by charge and commission, 
thought to govern it, yet to govern it as a servant j but Christ 
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over this house, as being His own entire possession. Our 
Lord and Saviour doth make protestation, " I have given 
unto them the words which thou gavest Me." Faithful 
therefore He was, and concealed not any part of His 
Father's will. But did any part of that will require 
the immutability of laws concerning Church polity? They 
answer, yea. For else God should less favour us than 
the Jews. God would not have their Churches guided 
by any laws but His own. And seeing this did so 
continue even till Christ ; now to ease God of that care, or 
rather to deprive the Church of His patronage, what reason 
have we? Surely none to derogate anything from the 
ancient love which God hath borne to His Church. An 
heathen philosopher there is, who considering how many 
things beasts have which men have not, how naked in com|fc 
parison of them, how impotent, and how much less able - 
we are to shift for ourselves a long time after we enter into 
this world, repiningly concluded hereupon, that Nature being 
a careful mother for them, is towards us a hard-hearted 
stepdame. No, we may not measure the affection of our 
gracious God towards His by such differences. For even 
herein -shineth His wisdom, that though the ways of His 
providence be many, yet the end which He bringeth all at 
the length unto is one and the selfsame. But if such kind 
of reasoning were good, might we not even as directly 
conclude the very same concerning laws of secular regiment? 
Their own words are these : "In the ancient Church of the 
Jews, God did command, and Moses commit unto writing, 
all things pertinent as well to the civil as to the ecclesiastical 
state." God gave them laws of civil regiment, and would 
not permit their common-weal to be governed by any other 
laws than His own. Doth God less regard our temporal 
estate in this world, or provide for it worse than for theirs ? 
To us notwithstanding He hath not as to them delivered 
any particular form of temporal regiment, unless perhaps we 
think, as some do, that the grafting of the Gentiles and their 
incorporating into Israel doth import that we ought to be 
subject unto the rites and laws of their whole polity. We 
see then how weak such disputes are, and how smaliy they 
make to this purpose. That Christ did not mean to set 
down particular positive laws for all things in such sort as 
Moses did, the very different manner of delivering the laws 
of Moses and the laws of Christ doth plainly show. Moses 
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had commandment to gather the ordinances of God together 
distinctly, and orderly to set them down according unto 
their several kinds, for each public duty and office the laws 
that belong thereto, as appeareth in the books themselves 
written of purpose for that end. Contrariwise the laws of 
Christ we find rather mentioned by occasion in the writings 
of the apostles, than any solemn thing directly written to 
comprehend them in legal sort Again the positive laws 
which Moses gave, they were given for the greatest part 
with restraint to the land of Jewry ; behold, saith Moses, 
" I have taught you ordinances and laws as the Lord ray 
God commanded me, that ye should do even so within the 
land whither ye go to possess it." Which laws and ordinances 
positive he plainly distinguisheth afterward from the laws of 
the two tables which were moral i **The Lord spake unto 
you out of the midst of the fire, ye heard the voice of the 
words, but saw no similitude, only a voice. Then He 
declared unto you His covenant, which He commanded 
you to do, the ten commandments, and wrote them upon 
two tables of stone. And the Lord commanded me that 
same time, that I should teach you ordinances and laws which 
ye should observe in the land whither ye go to possess it." 
The same difference is again set down in the next chapter 
following. For rehearsal being made of the ten command- 
ments, it followeth immediately ; " These words the Lord 
spake unto all your multitude in the mount out of the midst 
of the fire, the cloud and the darkness, with a great voice, 
and added no more, and wrote them upon two tables of 
stone, and delivered them unto me." But concerning other 
laws, the people give their consent to receive them at the 
hands of Moses : " Go thou near, and hear all that the 
Lord our God saith, and declare thou unto us all that the Lord 
our God saith unto thee, and we will hear it and do it." 
The people's alacrity herein God highly commendeth with 
most effectual and hearty speech : " I have heard the voice 
of the words of this people, they have spoken well. O 
that there were such an heart in them to fear Me, and to 
keep all My commandments always, that it might go well 
with them, and with their children for ever 1 Go say unto 
them, Return you to your tents ; but stand thou here with 
Me, and I will tell thee all the commandments and the 
ordinances and the laws which thou shalt teach them, that 
they may do them in the land which I have given them to 
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possess/' From this later kind the former are plainly dis- 
tinguished in many things. They were not both at one 
time delivered, neither both after one sort, nor to one end. 
The former uttered by the voice of God himself in the 
hearing of six hundred thousand men ; the former written 
with the finger of God ; the former termed by the name of 
a covenant ; the former given to be kept without either 
mention of time how long, or of place where. On the 
other side, the later given after, and neither written by Ck>d 
himself, nor given unto the whole multitude immediately 
from God, but unto Moses, and from him to them both by 
word and writing ; the later termed ceremonies, judgments, 
ordinances, but nowhere covenants ; finally, the observa- 
tion of the later restrained unto the land where God would 
establish them to inhabit. The laws positive are not framed 
without regard had to the place and persons for the which 
they are made. If, therefore. Almighty God in framing their 
laws had an eye unto the nature of that people, and to the 
country where they were to dwell; if these peculiar and 
proper considerations were respected in the making of their 
laws, and must be also regarded in the positive laws of all 
other nations besides ; then seeing that nations are not all 
alike, surely the giving of one kind of positive laws unto one 
only people, without any liberty to alter them, is but a 
slender proof that, therefore, one kind should in like sort 
be given to serve everlastingly for all. But that which most 
of all maketh for the clearing of this point is that the Jews 
who had laws so particularly determining and so fully 
instructing them in all affairs what to do, were notwith- 
standing continually inured with causes exorbitant, and such 
as their laws had not provided fc^. And in this point much 
more is granted us than we ask, namely, that for one thing 
which we have left to the order of the Church, they had 
twenty which were undecided by the express word of God ; 
and that as their ceremonies and sacraments were multiplied 
above ours, even so grew the number of those cases which 
were not determined by any express word. So that if we 
may devise one law, they by this reason might devise 
twenty ; and if their devising so many were not for- 
bidden, shall their example prove us forbidden to devise 
as much as one law for the ordering of the Church? 
We might not devise no not one, if their example 
did prove that our Saviour hath utterly forbidden all 
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alteration of His laws, inasmuch as there can be no law 
devised, but needs it must either take away from His, or add 
thereunto more or less, and so make some kind of altera- 
tion. But of this, so large a grant we are content not to 
take advant£^e. Men are oftentimes in a sudden passion 
more liberal than they would be if they had leisure to take 
advice. And, therefore, so bountiful words, of course, and 
frank speeches we are contented to let pass without turning 
them to advantage with too much rigour. It may be they 
had rather be listened unto, when they commend the kings 
of Israel which attempted nothing in the government of the 
Church without the express word of God ; and when they 
urge that God left nothing in His word undescribed, whether 
it concerned the .worship of God or outward polity, nothing 
unset down, and, therefore, charged them strictly to keep 
themselves unto that, without any alteration. Howbeit, 
seeing it cannot be denied, but that many things there 
did belong unto the course of their public affairs, wherein 
they had no express word at all to show precisely what they 
should do ; the difference between their condition and ours 
in these cases will bring some light unto the truth of 
this present controversy. Before the fact of the son of 
Shelomith, there was no law which did appoint any certain 
punishment for blasphemers. That wretched creature being, 
therefore, deprehended in that impiety, was held in ward, 
till the mind of the Lord were known concerning his 
case. The like practice is also mentioned upon occasion of 
a breach of the Sabbath day. They find a poor silly 
creature gatherii^g sticks in the wilderness, they bring him 
unto Moses, and Aaron and all the congregation, they lay 
him in hold, because it was not declared what should 
be done with him, till God had said unto Moses, " This 
man shall die the death." The law required to keep the 
Sabbath day ; but for the breach of the Sabbath what 
punishment should be inflicted it did not appoint. Such 
occasions as these are rare. And for such things as do 
fall scarce once in many ages of men, it did suffice to take 
such order as was requisite when they fell. But if the case 
were such as being not already determined by law, were 
notwithstanding likely oftentimes to come into question, 
it gave occasion of adding laws that were not before. Thus 
it fell out in the case of those men polluted, and of the 
daughters of Zelophehad ; whose causes Moses having 
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brought before the Lord, received laws to serve for the 
like in time to come. The Jews to this end had the oracle 
of God, they had the Prophets. And by such means God 
himself instructed them from heaven what to do in all 
things that did greatly concern their state, and were not 
already set down in the Jaw. Shall we then hereupon argue 
even against our own experience and knowledge ? Shall 
we seek to persuade men, that of necessity it is with us 
as it was with them, that because God is ours in all respects 
as much as theirs, therefore, either no such way of direction 
hath been at any time, or, if it have been, it doth still 
continue in the Church, or if the same do not continue, 
that yet it must be at the least supplied by some such mean 
as pleaseth us to account of equal force ? A more dutiful 
and religious way for us were to admire the wisdom of God, 
which shineth in the beautiful variety of all things ; but 
most in the manifold and yet harmonious dissimilitude 
of those ways, whereby His Church upon earth is guided 
from age to age throughout all generations of men. The 
Jews were necessarily to continue till the coming of Christ 
in the flesh, and the gathering of nations unto Him. So 
much the promise made unto Abraham did import. So 
much the prophecy of Jacob at the hour of his death 
did foreshow. Upon the safety, therefore, of their very 
outward state and condition for so long, the after good of 
the whole world, and the salvation of all did depend. 
Unto their so long safety, for two things it was necessary 
to provide, namely, the preservation of their state against 
foreign resistance, and the continuance of their peace 
within themselves. Touching the one, as they received 
the promise of God to be the rock of their defence, against 
which who so did violently rush, should but bruise and 
batter themselves \ so likewise they had His commandment 
in all their affairs that way, to seek direction and counsel 
from Him. Men's consultations are always perilous. And 
it falleth out many times that, after long deliberation, those 
things are by their wit even resolved on, which by trial are 
found most opposite to public safety. It is no impossible 
thing for states, be they never so well established, yet by 
oversight in some one act or treaty between them and their 
potent opposites, utterly to cast away themselves for ever. 
Wherefore, least it should so fall out to them, upon 
whom so much did depend, they were not permitted to enter 
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into war, nor conclude any league of peace, nor to wade 

through any act of moment between them and foreign 

states, unless the oracle of God or His prophets were 

first consulted with. And lest domestical disturbance 

should waste them within themselves, because there was 

nothhig unto this purpose more effectual, then if the 

authority of their laws and governors were such, as none 

might presume to take exception against it, or to show 

disobedience unto it, without incurring the hatred and 

detestation of all men that had any spark of the fear of 

God ; therefore. He gave them even their positive laws 

from heaven, and as oft as occasion required, chose in like 

sort rulers also to lead and govern them. Notwithstanding 

some desperately impious there were which adventured 

to try what harm it could bring upon them, if they did 

attempt to be authors of confusion, and to resist both 

governors and laws. Against such monsters God maintained 

His own by fearful execution of extraordinary judgment upon 

them. By which means it came to pass, that although they 

were a people infested and mightily hated of all others 

throughout the world, although by nature hard-hearted, 

querulous, wrathful, and impatient of rest and quietness, 

yet was there nothing of force either one way or other 

to work the ruin and subversion of their state, till the 

time before-mentioned was expired. Thus we see that there 

was not no cause of dissimilitude in these things, between 

that one only people before Christ, and the kingdoms of 

the world since. And whereas it is further alleged, that 

albeit in " civil matters and things pertaining to this present 

life, God hath used a greater particularity with them than 

amongst us, framing laws according to the quality of that 

people and country ; yet the leaving of us at greater liberty 

in things civil, is so far from proving the like liberty 

in things pertaining to the kingdom of heaven, that it rather 

proves a straiter bond. For even as when the Lord would 

have His favour more appear by temporal blessings of this 

life towards the people under the law than towards us, 

He gave also politic laws most exactly, whereby they 

might both most easily come into, and most steadfastly 

remain in possession of, those earthly benefits : even 

so at this time, wherein He would not have His favour 

so muth esteemed by those .outward commodities, it is 

required, that as His care in prescribing laws for that pur- 
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pose hath somewhat fallen^ in leaving them to men's con- 
sultations whidi may be deceived; so His care for conduct 
and government of the life to come, should (if it were 
possible) rise, in leaving less to the order of men than in 
times past." . These are but weak and feeble disputes for the 
inference of that conclusion which is intended. For saving 
only in such consideration as hath been showed, there is no 
cause wherefore we should think God more desirous to 
manifest His favour by temporal blessings towards them, 
than towards us. Godliness had unto them, and it hath 
also unto us, the promises both of this life and the life to 
come. That the care of God hath fallen in earthly things, 
and therefore should rise as much in heavenly ; that more is 
left unto men's consultations in the one, and therefore less 
must be granted in the other; that God having used a 
greater p^igailaiity,: JKith them . than with us for matters 
pertaining unto this life is to make us amends by the more 
exact delivery of laws for government of the life to come ; 
these are proportions, whereof if there be any rule, we must 
plainly confess that which truth is, we know it not. God 
which spake unto them by His prophets hath unto us by His 
only begotten Son ; those mysteries of grace and salvation 
which were but darkly disclosed unto them have unto us 
more clearly shined. Such differences between them and us 
the apostles of Christ have well acquainteth us withal. But 
as for matter belonging to the outward conduct or govern- 
ment of the Church ; seeing that even in sense it is manifest 
that our Lord and Saviour hath not by positive laws 
descended so far into particularities with us, as Moses with 
them; neither doth by extraordinary means, ,oracles, and 
prophets, direct us, as them He did, in those things which 
rising daily by new occasions are of necessity to be provided* 
for ; doth it not hereupon rather follow that although not to 
them, yet to us there should be freedom and liberty granted 
to make laws? Yea, but the Apostle St. Paul doth fear- 
fully charge Timothy, '* Even in the sight of God who 
quickeneth all, and of Christ Jesus who witnessed that 
famous confession before Pontius Pilate, to keep what was 
commanded him safe and sound till the appearance of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.'* This doth exclude all liberty of 
changing the laws of Christ, whether by abrogation or 
addition, or howsoever. For in Timothy the whole Church 
of Christ receiveth charge concerning her duty. And that 
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charge is fo k'eep the Apostle's commandment : and his 
commandment did contam the laws that concerned Church 
government : and those laws he straightly requirelh to be 
observed without breach or blame till the appearance of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. In Scripture we grant every one man's 
lesson to be the common instruction of all men, so far forth 
as their cases are like, and that religiously ta keep the 
Apostle's commandments in whatsoever they may concern us 
we all stand bound. But touching that commandment 
wliich Timothy was charged with, we swerve undoubtedly 
from the Apostle's precise meaning, if we extend it so largely, 
that the arms thereof shall reach unto all things which were 
commanded him by the Apostle. The very words them- 
selves do. restrain themselves unto some one special 
commandment among many. ^ And therefore it is not said, 
" Keep the ordinances, laws and constitutions which thou hast 
received," but tov iurokTfu " that great commandment which 
doth principally concern thee and thy calling ; " that com- 
mandment which Christ did so eften inculcate unto Peter ; 
that commandment, unto the careful discharge whereof they 
of Ephesus are exhorted, "attend to yourselves and to all 
the flock, wherein the Holy Ghost hath placed you bishops, 
to feed the Church of Godi, which he hath purchased by his 
own blood ; finally that commandment which unto the same 
Timothy is by the same. Apostle even in the same form and 
manner afterwards agaia urged, " I charge thee in the sight of 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, which wiU judge the quick 
and dead at His appearance, and in His kingdom preach 
the word of God." When Timothy was instituted in that 
office, then was the credit and trust of this duty committed 
unto his. faithful care. The doctrine of the Gospel was then 
given him as the precious talent or treasure of Jesus Christ j 
Jhen received, he for performance of this duty the special gift 
of the Holy .Ghost. To keep this commandment immacu- 
late and blameless was to teach the Gospel of Christ without 
mixture of corrupt and unsound doctrine, such as a number 
did even in those times. intermingle with the mysteries of 
Christian belief. Till the appearance of Christ to keep it so 
doth not import the time wherpin it should be kept, but 
rather the time whereunto. the final reward for keeping it was 
reserved ; according to that of St. Paal concerning himself* 
'' I have kept the faith ; for the residue there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
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Judge, shall in that day render unto me." If they that 
labour in this harvest should respect but the present fruit of 
their painful travel, a poor encouragement it were unto them 
to continue therein all the days of their life. But their 
reward is great in heaven ; the crown of righteousness which 
shall be given them in that day is honourable. The fruit of 
their industry then shall they reap with full contentment and 
satisfaction, but not till then. Wherein the greatness of 
their reward is abundantly sufficient to countervail the 
tediousness of their expectation. Wherefore till then they 
that are in labour must rest in hope. O Timothy, keep 
that which is committed unto thy charge, that great com- 
mandment which thou hath received keep till the appearance 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. In which sense, although we 
judge the Apostle's words to have been uttered, yet here- 
unto we do not require them to yield, that think any other 
construction more sound. If therefore it be rejected, and 
theirs esteemed more probable which hold that the last 
words do import perpetual observation of the Apostle's 
commandment imposed necessarily for ever upon the 
militant Church of Christ; let them withal consider that 
then His commandment cannot so largely be taken, to com- 
prehend whatsoever the Apostle did command Timothy. 
For themselves do not all bind the Church unto some things 
whereof Timothy received charge, as namely unto that 
precept concerning the choice of widows. So as they 
cannot hereby maintain that all things positively commanded 
concerning the affairs of the Church, were commanded for 
perpetuity — ^and we do not deny that certain things were 
commanded to be, though positive, yet perpetual in the 
Church — they should not therefore urge against us places 
that seem to forbid change, but rather such as set down 
some measure of alteration, which measure, if we have 
exceeded, then might they therewith charge us justly; 
whereas now they themselves both granting, and also using 
liberty to change, cannot in reason dispute absolutely 
against all change. Christ delivered no inconvenient 
or unmeet laws. Sundry of ours they hold inconvenient. 
Therefore such laws they cannot possibly hold to be 
Christ's. Being not His, they must of necessity grant them 
added unto His. Yet certain of those very laws so added, 
they themselves do not judge unlawful; as they plainly 
confess, both in matter of prescript attire, and of rites 
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appertaining to burial. Their own protestations are, that 
they plead agains tthe inconvenience, not the unlawfulness, 
of popish apparel ; and against the inconvenience, not the 
unlawfulness, of ceremonies in burial. Therefore they hold 
it a thing not unlawful to add to the laws of Jesus Christ \ 
and so consequently they yield, that no law of Christ for- 
biddeth addition unto Church laws. The judgment of Calvin 
being alleged against them, to whom of all men they attri- 
bute most, whereas, his words be plain, that for ceremonies 
and external discipline the Church hath power to make 
laws, the answer which hereunto they make is, that in- 
definitely the speech is true, and that so it was meant by 
him, namely, that some things belonging unto external 
discipline and ceremonies are in the power and arbitra- 
ment of the Church; but neither was it meant, neither is it 
true generally, that all external discipline, and all cere- 
monies, %re left to the order of the Church, inasmuch as 
the Sacraments of Baptism and the Supper of the Lord 
are ceremonies which yet the Church may not therefore 
abrogate. Again, excommunication is a part of external 
discipline which might also be cast away, if all external 
discipline were arbitrary and in the choice of the Church. 
By which their answer it doth appear, that touching the 
names of ceremony and external discipline, they gladly 
would have us so understood, as if we diet herein contain a 
great deal more than we do. The fault which we find with 
them is, that they overmuch abridge the Church of her 
power in these things. Whereupon they recharge us, as if 
in these things we. gave the Church a liberty which hath no 
limits or bounds ; as if all things which the name of dis- 
cipline containeth, were at the Church's free choice, so that 
we might either have Church governors and government or 
want them, either retain or reject Church censures as we 
list. They wonder at us, as at men which think it so 
indiflferent what the Church doth in matters of ceremonies, 
that it may be feared lest we judge the very Sacraments 
themselves to be held at the Church's pleasure. No, the 
name of ceremonies we do not use in so large a meaning as 
to bring Sacraments within the compass and reach thereof; 
although things belonging unto the outward form and 
seemly administration of them, are contained in that name, 
even as we use it. For the name of ceremonies we use as 
they themselves do, when they speak after this sort : ** The 
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doctrine and discipline of the Church, as the weightiest 
things ought especially to be looked unto ; but the cere- 
monies also, as mint ai\d cummin, ought not to be neglected." 
JBesides, in the matter of external discipline or regiment in 
itself, we do not deny but there are some things whereto the 
Church is bound till the world^s end. So as the question is 
only how far the bounds of the Church's liberty do reach. 
We hold that the power which the Church hath lawfully to 
make laws and orders for itself, doth extend unto sundry 
things of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and such other matters, 
whereto their opinion is, that the Church's authority and 
power doth not reach. Whereas, therefore, in disputing 
against us about this point, they take their compass a great 
deal wider than the truth of things can afford, producing 
reasons and arguments by way of generality, to prove that 
Christ hath set down all things belonging anyway unto the 
form of ordering His Church, and hath absolutely forbidden 
change by addition or diminution great or small (for so 
their manner of disputing is) we are constrained to make 
our defence, by showing that Christ hath not deprived His 
Church so far of all liberty in making orders and laws for 
itself, and that they themselves do not think He hath so done. 
For are they able to show that all particular customs, rites, 
and orders of reformed Churches have been appointed by 
Christ himself? No, they grant that in matter of circum- 
stance they alter that which they have received ; but in 
things of substance they keep the laws of Christ without 
change. If we say the same in our own behalf (which 
surely we may do with a great deal more truth), then must 
they cancel all that hath been before alleged, and begin to 
inquire afresh, whether we retain tlie laws that Christ hath 
delivered concerning matters of substance, yea or no. For 
our constant persuasion in this point is as theirs, that we 
have nowhere altered the laws of Christ further than in 
such particularities only as have the nature of things change- 
able according to the difference of times, places, persons, 
and other the like circumstances. Christ hath commanded 
prayers to be made, sacraments to be ministered, His Church 
to be carefully taught and guided: Concerning every of 
these • somewhat Christ hath commanded which must be 
kept till the world's end. On the contrary side in every of 
them somewhat there may be added, as the Church shall 
judge it expedient. So that if they will speak to purpose, 
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all which hitherto hath been disputed of they must give 
over, and stand upon such particulars only as they can show 
we have either added or abrogated otherwise than we ought 
in the matter of Church polity. Whatsoever Christ hath 
commanded for ever to be kept in His Church, the same we 
take not upon us to abrogate ; and whatsoever our laws have 
thereunto added besides, of such quality we hope it is, as 
no law of Christ doth anywhere condemn. Wherefore that 
all may be laid together, and gathered into a narrow room : 
I, First so far forth as the Church is the mystical body of 
Christ and His invisible spouse, it needeth no external 
polity. That very part of the law divine which teacheth 
faith and works of righteousness, is itself alone sufficient 
for the Church of God in that respect. But as the Church 
is a visible society and body politic, laws of polity it 
cannot want. 2. Whereas, therefore, it cometh in the 
second place to be inquired, what laws are fittest and best 
for the Church; they who first embraced that rigorous 
and strict opinion, which depriveth the Church of 
liberty to make any kind of law for herself, inclined (as 
it should seem) thereunto, for that they imagined all 
things, which the Church doth without commandment 
of Holy Scripture, subject to that reproof which the Scrip- 
ture itself useth in certain cases, when divine authority 
ought alone to be followed. Hereupon they thought it 
enough for the cancelling of any kind of order whatsoever 
to say, " The word of God teacheth it not ; it is a device of 
the brain of man. Away with it, therefore, out of the 
Church I " St. Augustine was of another mind, who, 
speaking of fasts on the Sunday, saith, " That he which 
would choose out that day to fast on should give thereby 
no small offence to the Church of God, which had received 
a contrary custom ; for in these things whereof the Scrip- 
ture appointeth no certainty, the use of the people of God, 
or the ordinances of our Fathers, must serve for a law, in 
which case, if we will dispute and condemn one sort by 
another's custom, it will be but matter of endless con- 
tention, where, forasmuch as the labour of reasoning shall 
hardly beat into men's heads any certain or necessary truth, 
surely it standeth us upon to take heed lest with the 
tempest of strife the brightness of charity and love be 
darkened." If all things must be commanded of God 
which may be practised of His Church, I would know what 
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Commandment the Gileadites had to erect that altar which 
is spoken of in the Book of Joshua. Did not congruity of 
reason induce them thereunto, and suffice for defence of 
their fact? I would know what commandment the women 
of Israel had yearly to mourn and lament in the memory of 
Jephtha's daughter ; what commandment the Jews had to 
celebrate their feast of Dedication, never spoken of in the 
law, yet solemnized even by our Saviour himself; what 
commandment, finally, they had for the ceremony of odours 
used about the bodies of the dead, after which custom 
notwithstanding (since it was their custom) our Lord was 
contented that His own most precious body should be en- 
tombed. Wherefore, to reject all orders of the Church 
which men have established is to think worse of the laws of 
men in this respect than either the judgment of >vise men 
alloweth or the law of God itself will bear. Howbeit they 
which had once taken upon them to condemn all things 
done in the Church, and not commanded of God to be 
done, saw it was necessary for them (continuing in defence 
of this their opinion) to hold that needs there must be in 
Scripture set down a complete particular form of Church 
polity — a form prescribing how all the affairs of the Church 
must be ordered, a form in no respect lawful to be altered 
by mortal men ; for reformation of which oversight and 
error in them, tliere were that thought it a part of Christian 
love and charity to instruct them better, and to open unto 
them the difference between matters of perpetual necessity 
to all men's salvation and matters of ecclesiastical polity : 
the one both fully and plainly taught in Holy Scripture, the 
other not necessary to be in such sort there prescribed ; the 
one not capable of any diminution or augmentation at all 
by men, the other apt to admit both. Hereupon the 
authors of the former opinion were presently seconded by 
other wittier and better learned, who, being loth that the 
form of Church polity which they sought to bring in should 
be otherwise than in the highest degree accounted of, took 
first an exception against the difference between Church 
polity and matters of necessity to salvation ; secondly, 
against the restraint of Scripture, which they say receiveth 
injury at our hands when we teach that it teacheth not as 
well matters of polity as of faith and salvation. ,5. Con- 
strained hereby we have been, therefore, both to maintain 
that distinction as a thing not only true in itself, but by 
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them likewise so acknowledged, though uaawares. 4. And 
to make manifest that from Scripture we offer not to 
derogate the least thing that truth thereunto doth claim, 
inasmuch as by us it is willingly confessed that the Scripture 
of God is a storehouse abounding with inestimable treasures 
..J of wisdom and knowledge in many kinds, over and above 
^,\ things in this one kind barely necessary; yea, even that 
•/ matters of ecclesiastical polity are not therein omitted, but 
^y.^ taught also, albeit not so taught as those other things before 
1^ mentioned. For so perfectly are those things taught that 
nothing ever can need to be added, nothing ever cease to 
be necessary. These on the contrary side, as being of a 
far other nature and quality, not so strictly nor everlastingly 
commanded in Scripture, but that unto the complete form 
of Church polity much may be requisite which the Scripture 
teacheth not, and much which it hath taught become un- 
requisite, sometime because we need not use it, sometime 
also because we cannot. In which respect, for mine own 
part, although I see that certain reformed Churches, the 
Scottish especially and French, have not that which best 
agreeth with the sacred Scripture — I mean the government 
that is by bishops — inasmuch as .both those Churches are 
fallen under a different kind of regiment, which to remedy 
it is for the one altogether too late, and too soon for the 
other during their present affliction and trouble ; this their 
defect and imperfection I had rather lament in such a case 
than exagitate, considering that men oftentimes, without 
any fault of their own, may be driven to want that kind of 
polity or regiment which is best, and to content themselves 
with that which either the irremediable error of former 
times or the necessity of the present hath cast upon them. 
5. Now because that position first mentioned, which 
holdeth it necessary that all things which the Church 
may lawfully do in her own regiment be commanded in 
Holy Scripture, hath by the latter defenders thereof been 
greatly qualified, who, though perceiving it to be over 
extreme, are notwithstanding loth to acknowledge any over- 
sight therein, and therefore labour what they may to salve 
it by construction, we have for the more perspicuity de- 
livered what was thereby meant at the first. 6. How in- 
jurious a thing it were unto all the Churches of God for 
men to hold it in that meaning. 7. And how unperfect 
their interpretations are who so much labour to help it 
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either by dividing commandments of Scripture into two 
kinds, and so defending that all things must be commanded, 
if not in special, yet in general precepts. 8. Or by taking 
it as meant that in case the Church do devise any new 
order, she ought therein to follow the direction of Scripture 
only, and not any starlight of man's reason. 9. Both which 
evasions being cut off, we have in the next place declared 
after what sort the Church may lawfully frame to herself 
laws of polity, and in what reckoning such positive laws both 
are with God and should be with men. 10. Furthermore, 
because to abridge the liberty of the Church in this behalf 
it hath been made a thing very odious, that when God 
himself hath devised some certain laws, and committed 
them to sacred Scripture, man, by abrogation, addition, or 
any way, should presume to alter and change them, 
it was of necessity to be examined whether the au- 
thority of God in making, or His c&re in committing 
those His laws unto Scripture be sufficient arguments to 
prove that God doth in no case allow they should suffer any 
such kind of change. 11. The last refuge for proof that 
divine laws of Christian Church polity may not be altered, 
by extinguishment of any old or addition of new in that 
kind, is partly a marvellous strange discourse, that Christ 
(unless He would show Himself not so faithful as Moses, or 
not so wise as Lycurgus and Solon) must needs have set 
down in Holy Scripture some certain complete and unchange- 
able form of polity ; and partly a coloured show of some 
evidence, where change of that sort erf laws may seem ex- 
pressly forbidden, although in truth nothing less be done. 
I might have added hereunto their more familiar and popu- 
lar disputes ; as, the Church is a city, yea, the city of the 
great King, and the life of a city is polity : the Church is 
the house of the living God, and what house can there be, 
without some order for the government of it ? In the roysJ 
house of a prince there must be officers for government, 
such as not any servant in the house but the prince, whose 
the house is, shall judge convenient. So the house of God 
must have orders for the government of it, such as not any 
of the household, but Crod himself hath appointed. It can- 
not stand with the love and wisdom of God to leave such 
order untaken as is necessary for the due government of His 
Church. The numbers, degrees, orders, and attire of Solo- 
mon's servants did show his wisdom : therefore He which is 
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greater than Solomon, hath not failed to leave in His house 
such orders for government thereof, as may serve to be as a 
looking-glass for His providence, care, and wisdom to be 
seen in. That little spark of the light of Nature which re- 
niaineth in us, may serve us for the affairs of this life. But 
as in all other matters concerning the kingdom of heaven, so 
principally in this which concerneth the very government of 
that kingdom, needful it is we should be taught of God. 
As long as men are persuaded of any order that is only of 
men, they presume of their own understanding, and they 
think to devise another not only as good, but better than 
that which they have received. By severity of punishment, 
this presumption and curiosity may be restrained But 
that cannpt work such cheerful obedience as is yielded, 
where the conscience hath respect to God as the author of 
laws and orders. This was it which countenanced the laws 
of Moses, made concerning outward polity for the adminis- 
tration of holy things. The like some law-givers of the 
heathens did pretend, but falsely ; yet wisely discerning the 
use of this persuasion. For the better obedience' sake there- 
fore it was expedient that God should be author of the 
polity of His Church. But to what issue doth all this come ? 
A man would think that they which hold out with such dis- 
courses, were of nothing more fully persuaded than of this, 
that the Scripture hath iset down a complete form of Church 
polity, universal, perpetual, altogether unchangeable. For 
so it would follow, if the premises were sound and strong to 
such effect as is pretended. Notwithstanding they which 
have thus formally maintained argument in defence of the 
first oversight, are by the.very evidence of truth themselves 
constrained to make this in effect their conclusion, that the 
Scripture of God hath many things concerning Church 
polity; that of those many, some are of greater weight, 
some of less ; that which hath been urged as touching im- 
mutability of laws, it extendeth in truth no further than only 
to laws wherein things of greater moment are prescribed. 
Now those things of greater moment, what are they ? For- 
sooth, " doctors, pastors, lay elders, elderships compounded 
of these three ; synods consisting of many elderships ; dea- 
cons, women-church-servants or widows* free consent of the 
people unto actions of greatest moment, after they be by 
churches or synods orderly resolved." All this form of 
polity (if yet we may term that a form of building, when 
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men have laid a few rafters together, and those not all of the 
soundest neither) but howsoever, all this form they conclude 
is prescribed in such sort, that to add to it anything as of 
like importance (for so I think they mean), or to abrogate 
of it anything at all, is unlawful. In which resolution if 
they will firmly and constantly persist, I see not but that 
concerning the points which hitherto have been disputed of 
they must agree that they have molested the Church with 
needless opposition ; and henceforward, as we- said before, 
betake themselves wholly unto the trial of particulars, 
whether every of those things which they esteem . as princi- 
pal, be either so esteemed of, or at all established for per- 
petuity in Holy Scripture ; and whether any particular 
thing in our Church polity be received other than the Scrip- 
ture alloweth of, either in greater things or in smaller. The 
matters wherein Church polity is conversant are the public 
religious duties of the Church, as the administration of the 
word and sacraments, prayers, spiritual censures, and the 
Uke. To these the Church standeth always bound. Laws 
of polity are laws which appoint in what manner these duties 
shall be performed. In performance whereof because all 
that are of the Church cannot jointly and equally work, the 
first thing in polity required, is a difference of persons in the 
Church, without which difference those functions cannot in 
orderly sort be executed. Hereupon we hold, that God's 
clergy are a state which hath been and will be, as long as 
there is a Church upon earth, necessary by the plain word 
of God himself, a state whereunto the rest of God's people 
must be subject as touching things that appertain to their 
souls* health. For where polity is, it cannot but appoint 
some to be leaders of others, and some to be led by others. 
** If the blind lead the blind, they both perish." It is with 
the clergy, if their persons be respected^ even as it is with 
other men; their quality many times far beneath that, 
which the dignity of their place requireth. Howbeit, accord- 
ing to the order of polity, they being the " lights of the 
world," others (though better and wiser) must that way be 
subject unto them. Again, forasmuch as where the clergy 
are any great multitude, order doth necessarily require that 
by degrees they be distinguished : we hold there have ever 
been and ever ought to be in such case, at leastwise two 
sorts of ecclesiastical persons, the one subordinate unto the 
other ; as to the apostles in the beginning, and to the bishops 
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always since, we find plainly both in Scripture and in 
all ecclesiastical records, other ministers of the word and 
sacraments have been. Moreover it cannot enter into any 
man's conceit to think it lawful, that every man which 
listeth should take upon him charge in the Church : and 
therefore a solemn admittance is of such necessity, that 
without it there can be no Church polity. A number of 
particularities there are, which make for the more con- 
venient being of these principal and perpetual parts in 
ecclesiastical polity, but yet are not of such constant use and 
necessity in God's Church. Of this kind are times and places 
appointed for the exercise of religion, specialties belonging to 
the public solemnity of the word, the sacraments and prayer; 
the enlargement or abridgment of functions ministerial de- 
pending upon those two principles before mentioned; to 
conclude, even whatsoever doth by way of formality and 
circumstance concern any public action of the Church. Now 
although that which the Scripture hath of things in the 
former kind be for ever permanent, yet in the latter both 
much of that which the Scripture teacheth is not always 
needful, and much the Church of God shall always need 
which the Scripture teacheth not. So as the form of polity 
by them set down for perpetuity is three ways faulty — faulty 
in omitting some things, which in Scripture are of that 
nature, as, namely, the difference that ought to be of pastors 
when they grow to any great multitude ; faulty in requiring 
doctors, deacons, widows, and such like, as things of 
perpetual necessity by the law of God, which in truth are 
nothing less ; faulty also in urging some things by Scripture 
immutable, as their lay elders, which the Scripture neither 
maketh immutable nor at all teacheth, for anything either 
we can as yet find, or they have hitherto been able to prove. 
But hereof more in the books that follow. As for those 
marvellous discourses, whereby they adventure to argue that 
God must needs have done the thing which they imagine 
was to be done, I must confess I have often wondered at 
their exceeding boldness herein. When the question is 
whether God have delivered in Scripture (as they affirm He 
hath) a complete particular immutable form of Church polity, 
why take they that other both presumptuous and superfluous 
labour to prove He should have done it, there being no 
way in this case to prove the deed of God, saving only by 
producing that evidence wherein He hath done it? But if 
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there be no such thing apparent upon record, they do as if 
one should demand a legacy by force and virtue of some 
written testament, wherein there being no such thing specified 
he pleadeth that there it must needs be, and bringeth 
arguments from the love or goodwill which • always the 
testator bore him, imagining that these or the like proofs 
will convict a testament to have that in it, which other men 
can nowhere by reading find. In matters which concern 
the actions of God, the most dutiful way on our part is to 
search what God hath done, and with meekness - to admire 
that, rather than to dispute what He in congruity of reason 
ought to do. The ways which He hath whereby to do all 
things for the greatest good of His Church are more in 
number than we can search^ other in nature than that we 
should presume to determine which of many should be the 
fittest for Him to choose, till such time as we see He hath 
chosen of many some one ; which one we then may boldly 
conclude to be the fittest because He hath taken it before 
the rest. When we do otherwise surely we exceed our 
bounds, who and where we are we forget, and, therefore, 
needful it is that our pride in such cases be controlled, and 
our disputes beaten back with those demands of the blessed 
Apostle, "How unsearchable are His judgments, and His 
ways past finding out ! Who hath known the mind of the 
Lord, or who was His counsellor ? '* 
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t. How great use ceremonies have in the Church* 

2. The first thing they blame in the kind of our ceremonies is, that 

we have not in them ancient apostolical simplicity, but a greater 
pomp and stateliness. 

3. The second, that so many of them are the same which the Church 

of Rome useth, and the reasons which they bring to prove them 
for that cause blameworthy. 

4. How, when they go about to expound what Popish ceremonies they 

mean, they contradict their own arguments against Popbh 
ceremonies. 

5. An answer to the argument whereby they would prove that since 

we allow the customs of our fathers to be followed, we, therefore, 
may not allow such customs as the Church of Rome hath, 
because we cannot account of them which are in that Church as 
of our fathers. 
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6. To their allegation that the course of God's own wisdom doth make 

against our conformity with the Church of Rome in such things. 

7. To the example of the eldest Church which they bring for the same 

purpose. 

8. That it is not our best polity (as they pretend it is) for establishment 
- of sound religion to have in these things no agreement with the 

Church of Rome being unsound. 

9. That neither the Papists upbraiding us as furnished out of their 

store, nor any hope which in that respect they are said to con- 
ceive, doth make any more against our ceremonies than the 
former allegations have done." 
10. The grief which they say godly brethren conceive at such ceremonies 
as we have common with the Church of Rome. 
-II. The third thing for which they reprove a great part of our ceremonies 
is, for that as we have them from the Church of Rome so that 
Church had them from the Jews. 

12. The fourth, for that sundry of them have been (they say) abused 

unto idolatry, and are by that mean become scandalous. 

13. The fifth, for that we retain them still notwithstanding the example 

of certain churches reformed before us, which have east them out. 

14. A declaration of the proceedings of the Church of England for the 

establishment of things as they are. 

Such was the ancient simplicity and softness of spirit which 
sometimes prevailed in the world, that they whose words 
were even as oracles amongst men seemed evermore loath 
to give sentence against anything publicly received in the 
Church of God, except it were wonderful apparently evil ; 
for that they did not so much incline to that severity, 
which delighteth to reprove the least things it seeth amiss, 
as to that charity which is unwilling to behold anything that 
duty bindeth it to reprove. The state of this present age, 
wherein zeal hath drowned charity, and skill meekness, will 
not now suffer any man to marvel whatsoever he shall hear 
reproved by whomsoever. Those rites and ceremonies of 
the Church therefore, which are the selfsame now that they 
were when holy and virtuous men maintained them against 
profane and deriding adversaries, her own children have at 
this day in derision. Whether justly or no it shall then 
appear, when all things are heard which they have to allege 
against the outward received orders of this (Church. Which 
inasmuch as themselves do compare unto mint and cummin, 
granting them to be no part of those things which in the 
matter of polity are weightier, we hope that for small things 
their strife will neither be earnest nor long. The sifting of 
that which is objected against the orders of the Church in 
particular doth not belong unto this place. Here we are to 
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discuss only those general exceptions which have been taken 
at any time against them. First, therefore, to the end that 
their nature and use whereunto they serve may plainly 
appear, and so afterwards^lheir quality the better be 
discerned; we are to note that in every grand or main 
public duty which Godrequireth at the hands of His Church, 
there is, besides that matter and form wherein the essence 
thereof consisteth, a certain outward fashion whereby the 
same is in decent sort administered. The substance of all 
religious actions is delivered from God himself in few words. 
For example' sake in the sacraments, " Unto the element let 
the word be added, and they both do make a sacrament," 
saith St. Augustine. Baptism is given by the element of 
water, and that prescript form of words which the Church 
of Christ doth use : the sacrament of the body and blood 
of Christ is administered in the elements of bread and 
wine, if those mystical words be added thereunto. But 
the due and decent form of administering "Those holy 
sacraments doth require a great deal more. The end 
which is aimed at in setting down the outward form of all 
religious actions, is the edification of the Church. Now 
men are edified when either their understanding is taught 
somewhat whereof in such actions it behoveth all men to 
consider ; or when their hearts are moved with any affection 
suitable thereunto, when their minds are in any sort stirred 
up unto that reverence, devotion, attention, and due regard 
which in those cases seemeth requisite. Because, therefore, 
unto this purpose not only speech but sundry sensible means 
besides have always been thought necessary, and especially 
those means which being object to the eye, the liveliest and 
the most apprehensive sense of all other, have in that 
respect seemed the fittest to make a deep and strong 
impression; from hence have risen not only a number 
pf prayers, readings, questionings, exhortings, but even of 
visible signs also, which being used in performance of holy 
actions are undoubtedly most effectual to open such matter, 
as men when they know and remember carefully must needs 
be a great deal the better informed to what effect such 
duties serve. We must not think but that there is some 
ground of reason even in Nature, whereby it cometh to pass 
that no nation under heaven either doth or ever did suffer 
public actions which are of weight, whether they be civil 
and temporal, or else spiritual and sacred, to pass without 
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some visible solemnity, the very strangeness whereof, and 
difference from that which is common, doth cause popular 
eyes to observe and to mark the same. Words, both 
because they are common and do not so strongly move the 
fancy of man, are for the most part but slightly heard, and 
therefore with singular wisdom it hath been provided that 
the deeds of men which are made in the presence of 
witnesses, should pass not only with words but also with 
certain sensible actions, the memory whereof is far more 
easy and durable than the memory of speech can be. The 
things which so long experience of all ages hath confirmed 
and made profitable^ let not us presume to condemn as 
follies and toys, because we sometimes know not the cause 
and reason of them. A wit disposed to scorn whatsoever 
it doth not conceive, might ask wherefore Abraham should 
say to his servant, "Put thy hand under my thigh and 
swear ; " was it not sufficient for his servant to show the 
religion of an oath by naming the Lord God of heaven and 
earth, unless that strange ceremony were added ? In con- 
tracts, bargains, and conveyances a man's word is a token 
sufficient to express his will. " Yet this was the ancient 
manner in Israel concerning redeeming and exchanging to 
establish all things : a man did pluck off his shoe and gave 
it to his neighbour, and this was a sure witness in Israel." 
Amongst the Romans in their making of a bondman free 
was it not wondered wherefore so great ado should be 
made ? The master to present his slave in some court, to 
take him by the hand, and not only to say in the hearing of 
the public magistrate, " I will that this man become free," 
but after these solemn words uttered, to strike him on the 
cheek, to turn him round, the hair of his head to be shaved 
off, the magistrate to touch him thrice with a rod, in the 
end a cap and a white garment to be given him. To what 
purpose all this circumstance ? Amongst the Hebrews how 
strange and in outward appearance almost against reason, 
that he which was minded to make himself a perpetual 
servant should not only testify so much in the presence of 
the judge, but for a visible token thereof have also his ear 
bored through with an awl. It were an infinite labour to 
prosecute ^ese things so far as they might be exemplified 
both in civu and religious actions. For in both they have 
their necessary use and force. "These sensible things 
which religion hath allowed are resemblances framed ac- 
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cording to things spiritually understood, wbereunto they 
serve as a hand to lead and a way to direct." And whereas 
it may peradventure be objected that to add to religious 
duties such rites and ceremonies as are significant is to 
institute new sacraments : sure I am they will not say that 
Numa Fompilius did ordain a sacrament. A significant 
ceremony he did ordain, in commanding the priests '*to 
execute the work of their divine service with their hands as 
far as to the fingers covered, thereby signifying that fidelity 
must be defende.d, and that men's right hands are the sacred 
seat thereof." Again, we are also to put them in mind that 
themselves do not hold all significant ceremonies for sacra- 
ments, inasmuch as imposition of hands they deny to be a 
sacrament, and yet they give thereunto a forcible signifi- 
cation. For concerning it .their words are these : " The 
party ordained by this ceremony was put in mind of his 
separation to the work of the Lord, that remembering him- 
self to be taken as it were with the hand of God fi:om 
amongst others, this might teach him not to account himself 
now his own, nor to do what himself listeth, but to consider 
that God hath set him about a work which if he will dis- 
charge and accomplish he may at the hands of God assure 
himself of reward, and if otherwise of revenge." Touching 
significant ceremonies, some of them are sacraments, some 
as sacraments only. Sacraments are those which are signs 
and tokens of some general promised grace,* which always 
really descendeth fr©m God unto the soul that duly 
receiveth Ihem ; other significant tokens are only as sacra- 
ments, yet no sacraments. Which is not our distinction but 
theirs. For concerning the apostles* imposition of hand, 
these are their own words : Manuum signum hoc et quasi 
sacramentum usurparunt — they used this sign or,. as it were, 
sacrament. 

2. Concerning rites and ceremonies, there may be fault, 
either in the kind or in the number and multitude of them. 
The first thing blamed about the kind of ours is that in 
many things we have departed from the ancient simplicity 
of Christ and His apostles, we have embraced more out- 
ward stateliness, we have those orders in the exercise of 
i^eligion which they who best pleased God and served Him 
most devoutly never had. For it is out of doubt that the 
first state of things was best ; that in the prime of Christian 
religion faith was soundest, the Scriptures of God were then 
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best understood by all men, all parts of godliness did then 
most abound : and therefore it must needs follow that 
customs, laws and ordinances devised since are not so good 
for the Church of Christ, but the best way is to cut off later 
inventions and to reduce things unto the ancient state 
wherein at the first they were. Which rule or canon we. 
hold to be either uncertain, or at leastwise unsufficient, if 
not both. For in case it be certain, hard it cannot be for 
them to show us where we shall find it so exactly set down, 
that we may say without all controversy, " These were the 
orders of the apostles' times, these wholly and only, neither 
fewer, nor more, than these. True it is that many things of 
this nature be alluded unto, yea many things declared, and 
many things necessarily collected out of the apostles' 
writings. But is it necessary that all the orders of the 
Church which were then in use should be contained in 
their book^? Surely no. For if the tenor of their 
writings be well observed it shall unto any man easily 
appear, that no more of them are there touched than were 
needful to be spoken of sometimes by one occasion and 
sometimes by another. Will they allow then of any other 
records besides ? Well assured I am they are far enough 
from 'acknowledging that the Churchy ought to keep any- 
thing as apostolical, which is not found in the apostles' 
writings, in what other records soever it be found. And, 
therefore, whereas St. Augustine affirmeth, that those things 
which the whole Church of Christ doth hold may well be 
thought to be apostolical, although they be not found 
written, this, his judgment, they utterly condemn. I will 
not here stand in defence of St. Augustine's opinion, which 
is that such things are indeed apostolical, but yet with this 
exception : unless the decree of some general council have 
happily caused them to be received, for of positive laws and 
orders received throughout the whole Christian world St. 
Augustine could imagine no other fountain save these two. 
But to let pass St Augustine, they who condemn him herein 
must needs confess it a very uncertain thing what the orders 
of the Church were in the apostles' times, seeing the Scrip- 
tures do not mention them all, and other records thereof 
besides they utterly reject. So that in tying the Church 
to the orders pf the apostles' times, they tie it to a mar- 
vellous uncertaip rule, unless they require the observation of 
X^o orders but only those whiph are Hnown to be apostolical 
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by the apostles' own writings. But then is not this their 
rule of such efficiency, that we should use it as a touchstone 
to try the orders of the Church by for ever. Our end ought 
always to be the same, our ways and means thereunto not 
so. The glory of God and the good of His Church was 
the thing which the apostles aimed at, and therefore ought 
to be the mark whereat we also level But seeing those 
rites and orders may be at one time more, which at another 
are less available unto that purpose, what season is there 
in these things to urge the state of one only age, as a pattern 
for all to follow? It is not I am right sure their meaning, 
that we should now assemble our people to serve God in 
close and secret meetings, or that common brooks or rivers 
should be used for places of baptism, or that the Eucharist 
should be ministered after meat, or that the custom of 
Church feasting should be renewed, or that all kind of 
standing provision for the ministry should be utterly taken 
away, and their estate made again dependent upon the 
voluntary devotion of men. In these things they easily 
perceive how unfit that were for the present, which was for 
the first age convenient enough. The faith, zeal, and god- 
liness of former times is worthily had in honour, but doth 
this prove that the orders of the Church of Christ must be 
still the selfsame with theirs, that nothing may be which was 
not then, or that nothing which then was may lawfully since 
have ceased ? They who recall the Church unto that which 
was at the first, must necessaHly set bounds and limits unto 
their speeches. If anything have been received repugnant 
unto that which was first delivered, the first things in this 
case must stand, the last give place unto them. But where 
difference is without repugnancy, that which hath been can 
be no prejudice to that which is. Let the state of the 
people of God when they were in the house of bondage, 
and their manner of serving God in a strange land, be com- 
pared with that which Canaan and Jerusalem did afford, 
and who seeth not what huge difference there was between 
them ? In Egypt it may be they were right glad to take 
some comer of a poor cottage, and there to serve God upon 
their knees, peradventure covered in dust and straw some- 
times. Neither were they therefore the less accepted of 
God, but He was with them in all their afflictions, and at 
the length by working their admirable deliverance, did testify 
that they served Him not in vain. Notwithstanding, in the 
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very desert they are no sooner possessed of some little thing 
of their own, but a tabernacle is required at their hands. 
Being planted in the land of Canaan, and having David to 
be their king, when the Lord had given him rest from all his 
enemies, it grieved his religious mind to consider the growth 
of his own estate and dignity, the affairs of religion con- 
tinuing still in the former manner : " Behold now I dwell in 
an house of cedar trees, and the Ark of God remaineth still 
within curtains." What he did purpose, it was the pleasure 
of God that Solomon his son should perform, and perform 
it in manner suitable unto their present, not their ancient 
estate an^ condition. For which cause Solomon writeth 
unto the King of Tyrus : " The house which I build is great 
and wonderful, for great is our God above all gods." 
Whereby it clearly appeareth that the orders of the Church 
of God may be acceptable unto- Him, as well being framed 
suitable to the greatness and dignity of later, as when they 
keep the reverend simplicity of ancienter times. Such 
dissimilitude therefore between us and the apostles of 
Christ, in the order of some outward things, is no argument 
of default. 

3. Yea but we have framed ourselves to the customs of 
the Church of Rome, our orders and ceremonies are Papisti- 
cal. It is espied that our Church founders were not so 
careful as in this matter they should have been, but contented 
themselves with such discipline as they took from the 
Church of Rome. Their error we ought to reform by 
abolishing all Popish orders. There, must be no com- 
munion nor fellowship with Papists, neither in doctrine, 
ceremonies, nor government. It is not enough that we are 
divided from the Church of Rome by the single wall of 
doctrine, retaining as we do part of their ceremonies, and 
almost their whole government ; but government or cere- 
monies, or whatsoever it be which is Popish, away with it. 
This is the thing they require in us, the utter relinquishment 
of all things Popish. Wherein to the end we may answer 
them according unto their plain direct meaning, and not 
take advantage of doubtful speech, whereby controversies 
grow always endless; their main position being this, that 
nothing should be placed in the Church but what God in 
His Word hath commanded, they must of necessity hold all 
for Popish, which the Church of Rome hath over and 
besides this. By Popish orders, ceremonies, and govern- 
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ment, they must therefore mean in every of these so much, 
as the Church of Rome hath embraced without command- 
ment of God's Word, so that whatsoever such thing we have 
if the Church of Rome have it also, it goeth under the name 
of those things that are Popish, yea, although it be lawful, 
although agreeable to the word of God. For so they 
plainly affirm, saying : '* Although the forms and ceremonies 
which they (the Church of Rome) used were not unlawful, 
.and that they contained nothing which is not agreeable to 
the word of God, yet notwithstanding neither the word 
of God, nor reason, nor the examples of the eldest 
Churches both Jewish and Christian, do permit us to 
use the same forms and ceremonies, being neither com- 
manded of God, neither such as there may not as good as they 
and rather better be established." The question, therefore, 
is, whether we may follow the Church of Rome in those 
orders, rites, and ceremonies, wherein we do not think them 
blameable, or else ought to devise others, and to have no 
conformity with them — no, not as much as in these things. 
In this sense and construction, therefore, as they affirm, so 
we deny, that whatsoever is Popish we ought to abrogate. 
Their arguments to prove that generally all Popish orders 
and ceremonies ought to be clean abolished are in sum 
these: — ^First, whereas we allow the judgment of St 
Augustine, that touching those things of this kind which 
are not commanded or forbidden in the Scripture, we are to 
observe the custom of the people of God, and decree of our 
forefathers ; how can we retain the customs and constitu- 
tions of the Papists in such things, who were neither the 
people of God nor our forefathers? Secondly, although 
the forms and ceremonies of the Church of Rome were 
not unlawful, neither did contain anything which is not 
agreeable to the word of God, yet neither the word of God 
nor the example of the eldest Churches of God, nor reason 
do permit us to use the same, they being heretics, and so 
near about us, and their orders being neither commanded of 
God, nor yet such but that as good or father better may be 
established. It is against the word of God to have con- 
formity with the Church of Rome ip such things, as 
appeareth in that the wisdom of God hath thought it a good 
way to keep His people from infection of idolatry and 
superstition, by severing them from idolaters in outward 
ceremonies, and therefore hath forbidden them to do things 
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which are in themselves very lawful to be done. And 
further, whereas the Lord was careful to sever them by 
ceremonies from other nations, yet was He not so careful to 
sever them from any, as from the Egyptians amongst whom 
they lived, and from those nations which were next neigh- 
bours unto them, because from them was the greatest fear of 
infection. So that following the course which the wisdom 
of (xod doth teach, it were more' safe for us to conform our 
indifferent ceremonies to the Turks, which are far off, than 
to the Papists which are so near. Touching the example of 
the eldest Churches of God, in one council it was decreed 
that Christians should not deck their houses with bay leaves 
and green boughs, because the Pagans did use so to do, 
and that they should not rest from their labours those days 
that the Pagans did, that they should not keep the first day 
of every month as they did. Another council decreed that 
Christians should not celebrate feasts on the birthdays of 
the martyrs, because it was the manner of the heathen. 
O, saith TertuUian, better is the religion of the heathen, for 
they use no solemnity of the Christians, neither the Lord's- 
ddy, neither the Pentecost ; and if they knew them they 
would have nothing to do with them, for they would be 
afraid lest they should seem Christians; but we are not 
afraid to be called heathen. The same TertuUian would 
not have Christians to sit after they had prayed, because 
the idolaters did so. Whereby it appeareth that both of 
particular men and of councils, in making or abolishing 
of ceremonies heed had been taken that the Christians 
should not be like the idolaters, no not in those things 
which of themselves are most indifferent to be used or not 
used. The same conformity is not less opposite unto 
reason — ^first, inasmuch as contraries must be cured by 
their contraries, and therefore Popery being Antichristianity, 
is not healed but by establishment of orders thereunto 
opposite. The way to bring a drunken man to sobriety is 
to carry him as far from excess of drink as may be. To 
rectify a crooked stick we bend it on the contrary side as 
far as it was at the first on that side from whence we draw 
it, and so it cometh in the end to a middle between both, 
yirhich is perfect straightness. Utter inconformity, therefore, 
with the Church of Rome in these things is the best and 
surest policy which the Church can use. While we use 
their ceremonies they take occasion to blaspheme, saying 
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that our religion cannot stand by itself unless it lean upon 
the staflf of their ceremonies. They hereby conceive great 
hopes of having the rest of their Popery in the end, which 
hope causeth them to be more frozen in their wickedness. 
Neither is it without cause that they have this hope, con- 
sidering that which Master Bucer noteth upon the eighteenth 
of St. Matthew, that where these things have been left 
Popery hath returned; but on the other part, in places 
which have been cleansed of these things, it hath not yet 
been seen that it hath had any entrance. Nene make such 
clamours for these ceremonies as the Papists, and those 
whom they suborn, a manifest tok^en how much they 
triumph and joy in these things. They breed grief of mind 
in a number that are godly-minded, and have Anti- 
Christianity in such detestation that their minds are martyred 
with the very sight of them in the Church. Such godly 
brethren we ought not thus to grieve with unprofitable 
ceremonies ; yea, ceremonies wherein there is not only no 
profit, but also danger of great hurt that may grow to the 
Church by infection, which Popish ceremonies are means to 
breed. This in effect is the sum and substance of that 
which they bring by way of opposition against those orders 
which we have common with the Church of Rome ; these 
are the reasons wherewith they would prove our ceremonies 
in that respect worthy of blame. 

4. Before we answer unto those things we are to cut off that 
whereunto they from whom these objections proceed, do 
oftentimes fly for defence and succour when the force and 
strength of their arguments are elided. For the ceremonies 
in use amongst us, being in no other respect retained, saving 
only for that to retain them is to our seeming good and 
profitable ; yea, so profitable and so good that if we had 
either simply taken them clean away, or else removed them 
so as to place in their stead others, we had done worse ; the 
plain and direct way against us herein had been only to 
prove that all such ceremonies as they require to be 
abolished are retained by us with the hurt of the Church, 
or with less benefit than the abolishment of them would 
bring. But forasmuch as they saw how hardly they should 
be able to perform this, they took a more compendious way, 
traducing the ceremonies of our Church under the name of 
being Popish. The cause why this way seemed better unto 
them was, for that the name of Popery is more odious than 
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very Paganism amongst divers of the more simple sort, so 
whatsoever they hear named Popish they presently conceive 
deep hatred against it, imagining there can be nothing con- 
tained in that name, but needs it must be exceeding 
detestable. The ears of the people they have, therefore, 
filled with strong clamour: *'The Church of England is 
fraught with Popish ceremonies. They that favour the 
cause of reformation, maintain nothing but the sincerity 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. All such as withstand 
them fight for the laws of his sworn enemy, uphold 
the filthy relics of Antichrist, and are defenders of that 
which is Popish." These are the notes wherewith are 
drawn from the hearts of the multitude so many sighs; 
with these tunes their minds are exasperated against 
the lawful guides and governors of their souls ; these are 
the voices that fill them with general discontentment, as 
though the bosom of that famous Church wherein they live 
were more noisome than any dungeon. But when the 
authors of so scandalous incantations are examined and 
called to account how they can justify such their deal- 
ings, when they are urged directly to answer, whether it be 
lawful for us to use any such ceremonies as the Church of 
Rome useth, although the same be not commanded in the 
word of God, being driven to see that the use of some such 
ceremonies must of necessity be granted lawful^ they go 
about to make us believe that they are just of the same 
opinion and that they only think such ceremonies are not to 
be used when they are unprofitable, or when as good or 
better may be established. Which answer is both idle in 
regard of us, and also repugnant to themselves. It is in 
regard of us very vain to make this answer, because they 
know that what ceremonies we retain common unto the 
Church of Rome, we therefore retain them, for that we judge 
them to be profitable, and to be such that others instead of 
them would be worse. So that when they saw that we 
ought to abrogate such Romish ceremonies as are unprofit- 
able, or else might have other more profitable in their stead, 
they trifle and they beat the • air about nothing which 
toucheth us, unless they mean that we ought to abrogate all 
Romish ceremonies which, in their judgment, have either 
no use, or less use than some other might have. But then 
must they show some commission, whereby they are autho- 
rized to sit as judges, and we required to take their judgment 
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for good in this case. Otherwise their sentences will not be 
greatly regarded, when they oppose their " Me thinketh " 
unto the orders of the Church of England, as in the question 
about surplices one of them doth. " If we look to the 
colour, black me thinketh is more decent ; if to the form, 
a garment down to the foot hath a great deal more comeli- 
ness in it." If they think that we ought to prove tlie 
ceremonies commodious which we have retained, they do 
in this point very greatly deceive themselves. For in all 
right an4 equity, that which the Church hath received and 
held so long for good, that which public approbation hath 
ratified, must carry the benefit of presumption with it to be 
accounted meet and convenient They which have stood 
up as yesterday to challenge it of defect, must prove their 
challenge. If we being defendants do answer, that the 
ceremonies in question are godly, comely, decent, profitable 
for the Church, their reply is childish and unorderly to 
say that we demand the thing in question, and show the 
poverty of our cause, the goodness whereof we are fain ^ 
to beg that our adversaries would grant. For on our part 
this must be the answer, which orderly proceeding doth 
require. The burthen of proving doth rest on them. In 
them it is frivolous to say we ought not to use bad cere- 
monies of the Church of Rome, and presume all such bad 
as it pleaseth themselves to dislike, unless we can persuade 
them the contrary. Besides, they are herein opposite also 
to themselves. For what one thing is so common with 
them, as to use the custom of the Church of Rome for an 
argument to prove that such and such ceremonies cannot 
be good and profitable for us, inasmuch as that Church 
useth them ? Which usual kind of disputing, showeth that 
they do not disallow only those Romish ceremonies which 
are unprofitable, but count all unprofitable which are Romish; 
that is to say, which have been devised by the Church of 
Rome^ or which are used in that Church, and not prescribed 
in the word of God. For this is the only limitation which 
they can use suitable unto their other positions. And, 
therefore, the cause which they yield, why they hold it 
lawful to retain in doctrine and in discipline some things 
as good which yet are common to the Church of Rome, is, 
for that those good things are perpetual commandments, in 
whose place no other can come, but ceremonies are change- 
able. So that their judgment in truth is, that whatsoever 
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by the word of God is not changeable in the Church of 
Rome, that Church's using is a cause why reformed 
Churches ought to change it, and not to think it good or 
profitable. And lest we seem to father anything upon them 
more than is properly their own, let them read even their 
own words, where they complain that " we are thus con- 
strained to be like unto the Papists in any their cere- 
monies ; " yea, they urge that this cause, although it were 
alone, ought to move them to whom that belongeth, to do 
them away, ** forasmuch as they are their ceremonies," and 
that the B. of Salisbury doth justify this their complaint. 
The clause is untrue which they add concerning the B. of 
Salisbury; but the sentence doth show, that we do them 
no wrong in setting down the state of the question between 
us thus : Whether we ought to abolish out of the Church of 
England all such orders, rites, and ceremonies, as are estab- 
lished in the Church of Rome, and are not prescribed in the 
word of God. For the affirmative whereof we are now to 
answer such proofs of theirs as have been before alleged. 

5. Let the Church of Rome be what it will, let them that 
are of it be the people of God, and our fathers in the 
Christian faith, or let them be otherwise^ hold them for 
Catholics or hold them for heretics, it is not a thing either 
one way or other in this present question greatly material. 
Our conformity with them in such things as have been pro- 
posed is not proved as yet unlawful by all this St. Augustine 
hath said, yea, and we have allowed his saying, ** That the 
custom of the people of God, and the decrees of our fore- 
fathers are to be kept, touching those things whereof the 
Scripture had neither one way nor other given us any 
charge." What then ? Doth it here therefore follow, that 
they being neither the people of God, nor our forefathers, 
are for that cause in nothing to be followed ? This conse- 
quent were good if so be it were granted that only the 
-custom of the people of God, and the decrees of our fore- 
fathers are in such case to be observed. But then should 
no other kind of later laws in the Church be good, which 
were a gross absurdity to think. St. Augustine's speech, 
therefore, doth import that where we have no divine precept 
if yet we have the custom of the people of God, or a 
decree of our forefathers, this is a law and must be kept. 
Notwithstanding, it is not denied but that we lawfully may 
observe the positive constitutions of our own Churches, 
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although the same were but yesterday made by ourselves 
alone. Nor is there anything in this to prove that the 
Church of England might not by law receive orders, rites, 
or customs from the Church of Rome, although they were 
neither the people of God nor yet our forefathers. How 
much less when we have received from them notking but 
that which they did themselves receive from such, as we 
cannot deny to have been the people of God, yea, such 
as either we must acknowledge for our own forefathers, or 
else disdain the race of Christ. 

6. The rites and orders wherein we follow the Church of 
Rome, are of no other kind than such as the Church of 
Geneva itself doth follow them in. We follow the Church 
of Rome in more things ; yet they in some things of the 
same nature about which our present controversy is : so 
that the difference is not in the kind, but in the number of 
rites only, wherein they and we do follow the Church of 
Rome. The use of wafer cakes, the custom of godfathers 
and godmothers in baptism, are things not commanded 
nor forbidden in the Scripture ; things which have been of 
old, and are retained in the Church of Rome, even at this 
very hour. Is conformity with Rome in such things a 
blemish unto the Church of England, and unto Churches 
abroad an ornament ? Let them, if not for the reverence 
they owe unto this Church, in the bowels whereof they have 
received I trust, that precious and blessed vigour which 
shall quicken them to eternal life ; yet, at the leastwise for 
the singular affection which they do bear towards others, 
take heed how they strike, lest they wound whom they 
would not. For undoubtedly it cutteth deeper than they 
are aware of, when they plead that even such ceremonies of 
the Church of Rome, as contain in them nothing which is 
not of itself agreeable to the word of God, ought neverthe- 
less to be abolished, and that neither the word of God, nor 
reason, nor the examples of the eldest Churches, do permit 
the Church of Rome to be therein followed. Heretics they 
are, and they are our neighbours. By us and' amongst us 
they lead their lives. But what then ? Therefore no cere- 
mony of theirs lawful for us to use ? We must yield and 
will that none are lawful, if God himself be a precedent 
against the use of any. But how appeareth it that God is 
so ? Hereby they say it doth appear, in that God severed 
His popple from the heathens, but specially from the 
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Egyptians, and such nations as were nearest neighbours 
unto them, by forbidding them to do those things which 
were in themselves very lawful to be done, yea, very profit- 
able some, and incommodious to be forborne ; such things it 
pleased God to forbid them, only because those heathens 
did them, with whom conformity in the same things might 
have bred infection. Thus in shaving, cutting, apparel 
wearing, yea, in sundry kinds of meat also, swine's flesh, 
conies, and such like, they were forbidden to do so and so, 
because the Gentiles did so. And the end why God for- 
bade them such things was, to sever them for fear of infec- 
tion by a great and an high wall from other nations, as St. 
Paul teacheth. The cause of more careful separation from 
the nearest nations was the greatness of danger to be 
especially by them infected. Now, Papists are to us as 
those nations were unto Israel. Therefore, if the wisdom 
of God be our guide, we cannot allow conformity with 
them, no not in any such indifferent ceremony. Our direct 
answer hereunto is, that for anything here alleged we may 
still doubt, whether the Lord in such indifferent ceremonies 
as those whereof we dispute, did frame His people of set 
purpose unto any utter dissimilitude, either with Egyptians, 
or with any other nation else. And if God did not forbid 
them all such indifferent ceremonies, then our conformity 
with the Church of Rome in some such is not hitherto as 
yet disproved, although Papists were unto us as those 
heathens were unto Israel. " After the doings of the land of 
Egypt, wherein you dwelt, ye shall not do, saith the Lord ; 
and after the manner of the land of Canaan, whither I will 
bring you, shall ye not do, neither walk in their ordinances. 
Do after my judgments, and keep my ordinances to walk 
therein; I am the Lord your God." The speech is in- 
definite, "ye shall not be like them.'* It is not general, "ye 
shall not be like them in anything, or like unto them in 
anything indifferent, or like unto them in any indifferent 
ceremony of theirs." Seeing, therefore, it is not set down 
how far the bounds of His speech concerning dissimilitude 
should reach, how can any man assure us that it extendeth 
farther than to those things only, wherein the nations there 
mentioned were idolatrous, or did against that which the 
law of God commandeth ? Nay, doth it not seem a thing 
very probable, that God doth purposely add, "Do after 
my judgments," as giving thereby to understand, that His 
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meaning in the former sentence was but to bear similitude 

in sucl^ things as were repugnant unto the ordinances, 

laws and statutes which He had given? Egyptians and 

Canaanites are for example' sake named unto them, because 

the customs of the one they had been, and of the other 

they should be best acquainted with. But that wherein 

they might not be like unto either of them, was such per- 

adventure as had been no whit less unlawful, although those 

nations had never been. So that there is no necessity to 

think that God for fear of infection by reason of nearness 

forbade them to be like to the Canaanites or the Egyptians, 

in those things which otherwise had been lawful enough. 

For I would know what one thing was in those nations, and 

is here forbidden, being indifferent in itself, yet forbidden 

only because they used it. In the laws of Israel we find 

it written, ** ye shall not cut round the comers of your heads, 

neither shalt thou tear the tufts of thy beard." These 

things were usual amongst those nations, and in themselves 

they are indifferent. But are they indifferent being used as 

signs of immoderate and hopeless lamentation for the dead ? 

In thiis sense it is that the law forbiddeth them. For which 

cause the very next words following are, " ye shall not cut 

your flesh for the dead, nor make any print of a mark 

upon you ; I am the Lord." The like in Leviticus, where 

speech is of mourning for the dead, *' They shall not make 

bald parts upon their head, nor shave off -the locks of their 

beard, nor make any cutting in their flesh." Again, in 

Deuteronomy, " Ye are the children of the Lord your God, 

ye shall not cut yourselves, nor make you baldness between 

your eyes for the dead." What is this but in effect the 

same which the Apostle doth more plainly express, saying, 

" Sorrow not as they do which have no hope ? " The very 

light of Nature itself was able to see herein a fault ; that 

which those nations did use, having been also in use with 

others, the ancient Roman laws do forbid. That shaving 

therefore, and cutting which the law doth mention, was not 

a matter in itself indifferent, and forbidden only because it 

was in use amongst such idolaters as were neighbours to the 

people of God ; but to use it had been a crime, though no 

other people or nation under heaven should have done it 

saving only themselves. As for those laws concerning 

attire, " There shall no garment of linen and woollen come 

upon thee j " as afco those touching food and diet, wh^eii^ 
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swine's flesh together with sundry other meats are forbidden; 
the use of these things had been indeed of itself harmless 
and indifferent : so that hereby it doth appear, how the law 
of God forbade in some special consideration such things 
as were lawful enough in themselves. But yet even here 
they likewise fail of that they intend. For it doth not appear 
that the consideration in regard whereof the law forbiddeth 
these things, was because those nations did use them. 
Likely enough it is that the Canaanites used to feed as well 
on sheep's as on swine's flesh; and therefore, if the for- 
bidding of the latter had no other reason than dissimilitude 
with that people they which of their own heads allege this 
for reason, can - show, I think, some reason more than we 
are able to find, why the former was not also forbidden. 
Might there not be some other mystery in this prohibition 
than they think of? Yes, some other mystery there was in 
it by all likelihood. For what reason is there which should 
but induce, and therefore much less enforce, us to think 
that care of dissimilitude between the people of God and 
the heathen nations about them, was any more the cause of 
forbidding them to put on garments of sundry stuff than of 
charging them withal not to sow their fields with meslin, 
or that this was any more the cause of forbidding them to 
eat swine's flesh than of charging them withal not to eat 
the flesh of eagles, hawks, and the like? Wherefore, 
although the Church of Rome were to us, as to Israel the 
Egyptians and Canaanite swere of old, yet doth it not 
follow that the wisdom of God without respect doth teach 
us to erect between us and them a partition wall of differ- 
ence, in such things indifferent as have been hitherto dis- 
puted of. 

7. Neither is the example of the eldest Churches a whit 
more available to this purpose. Notwithstanding some 
fault tmdoubtedly there is in the very resemblance of 
idolaters. Were it not some kind of blemish to be like 
unto infidels and heathens, it would not so usually be 
objected; men would not think it any advantage in the 
causes of religion to be able therewith justly to charge 
their adversaries as they do. Wherefore to the end that it 
may a little more plainly appear, what force this hath, and 
how far thei same extendeth : we are to note how all men 
are naturally desirous, that they may seem neither to judge, 
nor to do amiss, because every error and offence is a stain to 
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the beauty of Nature, for which cause it blusheth thereat, 
but glorieth in the contrary. From whence it riseth, that 
they which disgrace or depress the credit of others do it 
either in both or in one of these. To have been in either 
directed by a weak and unperfect rule, argueth imbecility 
and imperfection. Men being either led by reason, or by 
imitation of other men's examples, if their persons be 
odious whose example we choose to follow, as namely if we 
frame our opinions to that which condemned heretics think, 
or direct our actions according to that which is practised 
and done by them ; it lieth as an heavy prejudice against 
us, unless somewhat mightier than their bare example, did 
move us to think or do the same things with them. Christian 
men, therefore, having besides the common light of all men 
so great help of heavenly direction from above, together 
with the lamps of so bright examples as the Church of God 
duth yield, it cannot but worthily seem reproachful for us 
to leave both the one and the other to become disciples 
unto the most hateful sort that live, to do as they do, only 
because we see their example before us, and have a delight 
to follow it. Thus we may, therefore, safely conclude, that 
it is not evil simply to concur with the heathens either in 
opinion or in action, and that conformity with them is only 
then a disgrace, when either we follow them in that they 
think and do amiss, or follow them generally in that they 
do, without other reason than only the liking we have to the 
pattern of their example, which liking doth intimate a more 
universal approbation of them than is allowable. Faustus 
the Manichean, therefore, objecting against the Jews that they 
forsook the idols of the Gentiles, but their temples, and 
oblations, and altars, and priesthoods, and all kind of 
ministry of holy things, they exercised even as the Gentiles 
did, yea, more superstitiously a great deal; against the 
Catholic Christians likewise, that between them and the 
heathens there was in many things little difference ; " From 
them," saith Faustus, " ye have learned to hold that one 
only God is the author of all, their sacrifices ye have turned 
into feasts of charity, their idols into martyrs whom ye 
honour with the like religious offices unto theirs, the ghosts 
of the dead ye appease with wine and delicacies, the festival 
days of the nations ye celebrate together with them, and of 
their kind of life ye have utterly changed nothing." St 
Augustine's defence in behalf of both is, that touching the 
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matters of action, Jews and Catholic Christians were free 
from the Gentiles' faultiness, even in those things which were 
objected as tokens of their agreement with the Gentiles : 
and concerning their consent in opinion, they did not hold 
the same with the Gentiles, because Gentiles had so taught, 
but because heaven and earth had so witnessed the same to 
be truth, that neither the one sort could err in being fully 
persuaded thereof, nor the other but err in case they should 
not consent with them. In things of their own nature in- 
different, if either counsels or particular men have at any 
time with sound judgment misliked conformity between 
the Church of God and infidels, the cause thereof hath been 
somewhat else than only affectation of dissimilitude. They 
saw it necessary so to do, in respect of some special accident, 
which the Church being not always subject unto, hath not 
still cause to do the like. For example, in the dangerous 
days of trial, wherein there was no way for the truth of Jesus 
Christ to triumph over infidelity, but through the constancy 
of His saints, ^hom yet a natural desire to save themselves 
from the flame might peradventure cause to join with Pagans 
in external customs, too far using the same as a cloak to 
conceal themselves in, and a mist to darken the eyes ot 
infidels withal : for remedy hereof, those laws it might be 
were provided, which forbad that Christians should deck 
their houses with boughs, as the Pagans did use to do, or 
rest those festival days whereon the Pagans rested, or 
celebrate such feasts as were, though not heathenish, yet 
such that the simpler sort of heathens might be beguiled 
in so thinking them. As for Tertullian's judgment con- 
cerning the rites and orders of the Church, no man having 
judgment can be ignorant how just exceptions may be taken 
against it. His opinion touching the Catholic Church was 
as unindifierent, as touching our Church the opinion of 
them that favour this pretended reformation is. He judged 
all them who did not Montanize to be but carnally minded, 
he judged them still over-abjectly to fawn upon the heathens 
and to curry favour with infidels. Which as the Catholic 
Church did well provide that they might not do indeed, so 
TertuUian over-often thought discontentment carpeth in- 
juriously at them, as though they did it even when they were 
free from such meaning. £ut if it were so that either the 
judgment of those councils before* alleged, or of TertuUian 
himself against the Christians, are in no such consideration to 
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be understood as we have mentioned ; if it were so that men 
are condemned as well of the one as of the other, only for 
using the ceremonies of a religion contrary unto their own, 
and that this cause is such as ought to prevail no less with 
us than with them, shall it not follow that seeing there is 
still between our religion and Paganism the selfsame con- 
trariety, therefore we are still no less rebukable if we now 
deck our houses with boughs, or send New Year's gifts unto 
our friends^ or feast on those days which the Gentiles then 
did, or sit after prayer as they were accustomed ? For so 
they infer upon the premises, that as great difference as 
commodiously may be there should be in all outward cere- 
monies between the people of God and them which are not 
His people. Again, they teach, as hath been declared, that 
there is not as great a difference as may be between them, 
except the one do avoid whatsoever rites and ceremonies 
uncommanded of God the other doth embrace ; so that 
generally they teach that the very difference of spiritual 
condition itself betv^een the servants of Christ and others 
requireth such difference in ceremonies between them, 
although the one be never so far disjoined in time or place 
from the other. But in case the people of God and Belial 
do chance to be neighbours, then, as the danger of infection 
is greater, so the same difference they say is thereby made 
more necessary. In this respect, as the Jews were severed 
from the heathen, so most especially from the heathen 
nearest them. And in the same respect we which ought to 
differ howsoever from the Church of Rome, are now they 
say, by reason of our nearness, more bound to differ from 
them in ceremonies than from Turks. A strange kind of 
speech unto Christian ears, and such as I hope they them- 
selves do acknowledge unadvisedly uttered. ** We are not 
so much to fear infection from Turks as from Papists/' 
What of that? We must remember that by conforming 
rather ourselves in that respect to Turks, we should be 
spreaders of a worse infection into others than any we are 
likely to draw from Papists by our conformity with them in 
ceremonies. If they did hate, as Turks do, the Christian, 
or as Canaanites of old did the Jewish religion even in 
gross, the circumstance of local nearness in them unto us 
might happily enforce in us a duty of greater separation 
from them than from those other mentioned; but forasmuch 
as Papists are so much in Christ nearer unto us than Turks, 
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IS there any reasonable man, trow you, but will judge it 
meeter that our ceremonies of Christian religion should be 
Popish thfein Tiitkish or heathenish? Especially con- 
sidering that we were not brought to dwell amongst them 
as Israel in Canaan, having not been of them. For even 
a very part of them we were ; and when God did, by His 
good Spirit, put it into our hearts first to reform ourselves 
(whence grew our separation), and then by all good means 
to seek also their reformation, had we not only cut off their 
corruptions, but also estranged ourselves from them in 
things indifferent, who seeth not how greatly prejudicial 
this might have been to so good a cause, and what occasion 
it had given them to think (to their greater obduration in 
evil) that through a forward or wanton desire of innovation, 
we did unconstrainedly those things for which conscience 
was pretended ? Howsoever the case doth stand, as Judah 
had been rather to choose conformity in things indifferent 
with Israel when they were nearest opposites than with the 
farthest removed Pagans, so we, in like case, much rather 
with Papists than with Turks. I might add further, for 
more full and complete answer, so much concerning the 
large odds between the case of the eldest Churches in 
regard of those heathens and ours in respect of the Church 
of Rome, that very cavillation itself should be satisfied, and 
have no shift to fly unto. 

8. But that no one thing may detain us over long, I 
return to their reasons against our conformity with that 
Church. That extreme dissimilitude which they urge upon 
us is now commended as our best and safest policy for 
establishment of sound religion, the ground of which politic 
position is that "evils must be cured by their contraries," 
and therefore the cure of the Church, infected with the 
poison of Antichristianity; must be done by that which is 
thereunto as contrary as may be. A meddled estate of the 
orders of the Gospel and the ceremonies of Popery is not 
the best way to banish Popery. We are contrariwise of 
opinion that he which will perfectly recover a sick and 
restore a diseased body unto health must not endeavour so 
much to bring it to a state of simple contrariety as of fit 
proportion in contrariety unto those evils which are to be 
cured. He that will take away extreme heat by setting the 
body in extremity of cold, shall undoubtedly remove the 
disease, but together with it the diseased too. The first 
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thing, therefore, in skilful cures is the knowledge of the 
part afifected ; the next is of the evil which doth affect it ; 
the last is not only of the kind, but also of the measure of 
contrary things whereby to remove it. They which measure 
religion by dislike of the Church of Rome think every mim 
so much the more sound by how much he can make the 
corruptions thereof to seem more large. And therefore 
some there are, namely, the Arians in reformed Churches of 
Poland, which imagine the canker to have eaten so far into 
the very bones and marrow of the Church of Rome, as if it 
had not so much as a sound belief, no, not concerning 
God himself, but that the very belief of the Trinity were a 
part of Antichristian conuption, and that the wonderful 
providence of God did bring to pass that the Bishop of the 
See of Rome should be famous for his triple crown — 2l 
sensible mark whereby the world might know him to be 
that mystical beast spoken of in the Revelation to be that 
great and notorious Antichrist in no one respect so much 
as in this, that he maintaineth the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Wisdom, therefore, and skill is requisite to know what parts 
are sound in that Church and what corrupted. Neither is 
it to all men apparent, which complain of unsound parts, 
with what kind of unsoundness every such part is possessed. 
They can say that in doctrine, in discipline, in prayers, in 
sacraments, the Church of Rome hath (as it hath indeed) 
very foul and gross corruptions, the nature whereof notwith- 
standing, because they have not for the most part exact 
skill and knowledge to discern, they think that amiss many 
times which is not, and the salve of reformation they mightily 
call for ; but where and what the sores are which need it, 
as they wot full little, so they think it not greatly material 
to search. Such men's contentment must be wrought by 
stratagem, the usual method of art is not for them. But 
with those that profess more than ordinary and common 
knowledge of good from evil, with them that are able to put 
a difference between things naught and things indifferent in 
the Church of Rome, we are yet at controversy about the 
manner of removing that which is naught ; whether it may 
not be perfecdy helped, unless that also which is indifferent 
be cut off with it so far till no rite or ceremony remain which 
the Church of Rome hath, being not found in the word 
of God. If we think this too extreme, they reply that to 
draw men from great excess, it is not amiss though we use 
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them unto somewhat less than is competent ; and that a 
crooked stick is not straightened unless it be bent as far on 
the clean contrary side, that so it may settle itself aWthe 
length in a middle estate of evenness between both. But 
how can these comparisons stand them in any stead ? 
When they urge us to extreme opposition against the Church 
of Rome, do they mean we should be drawn unto it only 
for a time, and afterwards return to a mediocrity ? or was 
it the purpose of those reformed Churches, which utterly 
abolished all Popish ceremonies, to come in the end back 
again to the middle point of evenness and moderation ? 
Then have we conceived amiss of their meaning. For we 
have always, thought their opinion to be that utter incon- 
formity with the Church of Rome was not an extremity 
whereunto we should be drawn for a time, but the very 
mediocrity itself wherein they meant we should ever con- 
tinue. N«w by these comparisons it seemeth clean contrary, 
that howsoever they have bent themselves at first to 
an extreme contrariety against the Romish Church, yet 
therein they will continue no longer than only till such time 
as some more moderate course for establishment of the 
Church may be concluded. Yea, albeit this were not at the 
first their intent, yet surely now there is great cause to lead 
them unto it. They have seen that experience of the 
former policy, which may cause the authors of it to hang 
down their heads. When Germany had stricken off that 
which appeared corrupt in the doctrine of the Church of 
Rome, but seemed nevertheless in discipline still to retain 
therewith very great conformity : France by that rule of 
policy, which hath been before mentioned, took away the 
Popish orders which Germany did retain. But process of 
time hath brought more light into the world, whereby men 
perceiving that they of the religion in France have also 
retained some orders which were before in the Church of 
Rome, and are not commanded in the word of; God ; there 
hath arisen a sect in England which, following still the very 
selfsame rule of policy, seeketh to reform even the French 
reformation, and purge out from thence also dregs of 
Popery. These have not taken as yet such root that they 
are able to establish anything. But if they had, what would 
spring out of their stock, and how far the unquiet wit of 
man might be carried with rules of such policy, God doth 
know. The trial which we have lived to see may some- 
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what teach us what posterity is to fear. But our Lord of 
His infinite mercy, avert whatsoever evil our swervings on 
the one hand or on the other may threaten unto the 
state of His Church. 

9. That the Church of Rome doth hereby take occasion 
to blaspheme, and to say our religion is not able to stand of 
itself, unless it lean upon the staff of their ceremonies, 
is not a matter of so great moment, that it did need to 
be objected, or doth deserve to receive answer. The name 
of blasphemy in this place is like the shoe of Hercules 
on a child's foot. If the Church of Rome do use any such 
kind of silly exprobration, it is no such ugly thing to the 
ear that we should think the honour and credit of our 
religion to receive thereby any great wound. They which 
hereof make so perilous a matter, do seem to imagine that 
we have erected of late a frame of some new religion j the 
furniture whereof we should not have borrowed from our 
enemies, lest they relieving us might afterwards laugh and 
gibe at our poverty : whereas in truth the ceremonies which 
we have taken from such as were before us, are not things 
that belong to this or that sect, but they are the ancient 
rites and customs of the Church of Christ j whereof, our- 
selves being a part, we have the selfsame interest in them 
which our fathers before us had, from whom the same are 
descended unto us. Again, in case we had been so much 
beholding privately unto them, doth the reputation of one 
Church stand by saying unto another, I need thee not ? If 
some should be so vain and impotent as to mar a benefit 
with' reproachful upbraiding, where at the least they suppose 
themselves to have bestowed some good turn ; yet surely a 
wise body's part it were not to put out his fire, because 
his fond and foolish neighbour from whom lie borrowed 
peradventure wherewith to kindle it, might happily cast him 
therewith in the teeth, saying, were it not for me thou 
wouldst freeze, and not be able to heat thyself. As for that 
other argument derived from the secret affection of Papists, 
with whom our conformity in certain ceremonies is said 
to put them in great hope, that their whole religion in 
time will have re-entrance j and, therefore, none are so 
clamorous amongst us for the observation of these cere- 
monies, as Papists and such as Papists suborn to speak 
for them, whereby it clearly appeareth how much they 
rejoice, how much they triumph in these things ; our answer 
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hereunto is still the same, that the benefit we have by such 
ceremonies overweigheth even this also. No man which is 
not exceeding partial can well deny, but that there is most 
just cause wherefore we should be offended greatly at the 
Church of Rome. Notwithstanding at such times as we are 
to deliberate for ourselves, the freer our minds are from 
all distempered affections the sounder and better is our 
judgment. When we are in a fretting mood at the 
Church of Rome, and with that angry disposition enter into 
any cogitation of the order and rites of our Church, 
taking particular siurvey of them, we are sure to have 
always one eye fixed upon the countenance of our enemies, 
and according to the blithe or heavy aspect thereof, our other 
eye showeth some other suitable token either of dislike 
or approbation towards our own orders. For the rule of 
our judgment in such case being only that of Homer, 
" This is the thing which our enemies would have ; " what 
they seem contented with, even for that very cause we 
reject ; and there is nothing but it pleaseth us much the 
better if we espy that it galleth them. Miserable wQre the 
state and condition of that Church, the weighty affairs 
whereof should be ordered by those deliberations, wherein 
such an humour as this were predominant. We have most 
heartily to thank God, therefore, that they amongst us to 
whom thd.^st consultations of causes of this kind fell, were 
men which, aiming at another mark, namely, the glory of God 
and the good of this His Church, took that which they judged 
thereunto necessary, not rejecting any good or convenient 
thing, only because the Church of Rome might perhaps like it. 
If we have Uiat which is meet and right, although they be 
glad, we are €iot to envy them this their solace ; we do not 
think it a duty of ours to be in every such thing their 
tormentors. And whereas it is said that Popery for want of 
this utter extirpation hath in some places taken root and 
flourished again, but hath not been able to re-establish itself 
in any place after provision made against it by utter 
evacuation of all Romish ceremonies; and, therefore, as 
long as we hold anything like unto them we put them in 
some more hope than if all were taken away, as we deny not 
but this may be true, so being of two evils to choose the 
less we hold it better that the friends and favourers of the 
Church of Rome should be in some kind of hope to have 
a corrupt religion restored, than both we and they conceive 
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just fear, lest under colour of rooting out Popery, the most 
effectual means to bear up the state of religion be removed, 
and so a way made either for paganism or for extreme 
barbarity to enter. If desire of weakening the hope of 
others should turn us away from the course we have taken, 
how much more the care of preventing our own fear with- 
hold us from that we are urged unto ? Especially seeing 
that our own fear we know, but we are not so certain what 
hope the rites and orders of our Church have bred in the 
hearts of others. For it is no sufficient argument therefore 
to say, that in maintaining and urging these ceremonies none 
are so clamorous as Papists, and they whom Papists suborn ; 
this speech being more hard to justify than the former, and 
so their proof more doubtful than the thing itself which they 
prove. lie that were certain that this is true must have 
marked who. they be that speak for ceremonies, he must 
have noted who amongst them doth speak oftenest or is most 
earnest, he must have been both acquainted thoroughly with 
the religion of such, and also privy what conferences or 
compacts are passed in secret between them and others, 
which kinds of notice are not wont to be vulgar and common. 
Yet they which allege this would have it taken as a thing 
that needeth no proof, a thing which all men know and see. 
And if so be it were granted them as true, what gain they by 
it ? Sundry of them that be Popish are eager in maintenance 
of ceremonies. Is it so strange a matter to find a good thing 
furthered by ill men of a sinister intent and purpose, whose 
forwardness is not therefore a bridle to such as favour the 
same cause with a better and sincerer meaning? They that 
seek, as they say, the removing of all Popish orders out ot 
the Church, and reckon the state of bishops in the number 
of those orders, do (I doubt not) presume that the cause 
which they prosecute is holy. Notwithstanding it is their 
own ingenuous acknowledgment that even this very cause 
which they term so often by an excellency, " The Lord's 
cause is gratissima^ most acceptable unto some which hope 
for prey and spoil by it, and that our age hath store of such, 
and that such are the very sectaries of Dionysius the famous 
atheist." Now if hereupon we should upbraid them with 
irreligious, as they do us with superstitious, favourers, if we 
should follow them in their own kind of pleading, *and say 
that the most clamorous for this pretended reformation are 
either atheists, or else proctors suborned by atheists.; the 
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answer which herein they would make unto us let them apply 
unto themselves, and there an tnd. For they must not 
forbid us to presume our cause in defence of our Church 
orders to be as good as theirs against them, till the contrary 
be made manifest to the world. 

10, In the meanwhile sorry we are that any good and 
godly mind should be grieved with that which is done. But 
to remedy their grief lieth not so much in us as in themselves. 
They do not wish to be made glad with the hurt of the 
Church, and to remove all out of the Church, whereat they 
show themselves to be sorrowful, would be as we are 
persuaded hurtful, if not pernicious thereunto. Till they be 
able to persuade the contrary, they must, and will, I doubt 
not, find out some other good means to cheer up themselves. 
Amongst which means the example of Geneva may serve for 
one ? Have not they the old Popish custom of using god- 
fathers and godmothers in baptism, the old Popish custom 
of administering the blessed sacrament of the holy Eucharist 
with wafer cakes ? These things the godly there can digest. 
Wherefore should not the godly here learn to do the like, 
both in them and in the rest of the like nature? Some 
further mean peradventure it might be to assuage their 
grief, if so be they did consider the revenge they take on 
thein, which have been, as they interpret it, the workers of 
their continuance in so great grief so long. For if the 
maintenance of ceremonies be a corrosive to such as oppugn 
them, undoubtedly to such as maintain them it can be no 
great pleasure when they behold how that which they 
reverence is oppugned. And, therefore, they that judge them- 
selves martyrs when they are grieved, should think withal 
what they are when they grieve. For we are still to put 
them in mind that the cause doth make no difference, for 
that it must be presumed as good at the least on our part as 
on theirs, till it be in the, end decided who have stood for 
truth and who for error. So that till then the most effectual 
medicine, and withal the most sound to ease their grief, 
must not be (in our opinion) the taking away of those things 
whereat they are grieved, but the altering of that persuasion 
which they have concerning the same. For this we therefore 
both pray and labour the more because we are also persuaded 
that it is but conceit in them to think that those Roniish 
ceremonies whereof we have hitherto spoken are like leprous 
clothes^ infectious unto the Church, or like soft and gentle 
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poisons, the venom whereof being insensibly pernicious, 
worketh death, and yet is never felt working. Thus they 
say — ^but because they say it only, and the world hath not as 
yet had so great experience of their art in curing the diseases 
of the Church, that the bare authority of their word should 
persuade in a cause so weighty — ^they may not think much 
if it b.e required at their hands to show : first, by what means 
so deadly infection can grow from similitude between us and 
the Church of Rome in these things indifferent; secoi^ly, 
for that it were infinite if the Church should provide against 
every such evil as may come to pass, it is not sufficient "that 
they !3how possibility of dangerous event, unless there 
appear some likelihood also of the same to follow in us, 
exotpt we prevent it' Nor is this enough, Unless it be 
moreover made plain that there is no good and sufficient 
-Way of prevention but by evacuating clean, and byemptjfing 
the Church of every such rite and ceremony as is presently 
called :i& question. Till this be done, their good affection 
tow^sflhis the safety of the Church is acceptable, but the way 
they prescribe us to preserve it by must rest in suspense. 
And lest hereat they take occasion to turn upon us the 
speech of the Prophet Jeremiah used against Babylon, 
" Behold we have done our endeavour to cure the diseases 
of Babylon, but she through her wilfulness doth rest 
uticured," let them consider into what straits the Church 
might drive itsdif in being guided by this thdr counsel. 
Their axiom is that. the sound believing Church of Jesus 
Christ ma[y npt* be likje heretical churches in any of those 
indifferent things which men make choice of, and do. not 
take by presclript appointment of the Word of God. In 
the Word of God the. use of bread' i& prescribed as. £6 thing 
without which the Eucharist may not b^ celebrated^\but as 
for the kind of bread, it is not denied to be a thing, indif- 
ferent. Being indifferent of itself, we are tby this axiom of 
theirs to avoid the use of unleavened breadvin their sacra- 
ment, because such bread the Church of Rome, being 
heretical, useth. But doth not the selfsame axiom bar us 
even frpm leavened bread also, which the Church: of the 
Greeks? iwith3 <he opinions whereof are- in a number of 
thtog9r.thq i^ae^for which we condemn the Church of Rome, 
and-iff'scwethipgs eifrdrieoas, whdre the»Chordi.'o£ Rome 
is ajckttQwl^dged to be sound, as ndmdy in the article pro- 
ceeding. of the Holy Ghost. And lest here they shoald say 
that because the Greek Church is farther off, and the Church 
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of Rome nearer, we are in that respect rather to use. that 
which the Church of Rome useth not, let them imagine a 
reformed Church in the city of Venice, where a Greek 
Church and a Popish both af'e. And when both these. are 
equally near, let them consider what the third shall .do. 
Without either leavened or unleavened bread it can have 
no sacrament ; the Word of God doth tie it to neither, and 
their axiom doth exclude ^ it from both. If this constrain 
them, as it must, to graQt that their axiom is not to take 
any place, save in those ^things only where the Church hath 
larger scope, it resteth ^dX they search out some stronger 
reason thaathey have. as yet alleged, otherwise they con- 
strain not us to think that the Church is tied unto any .such 
rule or axiom, no not then when she hath the widest. field to 
walk in and the greatest store of choice. 

II. Against such ceremonies generally as are the same in 
the Church of England and of Rome we see what, hath been 
hitherto alleged. Albeit, therefore, we do not find the one 
Church's having of such things to be sufficient cause why 
the other should not have them ;. nevertheless, in case it 
maybe proved that amongst the number of rites and orders 
common unto both, there are particulars the use v^ereof is 
utterly imlawful, in regard of some special bad and noisome 
quality, there is no doubt but we ought to relmquish 6uch 
lites and orders, what freedom Soever we have to retain the 
other still. As therefore we have heard their general excep- 
tion against all those things which being not commanded in 
the Word of God were first received in the Church of 
Rome, and from thence have been derived into ours, so it 
foUoweth that now we proceed unto certain kinds of them 
as being excepted against not only for that they are in the 
Church of Rome, but are besides either Jewish, or abused 
unto idolatry, and so grown scandalous. The Church of 
Rome, they say, being ashamed of the simplicity of the 
Gospel, did almost out of all religions take whatsoever had 
any fair and gorgeous show, borrowing in that respect from 
the Jews sundry of their abolished ceremonies. Thus by 
foolish and ridiculous imitation all their massing furniture 
almost they took from the law, lest having an altar and a 
priest they should want vestments for their stage ; so that 
whatsoever we have in common with the Church of Rome, 
if the same be of this kind we ought to remove it. Con- 
stantine the emperor, speaking of the keeping of the feast 

I 2 
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of Easter, saitb, " That it is an unworthy thing to have any- 
thing common with that most spiteful company of the 
Jews." And a little after he saith, '* that it is most absiurd 
and against reason that the Jews should vaunt and glory 
that the Christians could not keep those things without 
their doctrine.'' And in another place it is said after this 
sort, '* It is convenient so to order the matter that we have 
nothing common with that nation." The Council of 
Laodicea, which was afterward confirmed by the Sixth 
General Council, decreed that the Christians should not 
take unleavened bread of the Jews, or communicate with 
their impiety. For the easier manifestation of truth in this 
point two things there are which must be considered, 
namely, the causes wherefore the Church should decline 
from Jewish ceremonies, and how far it ought so to do. 
One cause is that the Jews were the deadliest and spite- 
fullest enemies of Christianity that were in the world, and 
in this respect their orders so far forth to be shunned, as we 
have already set down in handling the matter of heathenish 
ceremonies. For no eneipies being so venomous against 
Christ as Jews, they were of all others most odious, and by 
that means least to be used as fit Church patterns for imita- 
tion. Another cause is the solemn abrogation of the Jews' 
ordinances ; which ordinances for us to resume were to 
check our Lord himself which hath disannulled them. But 
how far this second cause doth extend it is not on all sides 
fully agreed upon. And touching those things whereunto 
it reacheth not, although there be small cause wherefore the 
Church should frame itself to the Jews' example, in respect 
of their persons which are most hateful ; yet God himself 
having been the author of their laws, herein they are (not- 
withstanding the former consideration) still worthy to be 
honoured, and to be followed above others as much as the 
state of things will bear. Jewish ordinances had some 
things natural, and of the perpetuity of those things no 
man doubteth. That which was positive, we likewise know 
to have been by the coming of Christ pardy necessary not 
to be kept, and partly indifferent to be kept or not. Of the 
former kind circumcision and sacrifice were. For this point 
Stephen was accused, and the evidence which his accusers 
brought against him in judgment was ; " This man ceaseth 
not to speak blasphemous words against this holy place 
and the law, for we have heard him say ,that this Jesus of 
Nazareth shall destroy this place, and shall change the 
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ordinances that Moses gave us/' True it^is that this doctrine 
was then taught, which unbelievers condemning for blas- 
phemy did therein commit that which they did condemn. The 
apostles notwithstanding from whom Stephen had received it 
did not so teach the abrogation, no not of those things which 
were necessarily to cease, but that even the Jews being 
Christian might for a time continue in them. And, there- 
fore in Jerusalem the first Christian bishop not circumcised 
was Mark, and he not bishop till the days of Adrian the 
Emperor, after the overthrow of Jerusalem, there having 
\ been fifteen bishops before him which were all of the cir- 

» cumcision. The Christian Jews did think at the first not 

I only themselves, but the Christian Gentiles also, bound, and 

> that necessarily, to observe the whole law. There went 

I forth certain of the sect of Pharisees which did believe, and 

they coming unto Antioch, taught that it was necessaiy for the 
Gentiles to be circumcised, and to keep the law of Moses. 
^ Whereupon there grew dissension, Paul and Barnabas 

disputing against them. The determination of the council 
I held at Jerusalem concerning this matter, was finally this, 

' " Touching the Gentiles which believe, we have wiitten and 

determined that they observe no such thing." Their protes- 
tation by letters is, " Forasmuch as we have heard that certain 
which departed from us have troubled you with words, 
and cumbered your minds, saying, ye must be circumcised 
and keep the law, know that we gave them no such com- 
mandment.'' Paul, therefore, continued still teaching the 
Gentiles, not only that they were not bound to observe the 
laws of Moses, but that the observation of those laws which 
were necessarily to be abrogated, was in them altogether 
unlawful. In which point his doctrine was misreported, as 
though he had everywhere preached this, not only concern- 
ing the Gentiles, but also touching the Jews. Wherefore 
coming unto James and the rest of the clergy at Jerusalem 
they told him plainly of it, saying, ** Thou seest, brother, how 
many thousand Jews there are which believe, and they 
are all zealous of the liw. Now they are informed of 
thee, that thou teachest all the Jews which are amongst 
the Gentiles to forsake Moses, and sayest that they ought 
not to circumcise their children, neither to live after the 
customs." And hereupon they gave him counsel to make 
it apparent in the eyes of all men that those flying reports 
were untrue, and that himself being a Jew, kept the law even 
as they did. In sOme things, therefore, we see the apostles 
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did teach that there ought not to be conformity between 
the Christian Jews and Gentiles. How many things this 
law of inconformity did comprehend there is no need we 
should stand to examine. This general is true, that the 
Gentiles were not made -conformable unto the Jews in that 
wWch was necessarily to cease at the coming of Christ 
Touching things positive which might either cease or con- 
tinue as occasion should require, the apostles, tendering the 
zieal of the Jews, thought it necessary to bind even the 
Gentiles for a time to abstain, as the Jews did, from things 
offered unto idols, from blood, from strangled. These 
decrees were ever3rwhere delivered unto the Gentiles to be 
straightly observed and kept. In the other matters, where 
the Gentiles were free, and the Jews in their own opinion 
still tied, the apostles' doctrine unto the Jew was, " Con- 
demn not the Gentile," unto the Gentile, " Despise not the 
Jew " ; the one sort they warned to take heed that scrupu- 
losity did not make them rigorous, in giving unadvised 
sentence against their brethren which were free ; the other, 
that they did not become scandalous by abusing their 
liberty and freedom to the offence of their wedk brethren 
which were scrupulous. From hence, therefore, two con- 
clusions there are which may evidently be drawn — ^the first, 
Jhat whatsoever conformity of positive laws the apostles did 
bring in between the Churches of Jews and Gentiles, it was 
in those things only which might either cease or .continue 
a shorter or a longer time, as occasion did most require ; 
the second, that they did not impose upon the Churches of 
the Gentiles any part of the Jews* ordinances with bond of 
necessary and perpetual observation (as we all both by 
doctrine and practice acknowledge), but only in respect of 
-the conveniency and fitness for the present state of the 
Church as then it stood. The words of the Council's decree 
concerning the Gentiles are, " It seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost, and to us, to lay upon you no more burden saving 
only those things of necessity, abstinence from idol offerings^ 
from strangled and blood, and from fornication." So that 
in other things positive which the coming of Christ did not 
necessarily extinguish, the Gentiles were left altogether free. 
Neither ought it to seem unreasonable, that the Gentiles 
should necessarily be bound and tied to Jewish ordinances 
so far forth as that decree importeth. For to the Jew, who 
knew that their difference from other nations which were 
aliens and strangers from God did especially consist in this. 
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that God's people had positive ordinances given to them of 
God himself, it seemed marvellous^ hard that the Christian 
Gentiles should be incorporated into the same common- 
wealth with God's own chosen people, and be subject to no 
part of His statutes, more than only the law of Nature, which 
heathens count themselves bound unto. It was an opinion 
constantly received amongst the Jews, that God did deliver 
unto the sons of Noah seven precepts : namely, to live in 
some form of regiment under, first, public laws ; secondly, 
to serve and call upon the name of God; thirdly, to 
shun idolatry; fourthly, not to suffer effusion of blood; 
fifthly, to abhor all unclean knowledge in the flesh; 
sixthly, to commit no rapine : seventhly and finally, not to 
eat of any living creature whereof the blood was not first let 
out. If, therefore, the Gentiles would be exempt from the 
law of Moses, yet it might seem hard they should also cast 
off even those things positive which were observed before 
Moses, and which were not of the same kind with laws 
that were necessarily to cease. And peradventure hereupon 
the Council saw it expedient to determine that the Gentiles 
should, according unto the third, the seventh, and the 
fifth of those precepts, abstain from things sacrificed unto 
idols, from strangled and blood, and from fornication. 
The rest the Gentiles did of their own accord observe, 
Nature leading them thereunto. And did not Nature also 
teach them to abstain from fornication? No doubt it did. 
Neither can we with reason think that, as the formier two 
are positive, so likewise this, being meant as the apostle 
doth otherwise usually understand it. But very marriage 
within a number of degrees, being, not or^ly by the law 
of Moses but- also by the law of the sons>of Noah (for 
so they took- it )^ an unlawful discovery of nakedness; 
this discovery of nakedness by unlawful marriages, such 
as Moses in the law reckoneth up, I think it for mine 
own part more probable to have been meant in the words 
of that canon, than fornication according unto the sense 
of the law of Nature. Words must be taken according 
to the matter whereof they are uttered. The apostle's 
command to abstain from blood. Construe this according to 
the law of Nature, and it will seem that homicide only is forbid- 
den. But construe it in reference to the law of the Jews about 
which the question was, and it shall easily appear to have a 
clean other sense, and in any man's judgment a truer, when we 
expound it, of eating, and not of shedding blood So if we 
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speak of fornication, he that knoweth no law but only the law 
of Nature, must needs make thereof a narrower construction, 
than he which measureth the same by a law, wherein sun- 
dry kinds even of conjugal copulation are prohibited as 
impure, unclean, unhonest. Saint Paul himself doth term 
incestuous marriage fornication. If any do rather think 
that the Christian Gentiles themselves through the loose 
and corrupt custom of those times, took simple fornica- 
tion for no sin, and were in that respect offensive unto 
believing Jews which by the law had been better taught ; 
our proposing of another conjecture is unto theirs no pre- 
judice. Some things therefore we see there were, wherein 
the Gentiles were forbidden to be like unto the Jews ; 
some things wherein they 'were commanded not to be un- 
like. Again, some things also there were, wherein no law 
of God did let, but that they might be either like or un- 
like, as occasion should require. And unto this purpose 
Leo saith, " Apostolical ordinance (beloved) knowing that 
our Lord Jesus Christ came not into this world to undo 
the law, hath in such sort distinguished the mysteries of 
the Old Testament, that certain of them it hath chosen 
out to benefit evangelical knowledge withal, and for that 
purpose appointed that those things which before were 
Jewish, might now be Christian customs." The cause why 
the apostles did thus conform the Christians, as much as 
might be, according to the pattern of » the Jews, was to 
rein them in by this means the more, and to make them 
cleave the better. The Church of Christ hath in no one 
thing so many and so contrary occasions of dealing as 
about Judaism; some having thought the whole Jewish 
law wicked and damnable in itself; some, not condemning 
it as the former sort absolutely, have notwithstanding judged 
it either sooner necessary to be abrogated, or further un- 
lawful to be observed than truth can bear ; some of scsupu- 
lous simplicity urging perpetual and universal observation 
of the law of Moses necessary, as the Christian Jews at 
the first in the apostles' times ; some, as heretics, holding 
the same no less even after the contrary determination set 
down by. consent of the Church at Jerusalem ; finally, some 
being herein resolute through mere infidelity, and with 
open professed enmity against Christ, as unbelieving Jews. 
To control slanderers of the law and prophets, such as 
Marcionites and Manichees were, the Church in her litur- 
gies hath intermingled with readings out of the New Testa- 
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ment, lessons taken out of the Uw and prophets ; where- 
imto TertuUian alluding, saith of the Church of Christ, 
" It intermingleth with evangelical and apostolical writings, 
the law and the prophets ; and from thence it drinketh in 
that faith, which with water it sealeth, clotheth with the 
spirit, nourisheth with the Eucharist, with martyrdom set- 
teth forward." They would have wondered in those times 
to hear, that any man being not a favourer of heresy, 
should term this, by way of disdain, " mangling of the 
Gospels and Epistles." They which honour the law as an 
image of the wisdom of God himself, are notwithstanding, 
to koow that the same had an end in Christ. But what ? 
Was the law so abolished with Christ, that after His ascen- 
sion the office of priest became immediately wicked, and 
the very name hateful, as importing the exercise of an 
ungodly function ? No, as long as the glory of the temple 
continued, and till the time of that ^final desolation was 
accomplished, the very Christian Jews did continue with 
their sacrifices and other parts of legal service. That very 
law therefore which our Saviour was to abolish, did not so 
soon become unlawful to be observed as some imagine; 
nor was* it afterwards unlawful so far that the very name of 
altar, of priest, of sacrifice itself, should be banished out of 
the world. For though God do now hate sacrifice, whether 
it be heathenish or Jewish, so that we cannot have the same 
things which they had, but with impiety ; yet unless there 
be some greater let than the only evacuation of the law of 
Moses, the names themselves may (I hope) be retained 
without sin, in respect of that proportion which things 
established by our Saviour have unto them which by Him 
are abrogated. And so throughout all the writings of the 
ancient Fathers we see that the words which were do con- 
tinue ; the only diiference is, that whereas before they had 
a literal, they now have a metaphorical use, and are as so 
many notes of remembrance unto us, that what they did 
signify in the letter is accomplished in the truth. And as 
no man can deprive the Church of this liberty^ to use names 
whereunto the law was accustomed, so neither are we gene^ 
rally forbidden the use of things which the law hath, though 
it neither command us any particularity, as it did the Jews 
a number ; and the weightiest which it did command them, 
are unto us in the Gospel prohibited. Touching such as 
through simplicity of error did urge universal and perpetual 
observation of the law of Moses at the first, we have spoken 
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already Against Jewish heretics and false apostles teach- 
ing afterwards the selfsame, St. Paul in every Epistle com- 
monly either disputeth or giveth warning. Jews that were 
zealous for the law, but withal infidels in respect of Chris- 
tianity, and to the name of Jesus Christ most spiteful 
enemies, did, while they flourished, no less persecute the 
Church than heathens. And after their estate was over- 
thrown they were not that way so much to be feared. 
Howbeit, because they had their synagogues in every famous 
city almost throughout the world, And by that means great 
opportunity to withdraw from the Christian* faith, which to 
do they spared no labour ; this gave the Church occasion to 
make sundry laws against them. As in the Council of 
Laodicea, " The festival presents which Jews or heretics use 
to send mUst not be received, nor holy days solemnized in 
their company." Again, " From the Jews men ought not to, 
receive their unleavened, nor to communicate with their imr 
pieties." Which Council was afterwards indeed confirmed by 
the sixth general Council. But what was the true sense or mean- 
ing both of the one and the other ? Were Christians here for- 
bidden to communicate in unleavened bread because the 
Jews, did so, being enemies of the Church? He which 
attentively shall weigh the words will suspect that they 
rather forbid communion with Jews than imitation of 
them ; much more, if with these two decrees be compared a. 
third in the Council of Constantinople: ^'Let no man 
either of the clergy or laity eat the unleavened of the Jews, 
nor enter into any familiarity with them, nor send for 
them in sickness, nor take physic at their hands, nor as much 
as go into the bath with them. If any do otherwise, being ;a 
clergyman, let him be deposed ; if being a lay person, let 
excommunication be his punishment." If these canons 
were any argument that they which made them did utterly 
condemn similitude between the Christians and Jews,. in 
things indifferent appertaining unto religion, either because 
the Jews were enemies unto the Church, or else for /that 
their ceremonies were abrogated, these reasons had been 
as strong and effectual against their keeping the feast of 
Easter on the same day the Jews kept theirs, and not 
according to the custom of the West Church. . For .so they 
did from the first beginning till Constantine!s time. For 
in these two thinga the East and West Churches did 
interchangeably both iconfront the Jews, and concur with 
them: the West Church using unleavened bread, as (he 
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Jews in their passover did, but differing from them in the 
day whereon they kept the feast of Easter; contrariwise 
the East Church celebrating the feast of Easter on the same 
day with the Jews, but not using the same kind of bread 
which they did. Now if so be the East Church in using 
leav«ied bread had done well, either for that the Jews were 
enemies to the Church, or because Jewish ceremonies were 
abrogated, how should we think but that Victor, the Bishop 
of Rome (whom all judicious men do in that behalf dis- 
allow), did well to be so vehement and fierce in drawing 
them- to the like dissimilitude for the feast of Easter? 
Again^ if the West Churches had in either of those two 
respects affected dissimilitude with the Jews in the feast of 
Easter, what reason had they to draw the Eastern Church 
herein unto them, which reason did not enforce them to 
frame themselves unto it in the ceremony of leavened 
bread? Difference in rites should breed no controversy 
between one Church and another, but if controversy be 
once bred it must be ended. The feast of Easter being, 
therefore, litigious in the days of Constantine, who honoured 
of aU other Churches most the Church of Rome, which 
Church was thev mother from whose breasts he had drawn 
that food which- gave him nourishment to eternal life; 
since agreement was necessary, and yet impossible, unless 
the one part were yielded unto, his desire was that of the 
two the Eastern Church should rather yield. And to this 
end he useth sundry persuasive speeches. When Stephen, 
the Bishop of Rome, -going about to show what the Catholic 
Church should do, had alleged what the heretics themselves 
did, namely, that they received such as came unto them, 
and offered not to baptize them anew, St. Cyprian being of 
a contrary mind to him about the matter at that time in 
question, which was, " Whether heretics (Converted ought to 
be rebaptized yea or no,*?' answering the allegation of Pope 
Stephen with exceeding great stomach, saying, "To this 
degree of wretchedness the Church of God and Spouse of 
Christ is now come, that her ways she frameth to the 
example of heretics; that to celebrate the sacraments 
which heavenly instruction hath delivered, light itself doth 
borrow from darkness, and Christians do that which Anti- 
christs do." Now albeit Constantine have done that to 
further a better cause, which Cyprian did to countenance a 
worse, namely, the rebaptization of heretics, and have 
taken advantage at the odiousness of the Jews, as Cyprian 
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of heretics, because the Eastern Church kept their feast of 
Easter always the fourteenth day of the month as the Jews 
did, what- day of the week soever it fell; or howsoever 
Constantine did take occasion in the handling of that cause 
to say, " It is unworthy to have anything common with that 
spiteful nation of the Jews " ; shall every motive argument 
used in such kind of conferences be made a rule for others 
still to conclude the like by, concerning all things of like 
nature, when as probable inducements may lead them to 
the contrary ? X'et both this and other allegations suitable 
unto it cease to bark any longer idly against that truth, the 
course and passage whereof it is not in them to hinder. 

12. But the weightiest exception, and of all the most 
worthy to be respected, is against such kind of ceremonies 
as have been so grossly and shamefully abused in the 
Church of Rome, that where they remain they are scandalous, 
yea, they cannot choose but be stumbling-blocks and grievous 
causes of offence. Concerning this point, therefore, we are 
first to note what properly it is to be scandalous or offensive ; 
secondly, what kind of ceremonies are such ; and thirdly, 
when they are necessarily for remedy thereof to be taken 
away, and when not. The common conceit of the vulgar 
sort is, whensoever they see anything which they mislike 
and are angry at, to think that every such thing is scandalous, 
and that themselves in this case are the men. concerning 
whom our Saviour spake in so fearful manner, saying, 
" Whosoever shall scandalize or offend any one of these 
little ones which believe in Me [that is, as they construe it, 
whosoever shall anger the meanest and simplest artisan 
which carrieth a good mind, by not removing out of the 
Church such rites and ceremonies as displease him] better 
he were drowned in the bottom of the sea." But hard were 
the case of the Church of Christ if this were to scandalize. 
Men are scandalized when they are moved, led, and pro- 
voked into sin. At good things evil men may take occasion 
to do evil ; and so Christ himself was a rock of offence in 
Israel, they taking occasion at His poor estate, and at the 
ignominy of His cross, to think Him unworthy the name of 
that great and glorious Messiah, whom the Prophets de- 
scribe in such ample and stately terms. But that which we, 
therefore, term offensive, because it inviteth men to offend, 
and by a dumb kind of provocation encourageth, moveth, 
or any way leadeth unto sin, must of necessity be acknow- 
ledged actively scandalous. Now some . things are so evea 
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by their very essence and nature, so that wheresoever they 
be found, they are not, neither can be without this force of 
provocation unto evil ; of which kind all examples of sin 
and wickedness are. Thus David was scandalous in that 
bloody act, whereby he caused the enemies of God to be 
blasphemous : thus the whole estate of Israel scandalous, 
when their public disorders caused the name of God to be 
ill-spoken of amongst the nations. It is of this kind that 
TertuUian meaneth : " Offence or scandal, if I be not 
deceived," saith he, *' is when the example not of a good 
but of an evil thing doth set men forward unto sin. Good 
things can scandalize none save only evil minds ; '' good 
things have no scandalizing nature in them. Yet that which 
is of its own nature either good or at least not evil may by 
some accident become scandalous at certain times, and in 
certain places, and to certain men, the open use thereof 
nevertheless being otherwise without danger. The very 
nature of some rites and ceremonies, therefore, is scandalous, 
as it was in a number of those which the Manichees did use, 
and is in all such as the law of God doth forbid. Some are 
offensive only through the agreement of men to use them 
unto evil, and not else ; as the most of those things in- 
different which the heathens did to the service of their 
false gods ; which another in heart condemning their 
idolatry could not do with them in show and token of 
approbation without being guilty of scandal given. Cere- 
monies of this kind are either devised at the first unto evil, 
as the Eunomian heretics in dishonour of the blessed Trinity 
brought in the lapng on of water but once to cross the 
custom of the Church, which in baptism did it thrice, or else 
having had a profitable use, they are afterwards interpreted 
and wrested to the contrary, as those heretics which held 
the Trinity to be three distinct, not persons, but natures, 
abused the ceremony of three times laying on water in 
baptism unto the strengthening of their heresy. The ele- 
ment of water is in baptism necessary ; once to lay it on or 
twice is indifferent. For which cause, Gregory, making 
mention thereof, saith, " To dive an infant either thrice or 
but once in baptism can be no way a thing reprovable 
seeing that both in three times washing, the Trinity of 
persons, and in one, the unity of Godhead, may be sig- 
nified." So that of these two ceremonies, neither being 
hurtful in itself, both may serve unto good purpose, yet one 
was devised and the other converted unto evil. Now 
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whhreas in the Church of Rome certain ceremonies are said 
to have been shamefully abused unto evil, as the ceremony 
of crossing at baptism, of kneeling at the Eucharist, of using 
wafer cakes, and sudi like, the question is, whether for 
remedy of that evil wherein such ceremonies have been 
scandaLouSy and perhaps: may be still unto some even 
amongst ourselves, whom' the presence and sight of them 
may confirm in that former error whereto they served in 
times past, they are of necessity to be removed. Are these 
or any other ceremonies we have common with the 
Church of Rome scandalous and wicked in their very 
nature ? This no man objecteth. Are any such as have 
been polluted from their very birth, and instituted even at 
the first unto that thing which is evil ? That which hath 
been ordained impiously at the first may wear out that im- 
piety in tract of time, and then what doth let but that the 
use thereof may stand without offence? The i names of our 
months and of our days, we are not ignorant from whence 
they came, and with what dishonour unto God they are 
said to have been devised at the first. . /What could be 
spoken against anything more effectual t6 stir hatred than 
that which sometime the ancient Fathers in this case 
speak?. Yet those very names are at this day in use 
throughout Christendom without hurt or scandal to any. 
Clear and manifest it is that things, devised by heretics, yea, 
devised of a very heretical purpose even against religion, 
and at their first devising worthy/ to 4iave been withstood, 
may in time grow meet to be kept, as that custom the in- 
vejitors whereof were the Eunomian heretics. So that cus- 
toms once established and confirmed by long use, being 
presently without harm, are not in regard of their corrupt 
original to be held scandalous. But concerning those our 
ceremonies which they reckon for most Popish, they are not 
able to avouch that any of them was otherwise instituted 
than unto good; yea, so used at the first. It followeth, 
then, that they are all such as having served to good pur- 
pose, were afterward converted unto the contrary. And 
since it is not so much as objected against us that we retain 
together with them the evil wherewith they have been in- 
fected in the Church of Rome, I would demand who they 
are whom we scandalize by using harmless things unto that 
good end for which they were first instituted. Amongst 
ourselves that agree in the approbation of this kind of good 
use, no man will say that one of us is offensive and scan- 
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dalous unto another. As for the favourers of the Church of 
Rome, they know how far we herein differ and dissent from 
them, which thing neither we conceal, and they by their 
public writings ^so profess daily how much it grieveth 
them ; so that of them there will not many rise up against 
us as witnesses unto the indictment of scandal, whereby we 
might be condemned and cast as having strengthened them 
in that evil wherewith they pollute themselves in the use of 
the same ceremonies. And concerning such as withstand 
the Church of England herein, and hate it because it doth 
not sufficiently seem to hate Rome, they, I hope, are far 
enough from being by this mean drawn to any kind of 
Popish error. The. multitude, therefore, of them unto 
whom we are scandalous through the use of abused cere- 
monies, is not so apparent that it can justly be said in 
general of any one sort of men or other, we cause them to 
offend. If it be so that now or then some few are espied 
who, having been accustomed heretofore to the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church of Rome, are not so scoured of 
their former rust as to forsake their ancient persuasion 
which they have had, howsoever they frame themselves td 
outward obedience of laws and orders ; because such may 
misconstrue the meaning of our ceremonies, and so take 
them as though they were in every sort the same they have 
been ; shall this be thought a reason sufficient whereon to 
conclude that some law must necessarily be made to abolish 
all such ceremonies ? They answer that there is no law of 
God which doth bind us to retain them. And St. Paul's 
rule is, that in those things from which without hurt we 
may lawfully abstain, we should frame the usage of our 
liberty with regard to the weakness and imbecility of our 
brethren. Wherefore unto them which stood upon their 
own defence, saying, ** All things are lawful unto me," he 
replieth, ** But all things are not expedient in regard of 
others.'' All things are clean, all meats are lawful ; but 
evil unto that man that eateth offensively. If for thy meat's 
sake thy brother be grieved, thou walkest no longer ac- 
cording to charity. Destroy not him with thy meat for 
whom Christ died. Dissolve not for food's sake the work 
of God. We that are strong must bear the imbecilities of 
the impotent, and not please ourselves. It was a weakness 
in the Christian Jews, and a maim of judgment in them, 
that they thought the Gentiles polluted hy the eating of 
those meats which themselves w^re afraid to touch for fear 
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of transgressing the law of Moses ; yea, hereat their hearts 
did so much rise that the Apostle had just cause to fear lest 
they would rather forsake Christianity than endure any 
fellowship with such as made no conscience of that which 
was unto them abominable. And for this, cause mention is 
made of destroying the weak by meats, and of dissolving 
the work of God, which was His Church, a part of the 
living stones whereof were believing Jews. Now those 
weak brethren before mentioned are said to be as the Jews 
were, and our ceremonies which have been abused in the 
Church of Rome to be as the scandalous meats from which 
the Gentiles are exhorted to abstain in the presence of Jews 
for fear of averting them from Christian faith, therefore, 
as charity did bind them to refrain from that for their 
brethren's sake which otherwise was lawful enough for them, 
so it bindeth us for our brethren's sake likewise to abolish 
such ceremonies, although we might lawfully else retain 
them. But between these two. cases there are great 
odds ; for neither are our weak brethren as the Jews, nor 
the ceremonies which we use as the meats which the Gen- 
tiles used. The Jews were known to be generally weak in 
that respect; whereas contrariwise, the imbecility of ours 
is not common unto so many, that we can take any such 
certain notice of them. It is a chance if here and there some 
one be found ; and therefore, seeing we may presume men 
commonly otherwise, there is no necessity that our practice 
should frame itself by that which the Apostle doth prescribe 
to the Gentiles. Again, their use of meats was not like 
unto our ceremonies ; that being a matter of private 
action in common life, where every man was free to order 
that which himself did : but this, a public constitution for 
the ordering of the Church ; and we are not to look that 
the Church should change her public laws and ordinances, 
made according to that which is judged ordinarily and 
commonly fittest for the whole, although it chance that for 
some particular men the same be found inconvenient, 
especially when there may be other remedy also against the 
sores of particular inconveniences. In this case, therefore, 
where any private harm doth grow, we are not to reject in- 
struction, as being an unmeet plaster to apply unto it; 
neither can we say that he which appointeth teachers for 
physicians in this kind of evil, is as if a man " would set 
one to watch a child all day long, lest he should hurt 
himself with a knife ; whereas, by taking away the knife 
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from him, the danger is avoided, and the service of the man 
better employed." For a knife may be taken away from 
a child, without depriving them of the benefit thereof, 
which have years and discretion to use it. But the cere- 
monies which children do abuse, if we remove quite and 
clean, as it is by some required that we should, then are 
they not taken from children only, but from others also ; 
which is as though, because children may perhaps hurt 
themselves with knives, we should conclude, that therefore 
the use of knives is to be taken quite and clean even 
from men also. Those particular ceremonies which they 
pretend to be so scandalous, we shall in the next book have 
occasion more thoroughly to sift, where other things also 
traduced in the public duties of the Church whereunto each 
of these appertaineth, are together with these to be touched, 
and such reasons to be examined as have at any time been 
brought either against the one or the other. In the mean- 
while against the convenience of curing such evils by in- 
struction, strange it is that they should object the multitude 
of other necessary matters, wherein preachers may better 
bestow their time, than in giving men warning not to abuse 
ceremonies \ a wonder it is that they should object this, 
which have so many years together troubled the Church 
with quarrels concerning these things, and are even to this 
very hour so earnest in them, that if they write or speak 
publicly but five words, one of them is lightly about the 
dangerous estate of the Church of England in respect of 
abused ceremonies; How much happier had it been for 
this whole Church, if they which have raised contention 
therein about the abuse of rites and ceremonies, had con- 
sidered in due time that there is indeed store of matters 
fitter and better a great deal for teachers to spend time and 
labour in ? It is through their importunate and vehement 
asseverations, more than through any such experience which 
we have had of our own, that we are enforced to think it 
possible for one or other now and then, at leastwise in the 
prime of the reformation of our Church, to have stumbled 
at some kind of ceremonies. Wherein, forasmuch as we 
are contented to take this upon their credit, and to think it 
may be ; since also they further pretend the same to be so 
dangerous a snare to their souls, that are at any time taken 
therein, they must give our teachers leave for the saving of 
those souls (be they never so few) to intermingle sometime 
^t^ other more necessary things, admonition concerning 
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these not unnecessary. Wherein they should in reason 
more easily yield this leave, considering that hereunto we 
shall not need to use the hundredth part of that time, which 
themselves think very needful to .bestow in making most 
bitter invectives against the ceremonies of the Churcb. 

13. But to come to the last point of all, the Church of 
England is grievously charged with forgetfulness of her 
duty, which duty had been tO; frame herself unto the 
pattern of their example, that weut before her in the work 
of reformation. For " as the Churches of Christ ought to 
be most unlike the Synagogue of Antichrist in their in- 
different ceremonies ; so they ought to be most like one 
unto another, and for preservation of unity to. have as much 
as possible, maybe all the same ceremonies. And therefore 
St Paul to establish this order in the Church of Corinth, 
that they should make their gatherings for the poor upon 
the first day of the Sabbath (which is our Sunday) allegeth 
this for a reason, that he had so ordained in other Chqrches.'' 
Again, ''as children of one father and servants of one 
family, so all Churches should not only have one diet in 
that they have one word, but also wear as it.werje one livery 
in using the same ceremonies." Thirdly, " this rule did the 
great Council of Nice follow, when it ordained, that where 
' certain at the feast of Pentecost did prey kneeling, they 
should pray standing ; the reason whereof is added, which 
is, that one custom ought to be kept throughout all- .Churches, 
it is true that the diversity of ceremonies ought not to 
cause the Churches to dissent one with 'another ; but yet it 
roaketh most to the avoiding of dissension, that there be 
amongst them an unity, not only in doctrine, but also in 
ceremonies. And, therefore, our form of service is to be 
amended, not only for that it cometh too near that of the 
Papists, but also because it is so different from that of the 
reformed Churches." Being asked to what Churches ours 
should conform itself, and why other reformed Churches 
should not as well frame themselves to ours; their^ answer 
is, " That if there be any ceremonies which we have better 
than others, they ought to frame themselves to us : if they 
have better than we, then we ought to frame ourselves to 
them : if the ceremonies be alike commodious, the later 
Churches should conform themselves to the first, as 'the 
younger daughter to the elder. For as St. Paul. in the 
members, where all other things are equal, noteth it for a 
mark of honour above the rest, that one . is called before 
another to the Gospel : so is it for the same cause amongst 
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the Churches. And in this respect he pincheth the 
Corinths, that not being the first which received the 
Gospel, yet they would have their several manners from 
other Churches. Moreover, where the ceremonies are 
alike commodious, the fewer ought to conform themselves 
unto the more. Forasmuch, therefore, as all the Churches " 
(so far as they know which plead after this manner) " of 
our confession in doctrine, agree in the abrogation of 
divers things which we retain: our Church ought 
either to show that they have done evil, or else she 
is found to be in fault that doth not conform her- 
self in that, which she tannot deny to be well abrogated." 
In this axiom that preservation of peace and unity amongst 
Christian Churches should be by all good means procured, 
we join most willingly and gladly with them. Neither deny 
we but that to the avoiding of dissension it availeth much, 
that there be amongst them an unity as well in ceremonies 
as in doctrine. The only doubt is about the manner of 
their unity, how far Churches are bound to be uniform in 
their ceremonies, and what way they ought to take for that 
purpose. Touching the one, the rule which they have set 
down is : that in ceremonies indifferent all Churches ought 
to be one of them unto another as like as possibly they may 
be. Which possibly we cannot otherwise construe, than 
that it doth require them to be even as like as they may be, 
without breaking any positive ordinance of God. For the 
ceremonies whereof we speak, being matter of positive law, 
they are indifferent, if God have neither Himself commanded 
nor forbidden them, but left them unto the Church's discre- 
tion. So that if as great uniformity be required as is possible 
in these things, seeing that the law of God forbiddeth not 
any one of them, it foUoweth that from the greatest unto 
the least they must be in every Christian Church the same, 
except mere impossibility of so having it be the hindrance. 
To us this opinion seemeth over-extreme and violent : we 
rather incline to think it a just and reasonable cause for any 
Church, the state whereof is free and independent if in 
these things it differ from other Churches, only for that it 
doth not judge it so fit and expedient to be framed therein 
by thfe pattern of their example, as to be otherwise framed 
than they. That of Gregory unto Leander is a charitable 
speech and peaceable : In una fide nil offidt EcclesicB sancta 
consuetudo diversa, Where the faith of the holy Church is one, 
a difference in customs of the Church doth no harm. That 
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of St. Augustine to Cassulanus is somewhat particular, and 
toucfeeth what kind of ceremonies they are, wherein one 
Church may vary from the example of another without hurt : 
" Let the faith of the whole Church how wide soever it have 
spread itself, be always one, although the unity of belief be 
famous for variety of certain ordinances, whereby that which 
is rightly believed suflfereth no kind of let or impediment." 
Calvin goeth further, " As concerning rites in particular let 
the sentence of Augustine take place, which leaveth it free 
unto all Churches to receive their own custom. Yea, some- 
time it profiteth and is expedient that there be difference, 
lest men should think that religion is tied to outward cere- 
monies. Always provided that there be not any emulation, 
nor that Churches delighted with novelty affect to have that 
which others have not." They which grant it true that the 
diversity of ceremonies in this kind ought not to cause 
dissension in Churches, must either acknowledge that they 
grant in effect nothing by these words, or if anything be 
granted there must as much be yielded unto, as we affirm 
against their former strict assertion. For if Churches be 
urged by way of duty to take such ceremonies as they like 
not of, how can dissension be avoided ? Will they say that 
thf re ought to be no dissension, because such as are urged 
ought to like of that whereunto they are urged ? If they say 
this, they say just nothing. For how should any Church 
like to be urged of duty by such as have no authority or 
power over it, unto those things which being indifferent it 
is not of duty bound unto them ? Is it their meaning that 
there ought to be no dissension, because that which Qiurches 
are not bound unto no man ought by way of duty to urge 
upon them ; and if any man do he standeth in the sight 
both of God and men most justly blameable, as a needless 
disturber of the peace of God's Church and an author of 
dissension ? In saying this they both condenin their own 
practice, when they press the Church of England with so 
strict a bond of duty in these things, and they overthrow 
the ground of their practice, which is, that there ought to 
be in all kind of ceremonies uniformity, unless impossibility 
hinder it. For proof whereof it is not enough to allege 
what St. Paul did about the matter of collections, or what 
noble men do in the liveries of their servants, or what the 
Council of Nice did for standing in time of prayer on certain 
dayF, because though St. Paul did will them of the Church 
of Corinth every man to lay up somewhat by him upon thq 
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Sunday, and to reserve it in store till himself did come 
thither to send it unto the Church of Jerusalem for relief of 
the poor there 3 signifying withal that he had taken the like 
order with the Churches of Galatia ; yet the reason which 
he yieldeth of this order taken both in the one place and 
the other, showeth the least part of his meaning to have 
been that, whereunto his words are writhed, " Concerning 
collection for the saints (he meaneth them of Jerusalem) as I 
have given order to the Church of Galatia, so likewise 
do ye," saith the Apostle, ** that is, in every first of the week 
let each of you lay aside by himself, and reserve according 
to that which God hath blessed him with, that when I come 
collections be not then to make, and that when I am come 
whom you shall choose, them I may forthwith send away 
by letters to carry your beneficence unto Jerusalem." Out 
of which words to conclude the duty of uniformity through- 
out all Churches in all manner of indifferent ceremonies will 
be very hard, and therefore best to give it over. But, per- 
haps, they are by so much the more loth to forsake this 
argument, for that it hath, though nothing else, yet the name 
of Scripture to give it some kind of countenance more than 
the next of livery coats affordeth them. For neither is it 
any man's duty to clothe all his children or all his servants 
with one weed, nor theirs to clothe themselves so if it v.'ere 
left to their own judgments, as these ceremonies are left of 
God to the judgment of the Church. And seeing Churches 
are rather in this case like divers families than like divers 
servants of one family, because every Church, the state 
whereof is independent upon any other, hath authority to 
appoint orders for itself in things indifferent ; therefore of 
the two we may rather infer that as one family is not abridged 
of liberty to be clothed in friars' grey, for that another doth 
wear clay-colour ; so neither are all Churches bound to the 
selfsame indifferent ceremonies which it liketh sundry to use. 
As for that canon in the Council of Nice, let them but read 
it and weigh it well. The ancient use of the Church 
throughout all Christendom was, for fifty days after Easter 
(which fifty days were called Pentecost, though most com- 
monly the last day of them which is Whitsunday be so 
called), in like sort on all the Sundays throughout the whole 
year their manner was to stand at prayer, whereupon their 
meetings unto that purpose on those days had the name 
of Stations given them. Of which custom Tertullian speaketh 
in this wise : ** It is not with us thought fit either to fast on 
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the Lord's day, or to pray kneeling. The same immunity from 
fasting and kneeling we keep all the time which is between the 
feasts of Easter and Pentecost." This being, therefore, an 
order generally received in the Church ; when some began 
to be singular and different from all others, and that in 
a ceremony which was then judged very convenient for the 
whole Church even by the whole, those* few excepted which 
break out of the common pale : the Council of Nice 
thought good to enclose them again with the rest, by a law 
made in this sort : '' Because there are certain which will 
needs kneel at the time of prayer on the Lord's day, and in 
the fifty days after Easter, the holy Synod judging it meet 
that a convenient custom be observed throughout all 
Churches, hath decreed, that standing we make our prayers 
to the Lord." Whereby it plainly appeareth, that in things 
indifferent, what the whole Church doth think convenient 
for the whole, the same if any part do wilfully violate, it 
may be reformed and enrailed again by that general 
authority whereunto each particular is subject, and that the 
spirit of singularity in a few ought to give place unto public 
judgment ; this doth clearly enough appear : but not that 
all Christian Churches are bound in every indifferent 
ceremony to be uniform ; because where the whole hath 
not tied the parts unto one and the same thing, they being 
therein left each to their own choice, may either do, as 
other do or else otherwise, without any breach of duty at 
all. Concerning those indifferent things, wherein it hath 
been heretofore thought good that all Christian Churches 
should be uniform, the way which they now conceive to 
bring this to pass was then never thought on. For till now 
it hath been judged, that seeing the law of God doth not 
prescribe all particular ceremonies which the Church of 
Christ may use, and in so great variety of them as may 
be found out, it is not possible that the law of Nature 
and reason should direct all Churches unto the same things, 
each deliberating by itself what is most convenient : the 
way to establish the same things indifferent throughout them 
all, must needs be the judgment of some judicial authority 
drawn into one only sentence, which may be a rule for every 
particular to follow. And because such authority over aU 
Churches is too much to be granted unto any one mortal 
man, there yet remaineth that which hath been always 
followed as the best, the safest, the most sincere and 
reasonable way, namely, the verdict of the whole Church 
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ordferly taken, and set down in ^ the assembly of some 
general council. But to maintain that all Christian Churches 
ought for unity's sake to be uniform in all ceremonies, 
and then to teach that the way of bringing this to pass 
must be by mutual imitation, so that where we have better 
ceremonies than others, they shall be bound to follow us, 
and we them where theirs a^re better : how should we think 
it agreeable and consonant unto reason ? For since in 
things of this nature there is such variety of particular 
inducements, whereby one Church may be led to, think 
that better, which another Church led by other inducements 
judgeth to be worse : (For example, the East Church 
did think it better to keep Easter Day after the manner of 
the Jews, the West Church better to do otherwise ; the 
Greek Church judgeth it worse to use unleavened bread in 
the Eucharist, the Latin Church leavened : one Church 
esteemeth it not so good to receive the Euch^ist sitting as 
standing, another Church not so good standing as sitting ; 
there being on the one side probable motives as well as 
on the other) : unless they add somewhat else to define 
more certainly what ceremonies shall stand for best, in such 
sort that all Churches in the world shall know them to 
be the best, and so know them that there may not remain 
any question about this point, we are not a whit the nearer 
for that they have hitherto said. They themselves although 
resolved in their own judgments what ceremonies are 
best, the foreseeing that such as they are addicted unto, be 
not all so clearly and so incomparably best, but others 
there are or may be at leastwise when all things are well 
considered as good, knew not which way smoothly to rid 
their hands of this matter, without providing some more 
certain rule to be followed for establishment of uniformity 
in ceremonies, when there are divers kinds of equal 
goodness j and, therefore, in this case they say that the 
later Churches and the fewer should conform themselves 
unto the elder and the more. Hereupon they conclude, 
that forasmuch as all the reformed Churches (so far as they 
know) which are of our confession in doctrine, have agreed 
already in the abrogation of divers things which we retain : 
our Church ought either to show that they have done evil, 
or else she is found to be in fault for not conforming herself 
to those Churches, ia that which she cannot deny to be 
in them well abrogated. For the authority of the first 
t^hurches (and those they account to be the first iii this 
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cause which were first reformed), they bring the comparison 
of younger daughters conforming themselves in attire to 
the example of their elder sisters ; wherein there is just 
as much strength of reason as in the livery coats before 
mentioned. St. Paul, they say, noteth it for a mark of 
special honour, that Epsenetus was the first man in all Achaia 
which did embrace the Christian faith ; after the same sort 
he toucheth it also as a special pre-eminence of Junias and 
Andronicus, that in Christianity they were his ancients ; the 
Corinthians he pincheth with this demand, " Hath the word 
of God gone out from you, or hath it lighted on you alone ? " 
But what of all this ? If any man should think that alacrity 
and forwardness in good things doth add nothing unto 
men's commendation ; the two former speeches of St. Paul 
might lead him to reform his judgment. In like sort, to 
take down the stomach of proud conceited men, that gloty 
us though they were able to set all others to school, 
there can be nothing more fit than some such words as 
the Apostle's third sentence doth contain ; wherein he 
teacheth the Church of Corinth to know that there was 
no such great odds between them and the rest of their 
brethren, that they should think themselves to be gold, and 
the rest to be but copper. He therefore useth speech unto 
them to this effect : " Men instructed in the knowledge oi 
Jesus Christ there both were before you, and are besides 
you in the world 3. ye neither are the fountain from which 
first, nor yet the river into which alone the word hath 
flowed." But although as Epaenetus was the first man in 
all Achaia, so Corinth had been the first Church in the whole 
world that received Christ : the Apostle doth not show that 
in any kind of things indifferent whatsoever this should 
have made their example a law unto all others. IiTdeed, 
the example of sundry Churches for approbation of one 
thing doth sway much ; but yet still as having the force 
of an example only, and not of a law. They are effectual 
to move any Church, unless some greater thing do 
hinder ; but they bind none, no not though they be 
many ; saving only when they are the major part of a 
general assembly, and then their voices being more 
in number must oversway their judgments who are fewer, 
because in such cases the greater half is the whole. 
But as they stand out single each of them by itself, their 
number can purchase them no such authority, that the rest 
of the Churches being fewer, should be, therefore, bound 
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to follow them, and to relinquish as good ceremonies as 
theirs for theirs. Whereas, therefore, it is concluded out of 
these so weak premises that the retaining of divers things in 
the Church of England, which other reformed Churches have 
cast out, must needs argue that we do not well, unless we 
can show that they have done ill ; what needed this wrest 
to draw out from us an accusation of foreign Churches ? It 
is not proved as yet that if they have done well our duty is 
to follow them, and to forsake our own course, because it 
differeth from theirs, although, indeed, it be as well for us 
every way as theirs for them. And if the proofs alleged for 
confirmation hereof had been sound, yet seeing they lead no 
further than only to show that where we can have no better 
ceremonies theirs must be taken; as they cannot, with 
modesty, think themselves to have found out absolutely the 
best which the wit of men may devise, so liking their own 
somewhat better than other men's, even because they are 
their own, they must in equity allow us to be like unto 
them in this affection ; which, if they do, they ease us of 
that uucourteous burden whereby we are charged either to 
condemn them or else to follow them. They grant we need 
not follow them if cur own ways already be better. And if 
our own be but equal, the law of common indulgence 
alloweth us to think them at the least half a thought the 
better, because they are our own, which we may very well 
do, and never draw any indictment at all against theirs, but 
think commendably even of them also. 

14. To leave reformed Churches, therefore, and their 
actions for Him to judge of, in whose sight they are as they 
are, and our desire is that they may even in His sight be found 
such as we ought to endeavour by all means that our own 
may likewise be ; somewhat we are enforced to speak by way 
of simple declaration, concerning the proceedings of the 
Church of England in these affairs, to the end that men, whose 
minds are free from these partial constructions, whereby the 
only name of difference from some other Churches is thought 
cause sufllicient to condemn ours, may the better discern 
whether that we have done be reasonable, yea or no. The 
Church of England being to alter her received laws con- 
cerning such orders, rites, and ceremonies as had been in 
former times an hindrance unto piety and religious service 
of God, was to enter into consideration first, that the change 
of laws, especially concerning matter of religion, must be 
warily proceeded in. Laws, as all other things human, are 
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many times full of imperfection, and that which is supposed 
behoveful unto men, proveth oftentimes most pernicious. 
The wisdom, which is learned by tract of time, findeth the 
laws that have been in former ages established, needful in 
later to be abrogated. Besides, that which sometime is 
expedient, doth not always so continue ; and the number of 
needless laws unabolished doth weaken the force of them 
that are necessary. But, true withal it is, that alteration, 
though it be from worse to better, hath in it inconveniences, 
and those weighty, unless it be in such laws as have been 
made upon special occasions, which occasions ceasing, laws 
of that kind do abrogate themselves. But when we abro- 
gate a law as being ill made, the whole cause for which it 
was made still remaining, do we not herein revoke our very 
own deed, and upbraid ourselves with folly \ yea, all that 
were makers of it with oversight and with error ? Further, 
if it be a law which the custom and continual practice of 
many ages or years hath confirmed in the minds of men to 
alter, it must needs be troublesome and scandalous. It 
amazeth them, it causeth them to stand in doubt, whether 
anything be in itself by nature either good or evil, and not 
all things rather such as men at this or that time agree 
to account of them, when they behold even those things 
disproved, disannulled, rejected, which use had made in a 
manner natural. What have we to induce men unto the 
willing obedience and observation of laws but the weight of 
so many men's judgment as have with deliberate advice 
assented thereunto, the weight of that long experience 
which the world hath had thereof with consent and good 
liking ? So that to change any such law must needs with 
the common sort impair and weaken the force of those 
grounds whereby all laws are made effectual. Notwith- 
standing, we do not deny alteration of laws to be sometimes 
a thing necessary ; as when they are unnatural, or impious, 
or otherwise hurtful unto the public community of men, and 
against that good for which human societies were instituted. 
When the apostles of our Lord' and Saviour were ordained 
to alterthe laws of heathenish religion received throughout 
the whole world, chosen I grant they were (Paul excepted), 
the rest ignorant, poor, simple, unschooled altogether and 
unlettered men ; howbeit extraordinarily endued with ghostly 
wisdom from above before they ever undertook this enter- 
prise, yea their authority confirmed by miracle, to the end 
it might plainly appear that they were the Lord's ambas* 
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sadors, unto whose sovereign power for all flesh to stoop, for 
all the kingdoms of the earth to yield themselves willingly 
conformable in whatsoever should be required, it was their 
duty. In this case, therefore, their oppositions in main- 
tenance of public superstition against apostolic endeavours, 
&s that they might not condemn the ways of their ancient 
predecessors, that they must keep religiones traditas, the 
rites which from age to age had descended, that the 
ceremonies of religion had been ever accounted by so much 
holier as elder, these and the like allegations in this case 
were vain and frivolous. Not to stay longer, therefore, in 
speech concerning this point, we will conclude that, as the 
change of such laws as have been specified is necessary, so 
the evidence that they are such must be great. If we have 
neither voice from heaven that so pronounceth of them, 
neither sentence of men grounded upon such manifest and 
clear proof, that they, in whose hands it is to alter them, 
may likewise infallibly, even in heart and conscience, judge 
them so, upon necessity to urge alteration is to trouble and 
disturb without necessity. As for arbitrary alterations, when 
laws in themselves, not simply bad or unmeet, are changed 
for better and more expedient, if the benefit of that which is 
newly better devised, be but small, since the custom of easi- 
ness to alter and change is so evil, no doubt but to bear a 
tolerable sore is better than to venture on a dangerous, 
remedy ; which, being generally thought upon as a matter that 
toucheth nearly their whole enterprise, whereas change was 
notwithstanding concluded necessary, in regard of the great 
hurt which the Church did receive by a number of things then 
in use, whereupon a great deal of that which had been was now 
to be taken away and removed out of the Church ; yet since 
there are divers ways of abrogating things established, they 
saw it best to cut off presently such things as might in that 
sort be extinguished without danger, leaving the rest to be 
abolished by disusage through tract of time. And as this 
was done for the manner of abrogation : so touching the 
stint or measure thereof, rites and ceremonies, and other 
external things of like nature being hurtful unto the Church, 
either in respect of their quality or in regard of their number ; 
in the former there could be no doubt or difficulty what 
should be done, their deliberation in the latter was more 
hard. And therefore inasmuch as they did resolve to remove 
only such things of that kind as the Church might best spare, 
retaining the residue ; their whole counsel is in this point 
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utterly condemned as having either proceeded from the 
blindness of those times, or from negligence, or from desire 
of honour and glory, or from an erroneous opinion that such 
things might be tolerated for a while, or if it did proceed (as 
they whidi would seem most favourable are content to think 
it possible) from a purpose partly the easier to draw Papists 
unto the Gospel, by keeping so many orders still the 
same with theirs, and partly to redeem peace thereby, the 
breach whereof they might fear would ensue upon more 
thorough alteration, or howsoever it came to pass, the thing 
they did is judged evil But such is the lot of all that deal 
in public affairs, whether of Church or commonwealth, that 
which men list to surmise of their doings be it good or ill, 
they must beforehand patiently arm their minds to endure. 
AVherefore to let go private surmises, whereby the thing in 
itself is not made either better or worse, if just and allow- . 
able reasons might lead them to do as they did, then are all 
these censures frustrate. Touching ceremonies harmless 
therefore in themselves, and hurtful only in respect of 
number, was it amiss to decree that those things which 
were least needful and newliest come should be the first that 
were taken away, as in the abrogating of a number of saints' 
days^ and of other the like customs it appeareth they did till 
afterwards the form of common prayer being perfected 
Articles of sound religion and discipline agreed upon, 
catechisms framed for the needful instruction of youth, 
Churches purged of things that indeed were burdensome to 
the people, or to the simple offensive and scandalous, all was 
brought at the length unto that wherein now we stand ? Or 
was it amiss that having this way eased the Church as they 
thought of superfluity, they went not on till they had plucked 
up even those things also which had taken a great deal 
stronger and deeper root; those things which to abrogate 
without constraint of manifest harm thereby arising had been 
to alter unnecessarily (in their judgments) the ancient 
received custom of the whole Church, the universal practice 
of the people of God, and those very decrees of our fathers 
which were not only set down by agreement of general 
councils, but had accordingly been put in use, and so con- 
tinued in use till that very time present ? True it is that 
neither councils nor customs, be they never so ancient and 
so general, can let the Church from taking away that thing 
wlrich is hurtful to be retained. Where things have been 
instituted, which being convenient and good at the first, do 
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afterwards in process of time wax otherwise, we . make no 
doubt but they may be altered, yea though councils or customs 
general have received them. And therefore it is but a need- 
less kind of opposition. which they make who thus dispute, 
** If in those things which are not expressed in the Scripture, 
that is to be observed of the Church, which is the custom of 
the people of God and decree of our forefathers ; then how 
can these things at any time be varied, which heretofore have 
been once ordained in such sort ? " Whereto we say that 
things so ordained are to be kept, howbeit not necessarily 
any longer than till there grow some urgent cause to ordain 
the contrary. For there is not any positive law of men, 
whether it be general or particular, received by formal 
express consent, as in councils ; or by secret approbation as 
in customs it cometh to pass, but the same may be taken 
away if occasion serve. Even as we all know that many 
things generally kept heretofore are now in like sort generally 
unkept and abolished everywhere. Notwithstanding till such 
things lDe abolished what exception can there be taken 
against the judgment of St. Augustine, who saith, that ** of 
things harmless whatsoever there is, which the whole Church 
doth observe throughout the world, to argue for any man's 
immunity from observing the same it were a point of most 
insolent madness." And surely odious it must needs have 
been for one Christian Church to abolish that which all had 
received and held for the space of many ages, and that with- 
out any detriment unto religion so manifest and so great, as 
might in the eyes of unpartial men appear sufficient to clear 
them from all blame of rash and inconsiderate proceeding, if 
in fervour of zeal they had removed such things. Whereas 
contrariwise so reasonable moderation herein used, hath 
freed us from being deservedly subject unto that bitter kinxl 
of obloquy, whereby as the Churchy of Rome doth, under the 
colour of love towards those things which be harmless, 
maintain extremely most hurtful corruptions ; so we perad- 
venture might be upbraided, that under colour of hatred 
towards those things that are corrupt we are on the other 
side as extreme, even against most harmless ordinances. 
And as they are obstinate to retain that which no man of 
any conscience is able well to defend; so we might be 
reckoned fierce and violent, to tear away that which if our 
own mouths did condemn our consciences would storm and 
repine thereat. The Romans having banished '* Tarquinius 
the proud," and taken a solemn oath that they never would 
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permit any man more to reign,, could not herewith content 
themselves, or think that tjrranny was thoroughly extinguished, 
till they had driven one of their consuls to depart the city, 
against whom they found not in. the-world what to object, 
saving only that his name was Tarquin, and that the 
commonwealth could not seem to have recovered perfect 
freedom, as long as a man of so dangerous k' name was left 
remaining. . For the Church of England to have done the 
like, in casting out Papal tyranny and superstition, to have 
showed greater willingness of accepting the very ceremonies 
of the Turk, Christ's professed enemy, than of the most 
indififerent things which the Church of Rome approveth ; to 
have left not so much as the names which the Church of 
Rome doth give unto things innocent; to have rejected 
whatsoever that Church doth make account of, be it never 
so harmless in itself, and of never so ancient continuance, 
without any other crime to chaxige it with, than only that it 
hath been the hap thereof to be used by the Church of 
Rome, and not to be commanded in the word of God : 
this kind of proceeding might happily have pleased some 
few men who, having begun such a course themselves, 
must needs be glad to see their example followed by us. 
But the Almighty, which giveth wisdom and inspireth wth 
right understanding whomsoever it pleaseth Him, He fore- 
seeing that which man's wit had never been able to reach 
unto, namely, what tragedies the attempt of so extreme 
alteration would raise in some parts of the Christian, world, 
did for the endless good of His Church (as we cannot chodse 
but interpret it) use the bridle of His provident restraining 
hand to stay those eager affections in some, and to settle 
their resolution upon a course more calm and moderate, 
lest as in other most ample and heretofore most flourishing 
dominions it hath since fallen out, so likewise if in ours it 
had come to pass, that the adverse part being enraged, and 
betaking itself to such practices as men are commonly wont 
to embrace when they behold things brought to desperate 
extremities, and no hope left to sec any- other end than 
only the utter oppression and clean extinguishment of one 
side, by this meaus^ Christendom flaming in all. parts of 
greatest importanqe at once^ they all had wanted that 
comfort of mutual relief whereby they are now for the time 
sustained (and not the least by this our Church which they 
so much impeach) till mutual combustions bloodsheds and 
wastes (because no other inducement will serve) may enforce 
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thenar through \very faintness, after the experience of so 
endless miseries, to enter on all sides at the length into some 
such consultation as may tend to- the best re-establishment 
of the whole Church of Jesus Christ. To the singular good 
whereof it cannot but serve as a profitable direction to teach 
men what is most likely to prove available when they shall 
quietly consider the trial that hath been thus long had of 
both kinds of reformation, as well this moderate *ki&i which 
the Church of England hath "tak6n, as that other more 
extreme and rigorous which certain Churches elsewhere have 
better liked. In the meanwhile it may be that suspense of 
judgment and exercise of charity were safer and seemlier for 
Christian men, than the hot pursuit of these controversies, 
wherein they that are more fervent to dispute, be not always the 
most able to determine. But who are on His side and who 
ajgainst Him, our Lord in His good time shall reyeal. And 
since thus far we have proceeded in opening the things that 
have been done, let not the principal doers themselves be 
forgotten. When thl ruins of the house of God (that house 
which consisting of religious soiils is most immediately thft 
precious temple of the Holy Ghost) were become not in Hi§ 
sight alone, but in the eyes of the whole world so exceeding 
great, that very superstition begain even to feel itself too far 
grown : the first that with us iridde way to repair the decays 
thereof by beheading superstition was King Henry the Eighth. 
The son and successor of which &mous king, as wie know, 
Was Edward the Saint, in whom (for so by the event we may 
gather) it pleased 'God righteous and ju&t to let England 
see what a -blessing sin and iniquity would not suffer it to 
enjoy. Howbeit that which' the wise man hath said con- 
cerning Enoch (whose days were, thciigh many in respect of 
ours, yet scarce as three to nine in cdmpaiison of theirs with 
whom* he lived), the. same to^ that admirable child most 
worthily tnay ^ Applied, <* Though he* departed this world 
soon, yet fulfilled he -much time." But what ensued? That 
work, which the one in such sort had begun, and the other 
so far proceeded in, was in short space so overthrown, as if 
almost it had never been, till such time as that God, whose 
property is to show His mercies then greatest when they are 
nearest to be utterly despaired of, caused in the depth of 
discomfort and darkness a most glorious star to arise, and on 
her head settled the crown, whom Himself had kept as a 
lamb from the slaughter of those bloody times, that the 
experience of His goodness in her own deliverance might 
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cause her merciful disposition to take so much the more 
delight in saving others whom the like necessity should 
% ^ '» press. What in this behalf hath been done towards nations 
abroad ? The parts ot Christendom most afflicted can best 
' testify. That i^^hich especially><?ojM;emeth ourselViss in the 
present matter we treat of is the jS^e of reformed religion, 
a thing at her coming to the crowh even Raised as it were 
by miracle from the dead, a thing which we so little hoped 
to see, that even they which beheld it done scarcely believed 
their own senses at the first beholding. Yet being then 
brought to pass, thus many years it hath continued, standing 
by no other worldly mean but that one only hand which 
erected it, that hand which as no kind of imminent danger 
could cause at the first to withhold itself, so neither have the 
practices so many, so bloody following since been ever able 
to make weary. Nor can we say in this case so justly, that 
Aaron and Hur, the ecclesiastical and civil states, have 
sustained the hand which did lift itself to heaven for them ; 
as that heaven itself hath by this hand sustained them, no 
aid or help having thereunto been ministered for performance 
of the work of reformation, other than such kind of help or 
aid as the angel in the prophet Zechariah speaketh of, saying : 
" Neither by an army nor strength, but by My Spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts." Which grace and favour of divine assistance 
having not in one thing or two showed itself, nor for some 
few days or years appeared, but in such sort so long continued 
our manifold sins and transgressions striving to the contrary ; 
what can we less thereupon conclude, than that God would 
' at leastwise by tract of time teach the world that the thing 
which He blesseth, defendeth, keepeth, so strangely, cannot 
choose but be of Him ? Wherefore, if any reflise to believe 
us, disputing for the verity of religion established, let thenr 
believe God himself thus miraculously working for it, and 
wish life even for ever and ever unto that glorious and 
sacred instrument whereby He worketh. 
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